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“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price it Forgotten." 
Trade Mark Registered. 


“Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
tools. He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
work and do it well. In time a man will become attached 
to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 
seem to become. 

Keen Kutt-r Tools are the kind of tools that become old 
friends. They are the dependable, long-service kind. 

There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 
require constant sharpening, and they finally have to be 
discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 

There is ecouomy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
Tools because every Keen KutterTool is the best that brains, { 
money and skill can produce. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America 
for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
complete line of tools. The mame Keen Kutter covers @ 
complete line of tools sothat you may buy any kind of tool 
with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 

When, for instance, you buy a bit be sure to get one 
bearing the Keen Kutter name. Made in all leading pat- 
terns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with long 
cutting lips, insuring long life. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, 
Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn 
Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, 
Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 
and knives of all kinds. 1 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and we iH 
will see that you are supplied. Send for Tool Booklet. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, New York. 
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because it has a different Beat. 


Spreads fll width 
and does not var 


Endgate Moves Away From Load. 
tire machinein operation, 
able mechanism to change feed, 


Two apron chains. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Harrows, Cultivae 
tore, Petato 
bite. 
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$600.00 EASILY MADE 


We will start you right in the Poultry and 
Egg business. By our plan you can begin 
in asmall way and easily make $600 a year 
| at home, and have all the fresh eggs and 
poultry you want beside. Now isthe time 
to begin, as eggs will be 40 cents a dozen 
soon, New illustrated plan, directions 
and Catalogue Free. 


Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 224, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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HAY PRESS 


that is guaranteed 
to be strictly 
first-class. © 
Write for particu 
lars now. 
HENDRICKS & CO., 
Avenue, Kingston, 


$148.50 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send us a list of your wants for prices, 
We will save you 





endzate and puts en. 
Non-break- 


5 to 35 Loads per Acre, 
Write for 
describing simplicity 
ngth, 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


Harvesters, 
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PRESS HAY 


ae profitably for yourself and your neighbors 
with the Double Stroke, Full Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


One and two horse sizes. 


Half the Weight, 





UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY: $ |= 60 


anteed 2 yrs. 
Bold on 30 30 days free trial, free trial. 

This and many ‘This and many other bargains 

fully described in our free cata- 
log. Weare bona-fide manufac- 
turers, and sell direct to you at 
ee ot ome atisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for free catalog. 
Large capacity. Sar a, antes” gd 
imple in construction. 
Half the Price, 
same capacity. Bales all kinds of 
dstraw. Send for catalogue. 


. Co.,Box 153, Cobleskill, N.Y. 





Buy yourgroceries froma grocet 
and your dry goods from a dry 


U.S. BUGGY & _ CO., Sta. 502, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
goods house. BUT if you wanta 


G U N S gun or gun goods, send twocent 











stamp for postace for our new catalogue, and take advan- 














Peach and Other Fruit Trees 


tage of our aoe years’ experience in the business, 
n prices on all guns 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 3/4 Broadway, New York. 


at Wholesale prices 
Circular free. 


NSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 














A Good Crop of Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 





THIS JOURNAL GIVES ITS FINAL 
IN BALES FOR TUE CIGAR LEAF 
OP OF 1905—YIELD IS FAIRLY 
BY NO MEANS A_ RECORD 
MUCH CONTRACTING AT 
GRATIFYING PRICES IS NOTED IN MANY 
STATES—MARKETS GENERALLY IN A 
HEAZSIY CONDITION—GROWERS SUF- 
FERED GREATLY FROM HAILSTORMS— 
EARLY AUTUMN NOT WHOLLY FAVOR- 
ABLE FOR CURING THE LEAF, 


This year’s 
tobacco crop of the US 


MEREWITIE 
ESTIMATE 
TOBACCO CR 
LARGE BUT 
BREAKER ° 


gar leaf 
a some- 


ci 
shows 


commercial 


Ss 


what larger total than last season. The 
crop of 1904 fell slightly under 
150,000,000 Ibs. This year there were 
harvested nearly 156,000,000 lbs. 


Roughly speaking, the "05 crop means 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 to growers if 
prices continue as they have opened, 
of course something impossible to 
forecast, American Agriculturist isin 
receipt of full returns from Wis, O, 
N Y, Pa and southern N E, which 
states, with portions of Fla, Ga and 
Tex furnish the commercial cigar leaf 
crop of the country. Our special ad- 
vices carefully tabulated show the 
total yield to approximate 444,100 com- 
mercial cases of 350 Ibs each. Pri- 
marily it might be stated that the 
moderate enlargement in the crop is 
due to expansion in the acreage. 

The total area set out to 
in the cigar leaf states last spring 
showed a general increase of about 
4%. It is notable that the acreage 
was expanded most perceptibly in the 
Ct river valley in N E, in N Y and Pa 
and the south. The enlargement in O 
proved very slight. Wisconsin record- 


tobacco 








ed a shrinkage in the area devoted to 
the crop. This fact has previously 
been alluded to by American Agricul- 
turist, hence is not startling informa- 
tion to careful readers of these col- 
umns. The curtailment in the Wis 
area was due primarily to increased 
terest in sugar beets, some growers 
giving over much tobacco land to the 
saccharine crop. 

ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
{In thousands and tens of thousands 
of cases of 350 lbs each.] 

1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 
O ..124.1 122.38 120.0 128.6 70.0 97.8 
Wis 110.0 115.5 158.5 151.0 57.1 127.1 
Pa 91.5 82.6 86.0 92.0 94.5 71.0 
NE. 84.0 766 68.0 83.0 89.2 73.3 
WY. 19.0 159 22:6 220 32.2 324 
So . 161 148 7 13.9 5.9 6.1 
}Tot .444.7 427.7 468.8 490.5 346.9 407.7 


ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF 
{In thousands and tenths of 


CROPS. 


thousands] 





1905 1904 1908 1902 1901 1990 
iO 45.0 42.5 42.0 S.0 350 82:3 
Wis 28.9 37.0 2 29.0 31.8 
Pa 19.6 21.5 21.5. 22a 2s 
NEB. 17.2 15.8 17.0 17 3 16.4 14.3 
mM ee, wee 4.2 6.1 7.0 re: 7.8 
So . 68 6.5 6.0 D.+ 2.6 2.4 
Tot .121.6 117.35 120.6 152.4 108.3 123.4 
WAIL LOSS UNUSUALLY LARGE. 
The damage to tobacco through the 
agency of hail this year has proved 
the greatest in many seasons. It is 





not possible to estimate the loss with 


any degree, of exactness, yet it is safe 
to say that $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 


worth of fine leaf was either partially 
or wholly damaged by hail at some 
time during the season, Wis proved the 
heaviest sufferer. Authorities claim 
about 30% of the tobacco grown 
in, Wis was partially hail dam- 
aged. In districts of O, growers 
suffered severe hail losses. Pennsyl- 
vania has come through much better 
than last season in this respect. Some 
damage sustained in N Y, but -gener- 
ally speaking it was not extensive. 
Two distinct storms, one in Mass and 
one in Ct, together caused an aggre- 
gate loss to growers of $250,000. 


PLENTY OF SOUND LEAF. 

Aside from the hail cut crops the 
quality of tobacco harvested this year 
is quite satisfactory. Some exception 
may be made to this statement in 
parts of O, where rust was prevalent 


owing to too much rain. Again, grow- 
ers in N E and a few other sections 


have been compelled to fight pole burn 
in housed tobacco, owing to muggy 
weather during the early stage of cur- 
ing. It must be borne in mind that 








these are merely local drawbacks 
however, and do not affect the gen ral 
quality of the main crop, which, as 
stated above, should be greatly pleas. 
ing to buyers. 
PENNSYLVANIA TOBACCO CROPS, 
Yield in 
Year Acreage J00-lb cases 
FOGG: cccccnsvesstcomee 91,509 
DOE Uiksen se oaeeew 19,560 82,000 
eran 21,500 86.00) 
PE ea6s4000000 + al, 000 92,009 
rere ,050 94,509 
1900 24,800 71,009 
1809 2,000 92.900 
1898 3,900 88,900 
1897 2,600 115,800 
1896 ,000 74,800 
The yield of cigar leaf per acre has 
proved up to the average in most 
states, and in Pa and N Y has run very 
heavy. At one time it was feared dry 


weather would seriously cut down re- 
turns in N E, but fortunately toward 
the latter part of the maturing period 
rains were abundant and growth more 


rapid, bringing the crop .up to the 
average. Occasionally, some tracts in 
N E are giving as big returns per acre 
as last season. The Wis yield has 


averaged heavier than last year, many 
fields running 1600 to 1800 Ibs p a. 





NEW YORK STATE TOBACCO CROPS 
Yield in 
Year Acres 350-lb cases 
4 5.00 19,000 
IE os eco nat tw wid £200 15,900 
errr 6,100 22.600 
BOE skcocececes 7.000 2) OOO 
1901 ene 7.300 80,200 
BOO .ccccccce .7.800 32,400 
oo ere 7,820 3 "ON 
a rd 8 hs Gra 7,480 29,840 
SOME! kG im mite a0. @ ba SOO 24,029 
ee eee peered 17,49 


CONTRACTING 
As to prices, 


AT GOOD FIGURES. 


it can be stated that the 


outlook is encouraging. It is esti- 
mated that 75 of the new crop is 
already under contract in Wis at an 
average price slightly exceeding 10c p 
lb for wrapper and binder grades, and 
2c for fillers. This average for crops 
is about 2c p lb above ‘O04, and 3c or 
more above that of OS. 

In O, buyers are manifesting consid- 
erable interest in the new erop, numer- 
ous sales being noted at a range of 
T@9e p lb. In some districts visited by 
hail, damaged crops have sold around 


38 and 4c. Pennsylvania is another 
state where a large part of the crop 
has been contracted; the range there 
is mainly 10@13c p 1b for seed | 

Late advices from Clinton Co, that 
state, tell of buyers giving l5c p lb ana 


slightly above for choice Havana cro 





These quotations are very encourag- 
ing-to growers. 
OHIO TOBACCO CROPS, 
Yield in 
Year Acres 350-lb cases 
MOTTO SE re 42,000 14.100 
Se eee 12,500 | bales 
DE iti at ncemene {2.000 120,000 
1902 paredeies 15,000 128,60) 
|) ere TO,00) 
10) . 32,300 97.80) 
Be Skbaav hewn £5,000 114,89 
FARTIIER NORTH AND EAST. 
In New York state sales are pro- 
gressing rapidly. teports from sev- 


eral towns that are prominent factors 
in tobacco culture say that 30 to 5!) 


of the 05 crop has been disposed of, 


prices ruling satisfactory, the avera; 
being 10@12c p lb, with the range 
8@l4ce. The sales situation in N E 
offers a contrast to last fall. Then, it 
will be remembered, broadleaf was 
the first type to sell, moving early at 


fancy prices. This year Havana is the 


tobacco that is catching the eye of 
early buyers. In leading districts of 
Ct and Mass from 25% to as high as 


70% of the Havana crop has now been 
20ntracted. The market for broad leaf 
has not opened, except in a desultory 
way. Growers are confident that 
the movement begun, prices will 
encouraging. 
THE SITUATION SOUTITWARD. 

In Fla, Ga and Tex, where generally 
good crops have been housed this year, 
and where packing houses are now 
busy on the Jeaf, the crop is practically 
cut of growers’ hands. Sumatra grown 
under cloth sold in Gadsden Co, Fla, 
and Decatur Co, Ga, at a range of 30 
@GUc p lb, averaging around 40c. Cu- 

[To Page 328.] 
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employment of man.”— Washington 
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A Fruitful Year on the 
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LL of the important crops 
A are now made and generally 
gathered. Cotton is being 
harvested, and corn of course is 
still standing in the main. While 
it is yet too early to give a definite 
estimate of the actual production in 
units of measure, a general review 
of the situation will disclose the 
fact that the season of 1905 goes 
into history as one of the most fruitful ever 
enjoyed by the American farmer. The securing 
of this result is not so much due to any extraor- 
dinarily favorable meteorological condition as 
it is a tribute to the skill, energy and scientific 
practice of the farmers of this country. 

The agricultural methods practiced in this 
country as a whole are higher than in any 
and the general average of farm 
practice grows constantly higher with the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge and methods 
through agricultural schools and the teaching 
of the agricultural press. A generation ago, a 
season no more favorable than that experienced 
vear from a meteorological standpoint, 
have resulted in only a moderate crop 
But this year, although nature 
uniformly generous 


other land, 


this 
would 
yield at best. 
means in a 
mood, our farmers have wrested from her re- 
sults that are better than would have been 
secured in an absolutely favorable season by 
their fathers or grandfathers. 

The wheat crop for the year will be little if 
In the 
case of winter wheat, soil and climatic conditions 
were not entirely favorable last fall when the 
into the ground, sothat the general 
promise of the crop when winter set in was below 


was by no 


any short of the record for the country. 


crop went 


Harvests well along and nature has proved generous in crop yield 
— Splendid outturn of wheat and other small grains—Corn has 
matured in good condition and a bumper crop in sight— 
Cereals will make an excellent total—Cotton will run behind 
the yield of a year ago—Potatoes uneven but tonnage 
large—Choice applcs scarce and high—Crop move- 


gnent and market. 


always the case when this occurs, the final rate 
of yield as developed by the thresher was above 
the early indication. The average return per 
acre was not only larger than was expected 
early, but it is decidedly above the average for 
a series of years, and broadly speaking it may 
be said that the winter wheat crop is proving 
one of the best for many years. 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR WHEAT GROWERS. 

In the case of spring wheat, the season opened 
very early, permitting seeding sooner than usaul 
and under highly favorable conditions. After 
the crop, especially in the northwest, was 
planted, there was a long period of weather 
below the normal temperature, so that early 
growth was delayed, plant development re- 
tarded, and the advantage of early seeding lost. 
There was secured, howéver, an unusually good 
stand of wheat, with the stooling above the 
normal, and with an unusually strong growth 
of the plant. At the end of June, every indica- 
tion pointed to a bumper crop. About that time 
red rust in the blades developed, as then pointed 
out by American Agriculturist’s crop reporting 
bureau, throughout practically all of the north- 
west, to an extent never before equaled. The 
experience of the previous year with black rust 
made growers exceedingly apprehensive and 


something akin to a rust panic was 
experienced for a short time. A little 
later, or early in July, black rust 
appeared in many sections of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, the appear- 
ance being at a date early enough 
to justify serious apprehension, if 


weather conditions and conditions 
of plant growth should favor its 
spread and development. It will be 


recalled that this journal, pursuing its usual 
policy of keeping its readers in touch with crop 
conditions as they develop, sent its crop expert 
into the spring territory and reported the prog- 
ress of the crop and the development of the 
rust as it occurred. It will also be recalled that 
while this investigation did not minimize the 
possibilities of black rust damage, from the start 
it was consistently pointed out that the develop- 
ment of the crop was more forward than a year 
ago, and that, therefore, the possibilities of a 
serious loss were to that extent smaller. 

Final events show that this view was correct. 
The crop ripened earlier than last year, although 
later than usual, maturing promptly enough to 
escape a general infection. The final rate of 
while very materially ‘lower than was 
fairly indicated by the early appearance of the 
crop, is yet fully up to if not slightly above the 
average for a series of years. In some localities, 
especially in the Red river valley, yields have 
proved a decided disappointment after threshing 
began, a fact which was foreshadowed by our 
reports during the latter part of the growth. 
On the other hand, high rates of yield are 
secured outside the valley, raising the general 
average to somewhat above normal. Weather 
conditions, particularly in the Red river valley, 


yield, 





the average. The winter condi- 
tions, however, were reasonably 
favorable, and the spring opened 
early, permitting the resumption 
of growth sooner than usual. The 
crop secured an excellent start in 
the spring, and the deficiency 
following the fall growth of 1904 
quickly. made good. The 
from the beginning of 
spring growth up to the time of 
harvest was generally favorable, 
although some lack of moisture 
was experienced in a few locali- 
in the southwest, and too 
rainfall over a consider- 
part of the great central 
valleys at the time of harvest. 

conditions, however, 
were not general enough to ma- 
terially lower the wheat yield, 


was 


season 


ties 
much 


able 


These 





. Ze - 





were unfavorable during the har- 
vest season, there being contin- 
uous rainfall, which made it 
difficult to get binders into the 
fields, so serious in some locali- 
ties that a small percentage of 
the crop was not cut at all. In 
these particular districts the 
quality of the crop is low, even 
below what was anticipated in 
our editorial correspondence at 
the time. 

While it is not practicable to 
present a detailed estimate of 
the rate of yield of wheat at this 
time, because threshing results 
for the northwestern crop are 
not yet to be obtained upon a 
scale justifying a final estimate, 
yet it is apparent from returns 
already received that a rate of 








while the quality of the crop, 
except where a small portion was 
damaged at harvest, was higher 
than usual. As the season ad- 
vanced, the plant continued to 


gain in vigor and strength, so den in New 


that as the months went by the 
condition was reported higher 
the beginning. As is 


N Y. 
than in 





York. 


to South America. 
Regarding Holsteins, Mr Mitchell says: ‘ 
They will make more milk, butter and veal at less 
expense than any other breed with which I have had any experience.” 


for the average farmer. 


York State Holstein Shipped to South America 


This splendid two-year-old Holstein bull, Corolla 2d’s King Schuiling 
(No 29677), is a direct descendant of the 
noted show animal which won the championship at Madison square gar- 
This bull has been awarded first prizes at New York, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois state fairs. He was sold, and has been shipped 
of Cayuga county, 
are money makers 


imported cow 


He was bred by T. A. Mitchell 
“They 


Schuiling, the 


yield of 14 to 15 bushels for the 
whole spring wheat area has 
been secured, giving a crop in 
the neighborhood of 300,000,000 
bushels. This suggests a total 


wheat crop for the present year 

of not far from 740,000,000 bush- 

els, a crop which has not been 
{To Page 320.] 
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EASTERN FARM SPECIALTIES 








Potatoes Should Command Better Prices 


Harvest at hand and uneven crop in sight—Marked shortage in the supply in the north- 
west— Yield will prove relatively better in Middle and Eastern states— 
Wisconsin the chief suffcrer through blight and rot— September 
has proved a trying month—Market outlook. 


The potato crop of 1905 is bound to fall mil- 
lions of bushels short of that of last year. lhe 
situation at this, the eve of harvest in the 
northern potato belt, is far from satisfactory, 
particularly in some of the leading potato 
states of the west. So universally grown are 
potatoes that of course the tonnage will be 
enormous; it always is. But so far as what 
is regarded as the commercial supply is con- 
cerned, made up ¢hiefly from such great states 
as Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, 
New York and northern New England, this 
must prove far short of a full one, and for that 
matter much less than appeared probable early 
in September. 

American Agriculturist cannot print its final 
report in bushels until digging is further along, 
and more careful examination can be made as 
to the development of rot. But the statements 
just made will hold good in a general way, 
and a careful study of the conditions here out- 
lined will fortify growers as to the crop and 
probable market conditions. Buyers are at a 
loss to know what to do. Meanwhile producers 
should see to it that they secure all the market 
will warrant. 

The west is in less satisfactory shape than 
the east, so far as the main potato crop is con- 
cerned. These facts are brought out through 
investigation just completed by American Agri- 
culturist, special advices coming to us from the 
largest growers; from buyers; and from spe- 
cialists in every important potato growing sec- 
tion from Colorado to Maine. Such producers 
as New York and northern New England show 
up fairly well, although some marked short- 
ages there. The most disappointment is right 
here in the northwest, centering in Wisconsin, 
one of the leading potato growing states. 

As pointed out in our columns during the 
season of crop growth there have been viciss:- 
tudes from the start, owing largely to excessive 
rainfall in the middle and central west. The 
crop made fair development, however, during 
midsummer. August brought a moderate de- 
cline in condition, as pointed out at the time. 

Our latest advices point to a very general 
development of serious blight and rot in the 
west and northwest during September. In im- 
portant sections this has been perhaps accen- 
tuated by unfavorable condition of the plant 
prior to that. As known to farmers generally, 
the season was unusually rainy, and the wet 
condition of the soil so long ago as last spring 
caused a poor or uneven stand. In many in- 
stances there was a light set of tubers, and this 
was followed by early blight, which spread 
rapidly, and in many tields potatoes are under 
size, with much rot present. The excessive 
rains, particulariy in Wisconsin, also caused 
many scabby fields. 

This matter of blight has been prevalent 
throughout the west, all the way from Michigan 
to Colorado. Michigan has suffered less than 
Wisconsin, and the state as a whole will turn 
off a good many potatoes, although a large 
number of fields may be scarcely worth the 
digging. Latest advices from Colorado indicate 
60 to of a full crop; some scab, tubers 
rather smaller in size than usual, digging to 
begin in earnest in early October. Only parts 
of Minnesota escaped blight, but the state al- 
ready shows much damage by rot. This is true 


roe 
10% 


also of Iowa and west of the Missouri river 


to some extent. 


NEW YORK FARES REASONABLY WELL. 
Fortunately for potato growers in the Empire 
state, the serious visitations of blight and rot 
so marked in the west are less pronounced here. 
Advices to American Agriculturist as a whole, 
from some of the best posted people in New 
York, indicate a fairly liberal outturn, harvest 
of late potatoes to be well under way the first 
and second weeks in October. There are grati- 
fying hints to the effect that where fields were 
well cared for, including thorough spraying to 
prevent blight, crop is looking better than in 
the west, where such protections were not ob- 
served. Buyers are evidently in no hurry to 
take hold, and the close of Sept found the mar- 
ket not fully established. 

Tn the middle and eastern states there is some 
complaint of blight; here and there quite se- 
rious, but potato crop as a whole appears better 
than in the west. Ohio and Pennsylvania will 
have a fair crop of potatoes, but many of the 
tubers under size. While the west was bur- 
dened with excessive moisture, portions of the 
east suffered protracted drouth. Northern New 
England will have a medium to good crop, but 
somewhat irregular; some reports of blight and 
rot. In Aroostook county, Me, always an im- 
portant producer, the crop is generally good, 
yet not a full one, potatoes attractive in size 
and quality. 

TIIE DISAPPOINTING SITUATION IN WISCONSIN. 

As earlier noted, this important producer has 
apparently suffered more than any other potato 
state. The rainy season caused an uneven 
stand, and subsequently came blight and rot 
in fields, up to and including the beginning of 
the harvest period. Estimates run all the way 
from a third to two-thirds of a full crop. One 
of the best posted growers, living in Wood 
county writes American Agriculturist that after 
traveling by rail and team 400 miles through 
the potato district of central Wisconsin, and 
testing many fields and making inquiry from 
many of the larger growers, he concludes the 
crop this year in that section will not exceed 
60% of a full average yield. The tubers, how- 
ever, so far as examined, were quite free from 
scab; buyers not taking hold very heavily, ap- 
pear to be afraid of the keeping quality of 
the crop. 

A correspondent, a large grower in Page 
county, Ia, says that his 40 acres will average 
175 bushels, where there should be 300 bushels 
in a full crop; buyers in Minnesota are uncer- 
tain; few potatoes moving up to the close of 
September, price unsettled, digging to be gen- 
eral the first ten days of October. 

South Dakota is evidently securing a fair 
crop in spite of more or less blight. Whatever 
shortage there is in Colorado seems to be due 
to blight, although in Weld county the stand 
has not been good. 

The area under potatoes, as pointed out earlier 
in our columns, somewhat exceeded 3,000,000 
acres, or very much as a year ago; but the 
abandonment of a good many fields may eventu- 
ally somewhat reduce this total quite irrespec- 
tive of the average rate of yield in bushels 
to the acre. It is a little early to inform our 
readers specifically about prices. As noted 
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HOW THE EGG SITUATION AFFECTS FARMERS 

The egg situation is not greatly dissimilar 
from that of last fall; in fact, about the same 
conditions appear. All last spring speculators 
bought eggs freely of farmers and put great 
quantities into cold storage. For the past two 
or three winters. the ezg deal, with occasional 
exceptions, has proved quite profitable to those 
who held storage stocks until the cold weather 
months. This stimulated buying during the 
heavy laying period last spring, and of course 
resulted to the interest of farmers. One year 
ago, in 1904, the quantity of eggs that went into 
refrigerators was notably large, being a record- 
breaker, in fact. 

This year it is even greater. Combined stor- 
age stocks at New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia at the opening of October 
by trade journals estimated at 1,750,000 cases 
of 30 dozen each, an increase of about 200,000 
cases Over the same time in 1904. While the 
cities just named boast perhaps the largest 
storage accommodations for eggs, it must be 
borne in mind that numerous*other points, such 
as Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St 
Louis, Kansas City, etc, store upward of 100,000 
cases or more each year. 

The course of the egg market during the 
coming winter is natura.ly a matter of concern 
to farmers and poultrymen for it not only gov- 
erns prices to be received for the moderate 
output of the cold winter months, but it also 
has a great deal‘to do with the attitude of 
buyers in the spring of 1906. Eggs went into 
storage at Chicago last April and May at a 
range of 16 to 18% cents per dozen, and at New 
York at 17 to 19 cents. It will be borne in 
mind that the spring months were uniformly 
cool, and a very superior lot of eggs went into 
storage for the markets of this fall and winter. 
To give speculators a fair profit, eggs during 
the late fall and winter months should sell 
above 20 cents per dozen. 


were 


NEW YORK EGG PRICES. 


Refrig- 
--—- Fresh to extra ——\ erator 
Nov Jan Mar Jan 
1905-6. .*18@30 = _ > 
1904-5. ..24@35 27@3s 16 @32 17 @24 
1903-4...31@32 27@35 18 @24 24 @27 
1902-3...27@30 30@3% 18 @21 191%4@22 
1901-2...26@30 23@28 16 @17 17 @23 
1900-1. ..25@31 21@25 14 @16 16 @18% 
1899-0. ..21@25 18@23 14 @17 14 @15 
1898-9. ..23@25 20@24 18 @15 17 @18 
1897-8...20@26 20@24 10%@12 15 @17 
1896-7. ..24@27 15@18 10 @12 12 @13 


*Opening October range. 

At present there is a small’ margin of profit 
on refrigerator stocks at some markets, and 
withdrawals for immediate consumption are 
constantly enlarging. Should the winter months 
see fairly high egg markets, the outlook is that 
the spring production of 1906 will bring good 
returns to farmers, as storage stocks will be 
drawn down sharply. Reports from interior 
sections of leading western states, such as Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Michigan, ‘etc, say shippers 





are giving farmers 12 to 17 cents per dozen 
for strictly choice eggs. 
CHICAGO EGG PRICES. 
Refrig- 

7-— Fresh to extra on erator 

Nov Jan Mar Jan 
1905-6. .*16@22% —_— — — 
1904-5...23@25%4 24@32 14 @31 18@19% 
1903-4...24@28 24@28% 171%@19% 2°@23 
1902-3.:.22@24 25@27 146 @18 17@21 
1901-2...20@23 25@30  14%@15% 17@19% 
1900-1...20@23 17@18% 10 @12 14416 
1899-0...16@18 16@18% 12 @13 13@15 
1898-9...15@18 16@18% 12 @13 16@18 
1897-8...17@18 19@21 8 @10 12@13 
1896-7. ..19@21 15@16 9 @l1l1 10@12 


*Opening October range. 





























THE APPLE SITUATION 
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Ter witness much activity i Marked Shortage in Apple Crop 


the apple harvest through- 


In Lucas fruit is fairly large, and 
it colored early. Growers receiving 
$1.25 to $2 per barrel for bulk stock. 


out Michigan, New York and New Latest summary of conditions verifies previous reports of poor yield Reports from the above-mentioned 


England. Readers of this journal 
have been kept well posted during 
the past two or three months regard- 
ing the development of this impor- 
tant crop. American Agriculturist 
is now in receipt of numerous let- 
ters from the very best posted apple 
growers in practically all important commercial 
orchard sections east of the Rocky mountains, 
confirming and even intensifying the situation. 

It is now evident that there is a serious 
shrinkage in the apple yield of the United States 
this year. This is all the more pronounced 
coming as it does after the unusually heavy 
yield of last season. The west, excepting Cal- 
ifornia, which promises a good outturn, is rela- 
tiveiy worse off than the eastern sections com- 
prised by New York and New England. In view 
of the pronounced restriction in the crop of 
the last two districts this year, this statement 
is of great significance. Moreover, it is apparent 
that the quality of apples is for the most part 
none too promising, this suggesting a further 
shrinkage in the available tonnage of winter 
fruit to go into storage, and for the markets 
of the weeks to come. 


LATE DEVELOPMENT WORTII NOTING. 

One important fact appears in connection 
with returns from correspondents. Many ad- 
vices, while giving due weight to the shortage 

localities, tell of apples developing nicely 
during the latter part of September. If the 

ather proves balmy and highly favorable up 
to harvest time, the yield may turn out some- 
what better than the rather pessimistic reports 
furnished during the closing days of September 
indicate. This point should be given due weight. 
That buyers are fully aware of the general and 
marked shortage is evidenced by 


of winter apples—Leading states will have only 20 to gO per 
cent of last year’s big crop—Many important sections 


say only 15 to 30 per cent—Quality fair but 
choice fruit bound to command high 
prices—The market and movement, 


materially alter. In Tompkins county, a fore- 
most grower claims a 20% crop. In Rens- 
selaer 15 to 20% reported; size and color fairly 
good. Fruit bringing $1.50 to $2 on trees. Co- 
jumbia county promises not to exceed 50% of 
a full average crop; color is pleasing. Owing 
to rains late in the season it is the belief of 
leading horticulturists in that county that much 
fruit will not keep as well in storage as during 
seasons when the growth was more gradual. 
Fruit bringing $2 per barrel as it comes from 
the tree and around $2.50 for firsts and seconds. 

Dutchess county harvest returns are more 
cheerful, a correspondent claiming 50 to 75% of 
an average yield, the best outlook being in the 
southern portion of the county. Size and color 
good and quality fair, although more damage 
than usual from codling moth. The wormy 
condition of much fruit will make a wide range 
of prices. In Franklin county about half the 
crop is bespoken; buyers paying $2.50 per barrel, 
furnishing containers, but growers doing the 
packing. An Otsego county orchardist says the 
crop in his locality will be about one-third of 
an average. Apples small, buyers giving $1.50 
to $2 for fruit on the trees. 

IN THE BUCKEYE AND KEYSTONE STATES. 

The apple promise in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
is none too flattering. Our reports from such 
Ohio counties as Ross, Darke, Lucas, etc, tell 


of about one-quarter of a good average crop. 
od 


counties go to show that the quality 
is below par. Some advices from 
York county, Pa, tell of a pretty 
good crop, but in Columbia and 
Center the yield is not over 25 to 
49%; size and color ranging fair to 
good; growers expecting $3 per bar- 
rel for choice fruit. Writing from Winches- 
ter, Va, a prominent apple grower says the 
color and quality of the crop in that section was 
never better. While the quality is above the 
average, the quantity is not. Apples have been 
selling freely at $2 per barrel, buyers doing the 
work and furnishing containers. Our  corre- 
spondent says the output from the Winchester 
district should range 150,000 to 200,000 barrels 
this season. Many young trees just coming 
into bearing for the first time. 

Michigan, the foremost factor among the 
western commercial apple producing states, pre- 
sents a lamentable promise. Some authorities 
well posted with regard to the general crop of 
the state claim the output of winter apples 
will not exceed 20% of an average. A large 
proportion of the best winter fruit in Michigan 
has been contracted at a range of $2 to $3 per 
barrel f o b for No 1 fruit. In some sections 
growers have sold mixed 1’s and 2’s at $1.50 
to $2.50. 

OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

Dropping toward the southwest, it is found 
that Iowa is in about the same boat as Mich- 
igan; a small-sized yield in prospect. The Ijli- 
nois situation has changed but little; leading 
authorities are claiming a 25 to 30% crop. 

The Missouri and Kansas outlook is not 
greatly dissimilar to that of Illinois. High 
prices are the rule in the Ozark section of 
southwestern Missouri and north- 





ern Arkansas. A correspondent 





» comparatively high level of 

ices that has prevailed for ap- 
ples sold so far this season. 

DETAILS FROM NEW YORK. 

The apple crop in New York 
his year presents a great con- 
trast to last season. Detailed re- 
ports from the leading counties 
are interesting, owing to their 
uniformity in telling of harvest 

turns below standard. The 
shortage in the great apple dis- 
tricts of western New York is 
must pronounced. A correspond- 
ent in Orleans says the yield will 
be about 30% of last year, and 
not over one-fifth of the crop will 
consist of No 1 stock; buyers giv- 
ing $2.50 for No 1 and latterly 
have shown a disposition to act 
bearish on No 2 stock, offering 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

A grower in Niagara claims 
the output of winter apples will 
not run much over 15% of last 
season; quality showing up fairly 
good. Sales at $2 per barrel f o b 
for No 2 fruit, and $3 for No 1. 
In Monroe a third of a crop is 
anticipated. No 1 stock has sold 
at $3 to $3.25 per barrel f o b. 
In Wayne our correspondent 
claims a 25% crop, and quality 
nothing to boast of. No 1 apples 








at Clarksville, an important ap- 
ple producing section of the last- 
named state, says the general 
apple outlook is rather gloomy, 
and one-third of a crop is all 
that can be reasonably expected. 
Size and color good, but quality 
not extra, owing to rot and in- 
sects. Buyers offering $1.50 per 
barrel for fruit on trees. 

HIGH PRICES IN THE FAR WEST. 

Those who have followed the 
market columns of American 
Agriculturist closely during the 
past few weeks are aware of the 
fact that buyers have operated 
with great freedom in Colorado 
and California. In the former 
state fancy Jonathans, etc, have 
brought $1.50 or higher per 
bushel box. 

The Pajaro valley of California 
will turn out more apples for 
export than last year, some 
authorities estimating the crop 
output from 2000 to 3000 cars. 
Much California fruit was con- 
tracted at 90 cents to $1.10 per 
box. Harvest returns in the far 
northwest, particularly the Hood 
river valley of Oregon, are not 
up to last season’s standard. 














Sales noted around $1.50 per box; 





commanding $3 f o b, and $2 to 


$2.50 where buyers furnish pack- 
ages. As we go farther east in 


the state the situation does not Te New York city. They were grown b 


The Spy as Grown in the Hudson Valley 


fancy somewhat higher. 
In the states of the Atlantic 


These handsome Spy apples were shown at the American institute fair coast it is found that the apple 
y H. D. Lewis of Dutchess yield promises not to come any- 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 











where near last year’s phenomenal mark. Cor- 
respondents in the foremost apple producing 
counties of New York report for the main part 
a 25 to 30% crop, as compared with a full 
average season. In a few districts the yield 
may go as high as 50%, but these are exceptions. 
The quality of the Empire state crop is not 
up to last year’s standard, except in orchards 
that have been very wel! cared for. 

There appears to bce little complaint of the 
color of 1905 apples in the east, but the size 
and quality are not wholly desirable. Prices 
cover a wide range, according to the method 
of selling. Strictly fancy No 1 apples have 
heen bringing’ $2 to $2.50 per barrel for fruit 
on the trees; f o b sales range $3 to $3.25, and 
in some instances very choice apples at still 
better prices. Where buyers take fruit as it 
comes from the trees, irrespective of grade, 
prices show a range of $1.25 to $2 per barrel. 

The situation in New England is somewhat 
akin to that of York state, reports for the most 
part telling of 25 to 35% of a crop, with some 
sections claiming they may turn out a 50%. 
Buyers are giving $2 to $2.50 per barrel for 
good to best fruit. Occasional sales somewhat 
higher. 

Importers and growers 
apple harvest in that province will not 
make a full average crop. It is claimed 
that practically all commercial apple orchards 
in Ontario have been purchased and are now 
in the hands of exporters. Prices largely $1 
per barrel for fruit on the trees when orchards 
were bought in a lump, the buyer taking the 
risk of all winds, hail and weather, conditions 
that eventually might make the fruit cost 25 
to 50 cents more. 

Barrels have sold at 35 to 38 cents, and as 
labor is very scarce, it is believed that it will 
cost buyers an additional 40 to 50 cents per 
barrel extra to get the fruit from the trees and 
pack in accordance with the rather strict export 
fruit package laws. ‘This means high-priced 
apples f o b Canadian points, and speculators 
will have to receive good prices in order to 
come out whole. <A leading Ontario grower and 
exporter claims that about 25% of the crop will 
run first class and 75% lower grade. The in- 
quiry from British buyers and from the New 
York trade as well has been good, especially for 
Spys and Snows. The former, if fancy, have 
sold from $3.25 to $4 per barrel f o b. 

In the Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia, a dis- 
trict that figures extensively in the American 
export apple trade, the yield this year promises 
about half of normal. Those well in touch with 
the situation claim there will be about 250,000 
barrels available for export. Growers generally 
ship their own apples, but in those districts 
where sales have been made the range is $2.50 
to $2.75 per barrel, fruit packed, inspected and 
ready for shipment. Comparatively few apples, 
however, have been sold at these prices. Early 
shipments of Nova Scotia fruit to London 
brought returns netting consignors $3.50 to $4 
per barrel. 


in Ontario say the 


THE EXPORT OUTLOOK. 

The export movement during the coming win- 
ter should prove liberal, provided the shortage 
in our home crop is not so great as to force 
prices beyond an exportable basis. The prom- 
ise for the European demand was fully outlined 
by American Agriculturist, September 23. Ow- 
ing to the youth of the season, foreign ship- 
ments of apples from the United States and 
Canada have not assuumed a large volume, but 
they should shortly begin to increase. Latest 
cables from the United Kingdom tell of Bald- 
wins bringing $4.25 to $5 per barrel and 
Greenings $3.75 to $4.25. 


*- 


WOOL MAINTAINS ITS FIRM POSITION 


The wool situation continues to lean in favor 
of the producer, despite elements of recent 
quietude. Eastern markets show general firm- 
ness and reports indicate that dealers who 
bought 1905 fleece at 18 to 25 cents in the west, 
and 25 to 30 cents and slightly above in the 
more eastern states, are disposing of their pur- 
chases at a profit. It will be remembered that 
during the period of feverish contracting last 
spring fears were expressed that much money 
would be lost by the speculator, but these do 
not seem to have so far been realized. It is 
estimated in conservative quarters that prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the 1905 wool clip has now 
passed from dealers’ hands and gone to mills. 
It is safe to say that not for many seasons, at 
this period, has there been such a small por- 
tion of the clip remaining as this fall. 

Figures relating to the wool movement at 
Boston, the greatest wool handling center in the 
United States, are interesting. Receipts since 
the first of the year exceed 280,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of nearly 20,000,000 pounds over the 
same period in 1904. Shipments since the first 
of the year aggregate 180,000,000 pounds, show- 
ing an increase of 15,000,000 pounds over the 
same time last year. Advices from London say 
the wool auctions have opened for the season 
at firm and somewhat higher prices. 

The outlook in our northwestern states is 
keenly interesting. Many hundred thousand 
pounds of ungrown wool have been contracted 
by eastern houses in such states as Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, etc, at a range of 19 to 
23 cents per pound, the wool to be delivered 
next spring and summer. Lately there has 
been a slight lull in this speculative absorption 
of next vear’s crop, due to the fact that growers 
have strengthened their vines, owing to the ex- 
treme eagerness of buyers to contract. It is 
claimed that many flockmasters are now asking 
25 cents a pound*for 1906 fleece, and buyers are 
not taking kindly to this figure. 


WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON, 
[In cents per pound.] 
Oct 1 May 1 Janl 
Michigan: 1905 1905 1905 
Fine unwashed 253@26 20@21 21@22 
% blood unwashed... 33@34 30@31 31@32 
Ky, Ind and Mo: 
Combing 38 blood.. 35@36 30@32 31@33 
po ee. ee 30@31 26@29 29@30 
Texas (scoured basis): 
Fine 12 mos........ 74@76 63@65 65@68 
California: 
Spring southern free 70@75 60@65 60@65 
Territory: 
Fine, choice ....... 73@76 65@68 68@70 
Medium, choice .... 65@66 60@63 60@63 





A GOOD HAY CROP WELL DISTRIBUTED 

During the whole of the present season, as 
has been consistently pointed out from month 
to month by American Agriculturist in its re- 
ports, there was a continuous high promise for 
the hay crop. The season opened early, with 
the growth of grass resumed at a period sooner 
than usual, and with only very small area upon 
which any unfavorable conditions were expe- 
rienced early in the season. There was at all 
times practically the expectation of a hay crop 
decidedly above the normal. Returns now in 
from county correspondents presenting the rate 
of yield per acre, as finally harvested, show 
that while a good liberal crop has been secured, 
the yield is not entirely in keeping with the 
extraordinarily good early promise. 

Over practically the greater part of the hay 
producing sections west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains there was an excess of rainfall during 
the time the crop was maturing and should 
have been cut. In many important districts 


the cutting itself was seriously interfered with 





by repeated showers resulting in loss of part 
of the crop, and deterioration of quality for a 
still larger proportion. On account of this loss 
through wet weather at the time of harvest 
and after, the rate of yield as finally reported 
by our correspondents is somewhat less than 
had been expected, standing at 1.45 tons to 
the acre, a figure somewhat above the average 
for a series of years, but only the same as 
was reported last year after a season which 
during its whole course was not as favorable 
for the production of grass as the one just past. 

The record for the year differs from the re- 
sults secured, during the two previous seasons 
in that this year there is from a normal to 
slightly above a normal yield in practically 
every section of the country. During the two 
preceding years there was a shortage in yield 
in some states which was counterbalanced py 
a very heavy rate of yield in others. 

‘HE UNIFORMITY OF THE RATE OF YIELD 
this year, when measured by the standard of 
the normal crop for the states in question, is 
perhaps as marked as has occurred in many 
years, thus furnishing not only an ample hay 
crop for all probable demands, but a crop so 
distributed that every section secures its share. 

In the dairy regions of the northwest, where 
the question of an ample hay supply is of the 
utmest importance in carrying on _ principal 
farming operations of the district, there 
generous rainfall during the season to produce 
plenty of grass, so that a crop above the average 
was confidently expected. ‘The final result is 
about a normal crop, 

In the newer states of the northwest and in 
the far west generally, where a considerable 
part of the hay crop each year is securea by 
cutting the wild grasses upon natural meadows 
and sloughs, the extraordinary rainfall received 
just before and during the period when the 
crops should have been harvested has resulted 
in making it impossible to secure a considerable 
part of this slough hay. The loss resulting 
from this condition, however, is, in a large 
measure, if not entirely, offset by the increased 
rate of yield secured from wild grasses upon 
uplands, so that in no section is there any 
indication of probability of hay shortage. 


was 


BETTER WEST THAN EAST. 

While the territory east of Ohio had a good 
aggregate crop, the rate of yield was some- 
what uneven. Scanty rainfall in much of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England during 
the early weeks of growth made grass pros- 
pects uncertain, with thin stands in many 
places. But just prior to the harvest period 
needed moisture. accelerated the growth, and 
filled out meadows to some extent. 

In presenting American Agriculturist’s annual 
estimate of the hay crop by states, it must be 
borne in mind that the figures this year, as for 
the two previous seasons, are intended only 
to include the hay cut from cultivated grasses. 
Wild hay and slough hay are not included in 
the estimate. It may be also stated that the 
estimate of the hay crop does not include millet, 
small grains, etc, cut for hay. It may be stated 
in passing that the amount of forage this year 
secured from the small grains, millets, corn 
stover, etc, is fully up to an average, if not 
above the usual production. Taking a broad 
view of the matter, it may be confidently stated 
that the hay and forage crops of 1905 are the 
largest for some years, and ample for all re- 
quirements. 

The total area devoted to hay this year, as 
finally estimated by American Agriculturist cor- 
respondents, is 40,306,000 acres, the average rate 
of yield 1.45 tons per acre, and the total crop 
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MILL FEEDS AT REASONABLE PRICES 


The feed outlook this year is not uniform. 


As far as millstuffs are concerned, dairymen 


re hopeful of securing supplies for the winter 
somewhat more equitable prices than pre- 
vailed a year ago. With cottonseed meal pros- 
pects are hardly so encouraging, quotations 
eing relatively high. Linseed meal has opened 
he season at pretty stiff figures, but there are 
alers who believe the situation may later 
1ange more in favor of the feeder of live stock. 


FEED PRICES FOR VARIOUS YEARS. 


rCorn and oats in bushels at Chicago, all 
thers in tons at New York, mid-October top 


*1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 


Bran ..sceceeee-$19 $22 $21.50 $18.00 $19.00 
Middlings ...... 21 24 24 18.50 21.00 
‘ottonseed meal 27 27 26.50 — 27.50 
iseed oil meal. 30 28 25 26.50 30 
No 2 corn, cents. 54 53 4414 56% 561% 
Standard oats,cts 27 29 36% 29 36% 


Opening October price. 
The millstuffs market is considerably lower 
ian last October. Averaging leading markets, 
juotations are prebably around $2 a ton less 
han those prevailing a yearago. The certainty 
f a larger wheat crop gives hope to the belief 

a bigger supply of millstuffs during tue com- 
ng few months. For this reason dealers at 

eastern markets say the advances during the 
ite fall and early winter months that have 
atured trade the past two or three years may 
not be so pronounced this season. Of course 
this is all trade talk. It is nota- 


Goodwin & Co say mills in the Memphis dis- 
trict will have about the same crush as iast 
season. F. H. Bailey, vice-president of the 
Interstate cotton crushers’ association, informs 
TOP PRICES FOR BRAN. 
[Mid-month range at New York.] 


Oct Dec Mar May 
BOGGS nccccsscee $19 — —_— -—— 
ere 22 $22 $21 $29 
OY eee 21.50 22 23 24 
SOUS o64ss0006 18 19 24 21 
CONE. eseenecat 19 25 19 21 
Sa ee 17.50 17 21 20 
SE kvensnven 17.50 17.59 17.5 17.50 


TOP PRICES FOR LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
{[Mid-month range at New York.]} 


Oct Dec Mar May 
oS eer $30 a -- _ 
ae 28 $29 $29 $30 
ME Se ecencas 25 25 28.50 28 
SORE, avctnvden 26.5 27 28 27.50 
US ee are 30 30 29.50 28 
rere 27.50 28 28 27.50 
Se -ckcesdacs 17 27.50 26.75 27 


us that northeastern Texas mills are antici- 
pating a lighter output than last year. 
Quotations for cottonseed meal at southern and 
southwestern stations range $20 to $21.50 per 
ton f o b. Some dealers advance the belief 
that the lower trend of millstuffs will tend to 
keep cottonseed meal prices down. 





On Bare Spots in the lawn sow white clover 
after raking the ground thoroughly. It will 
quickly make a green cover. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODS PAY WITH CORN 
J. W. FOUNTAIN, GWINNETT COUNTY, GA. 

The *highest type of perfection in corn has 
been the object of a great deal of study and 
experiment. As yet there is a great deal that. 
might be done to increase the yields: in.the way 
of methods of cultivation and seed selection. 
The variety that wil give best yields in the 
locality to be planted is an. object of considera- 
tion with the farmer, as different varieties are 
better suited to some sections of climate and 
soil than others. In this matter each must be 
his own judge as to the best kinds, and when 
a variety is obtained that gives the best results 
in his locality, then it should’ be carefully im- 
proved and the greatest attempt at perfection 
made. My experience as to varieties of corn 
leads me to prefer a variety which will pro- 
duce two or more ears of ordinary size and 
of perfect development on a stalk in a favor- 
able season® This kind is to be preferred 
to a one-eared variety, no matter how large 
that ear may be. In favorable seasons the pro- 
lific variety will produce from two to four well- 
developed ears on each stalk, while the other 
will not do more than its task, so when condi- 
tions are unfavorable the prolific kind will at 
least make one good ear, while the one-eared 
variety will make a total failure. This is the 
greatest factor in successful corn growing. Then 
in short seasons the smaller varieties will ma- 
ture the crop early enough to insure sound 
grain, while the large kinds will sometimes be 
caught by an early frost. Seed 





» that standard bran is selling 
n earload lots at Minneapolis for 
$12.50 to $13 per ton, and about 
the same at Chicago. Quotations 

such southwestern points as 
Louis and Kansas City range 
$12 to $12.50. 

The demand for all kinds of 
feeds this coming winter will 
likely prove heavy. Butter and 
cheese prices for the past few 
months have ruled greatly in fa- 
vor of dairy farmers, and reports 
from New York and New Eng- 
land say the outlook is for a full 
number of dairy cattle to be car- 
ried through on feed. Never- 
theless, it must be borne in 
mind that the eastern silage 
crop is very generous. this 
year. 

It appears that sheep feeders 
will endeavor to extend opera- 

ons in the middle west the com- 
ing winter, a fact which should 
enlarge the demand for wheat 
creenings. The outlook for corn 
and oats consumption is favor- 
able. An Atlantic market han- 
dler of grain informed an edi- 
torial representative of this jour- 
nal that the feeding demand for 
corn will prove extensive if it 
an be bought in the east at $1.10 
to $1.15 per 100 pounds. This is 
somewhat lower than current 
quotations. 

Leading Tennessee, Texas and 
Louisiana dealers in cottonseed 
meal write American Agricul- 
turist that the outlook in that 
feed is uncertain. In many sec- 
tions mills are starting up about 
one month:later than last séason, 





definite quantity. Humphreys, page. 


This photograph was taken just before harvest of 1905, 
J. W. Fountain of Gwinnett county, Ga. 
and seed supplies are yet not @ would average 40 bushels to the acre. 





Southern Upland Corn Ready for Harvest 


is selected in the field from stalks 
that meet my ideas of perfection; 
the other stalks are cut and 
shocked. These seed ears are al- 
lowed to remain in the field until 
thoroughly dried out. The ears 
are then gathered and placed sep- 
arately, husked and sorted. In 
selecting seed the aim is to get 
ears from stalks that produce 
two well developed ears on each 
stalk. They should not be too 
high up on the stalk, nor the 
stalk small. By this selection, I 
get a corn that will habitually 
produce two or more ears, sup- 
ported by a stalk that will resist 
a severe storm even with the 
weight of so much grain. The 
ears should be fully filled out at 
base and tip, long and very firm, 
with a long grain and small cob. 
Corn with these characteristics is 
the variety that meets the de- 
mands of the consumer as well 
as the producer, assuring sound, 
firm grain. 

The method used in harvesting 
is not very different from that 
practiced in different sections. 
The corn is cut when ripe and 
the blades begin to turn yellow, 
or when the “fodder is ready to 
pull.” Large shocks are made 
and kept until fhe stalks are dry 
before shredding. Cutting and 
shredding is regarded as a new- 
fangled notion in this part of the 
state, many people never having 
seen or heard of it, but after four 
years of cutting and shredding 
I have found it to be fhe only 





on the farm of way the plant can be entirely 


; ' field 
See OS cokenie article the ‘this Utilized, consequently it pays. 


The corn harvester has not been 
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attention everywhere. 


THE GRAIN CROPS 


LFALFA 1s now attracting much 


Do not 


orget that Alfalfa needs heavy doses 
of PoTAsH to insure successful growth. 


We have a book which 1s full of 


valuable 


information to all 


farmers 


who are experimenting with Alfalfa, 
and will gladly mail it free of all cost 
to any one who will be good enough 


to write for it. 


Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 








But first ASK YOUR DEALER 


We have seven factories and make 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, 
and children, and for all 
purposes. 









) Kangaroo Kaf uppers. Sent anywhere 


in the United 
States upon receipt 


«$2.25 


and 25c. to pay delivery charges. 





A shoe for 
the farmer 
that wears 
like iron. 

Has solid 
double 
soles and strong pliable 



















Grand Prize 
ST. LOUIS FAIR 







RICE © HUTCHINS 


8 High Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 






















wo a ans ale ry 


NG SHOT 
NEW MODEL NQI7 















n able to greatly reduce 
famous high 


Here is the cheapest good gun yet made. By the omission of the take down feature we have 
cost of production and at the same time have kept the gun up to 
Jifarlin standard of strength, safety_and_ durability, Notice the clean simplicity of 












this gun. The workmanshi 


24 inch shells may be used. 


Have your dealer order it for you. 


’ and finish are perfect. 
barrels are expecially bored for smokeless as well as black powder and so chambered that 234 inch or 

¢ Several improvements in the operating parts make it the easiest, most 
reliable and best working gun in existence. We are glad to .nake it possible for every lover of guns 
and bird shooting to get this high grade repeating shot gun at so low a price. 


Send for the Martin Catalogue and Experience Book to-day. Free for 3 stamps. 


Lhe Marlin Frrearims Co, 11Willow Steet, New Haven, Ct 





The weight is only 7 pounds. The full choke 




























See OUR GUARANTEED of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry any load. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, Ill. 


— —_—— 
— 
cy 












IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FO 


Well tuiitine "oR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to_us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells aud 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 





Gola 1 Silv »dals 
Pecan Trees and Nuts : Se Tous, 1904 \atatoens 
N.” G. M. BACON P. 


. ECAN CO., De Witt, Ga. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| Only half usual quantity neces- 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila, Over 30 years old. 


sary. Pratts Harness Soap. 





=2ss 


@ SWccess With me, as my corn grows 
from 10 to 18 feet tall. The machine 
broke the stalks and the shocks could 
not be made secure. 

The corn is cut with stout hoes, 
holding the stalk while cutting and 
laying in even piles. After testing this 
method by weight, it was found that 
corn cut and shocked at the proper 
stage weighed on an average eight 
pounds more to the measured bushel 
than corn allowed to remain in the 
field after the fodder was pulled. 

To grow corn successfully it has 
been my experience as a farmer who 
guides the plow, that good _ seed 
from a variety that has proved its 
merits by its yields, soil and location 
adapted to the variety planted, and, 
most important, deep and proper prep- 
aration, shallow and frequent cultiva- 
tion are essentials. 


<< 
<> 


A Fruitful Year on the Farm. 








[From Page 359.] 


exceeded more fhan once or pos- 
sibly twice in the history of 
agriculture. The corn crop matured 


without any injury, following its late- 
ness of growth. Killing frosts in the 
corn belt had not been experienced un 
till the last week of September. The 
season for corn, as was practically the 
case with all other crops this year, 
was not wholly favorable. Plowing 
and preparation of the seedbed was 
begun earlier than usual, but a long 
period of temperatures below normal, 
accompanied by an excess of rainfall, 


prevented planting, so that the time 
gained in the preparation was lost 
before the seed was in the ground. 


Low temperatures prevented prompt 
germination, and retarded early 
growth, so that when the season was 
fairly under way, the development of 
the plant was late. 

This condiiion existed throughout 
practically the whole season, so that 
by the middle of the summer, it be- 
came more than less of a question 
whether or not the corn crop could 
be matured fully before killing frost 
was experienced. During August, 
however, good weather was expe- 
rienced, and while the previous late- 
ness was not entirely overcome, yet 
the crop was so hastened that matur- 
ity was reached throughout practi- 
cally all of the belt before the time 
came when there was any apprehen- 
sion of frost possibilities. 

ESTIMATES WAIT ON HUSKING RETURNS. 

Of course, no estimate of crop re- 
sult can be made until husking shall 
have been sufficiently in progress to 
furnish definite indication of the rate 
of yield. But from general informa- 
tion from our correspondents, coupled 
with reasonable deduction from figures 
of condition throughout the season, it 
is evident that the rate of yield of corn 
will be fully up to and probably some- 
what above the average for a series 
of years, giving a total crop upon the 
increased acreage which was planted 
beyond doubt the largest ever grown. 

General indications are that the 
quality of the crop will be in keep- 
ing with the size, although as indi- 
cated some damage has occurred in 
important districts, on account of 
breaking down stalks and ears lying 
on the ground. It is safe to assume 
that the total crop when finally esti- 
mated after husking will reach 2,600,- 
000,000 bushels, thus making it a rec- 
ord-breaking crop. 


OATS GOOD IN QUANITY AND QUALITY. 


The same weather conditions which 
influenced the wheat crop had a sim- 
ilar effect upon the crop of oats. The 
generally moist and comparatively 
cool season up to the time of harvest 
resulted in a strong growth and good 
heading. The threshing test now de- 
velops the fact that the average rate 
ef yield is about a normal, possibly 


a trifle above, and that the total crop 





will be in excess of 900,000,009 bushelg 
This is not a record crop for Oats, but 
in view of the character of the Season 
especially the unfavorable Conditions 
which surround harvest in important 
districts, it must be taken as a return 
fully as good as could have been ap. 
ticipated. 

Definite figures showing the cotton 
yield this year are not yet available 
As the acreage was materially reduced 
it is generally conceded that the crop 
will not come up to last year's pheno. 
menal total. The market for cotton 
is relatively higher than last winter or 
spring. 


— 
A Good Hay Crop Well Distributed, 


{From Page 318.] 
58,330,000 tons. The showing in de 
tail by states is as follows: 

HAY CROP OF 1905, BY STATES, 

















Acres Peracre Tong 

New England.. 3,929,000 1.15 4,530,000 
New York...... 5,166,000 1.45 3491 00) 
Pennsylvania... 3,228,000 1.50 53842009 
FORAS...sc-cce-s C208 1.60 $07 000 
Arkansas....... 863,000 1.50 199 000 
Tennessee ..... 3%),000 1.55 605 000 
West Virginia.. 528,000 1.40 739 000 
Kentucky..... . 429 000 1.37 588 000 
ea 2,030,000 1.55 4.077.000 
Michigan....... 2,236, 1.47 3,287,000 
re 787, 1.39 2 484 000 
eee &  ! 1.25 3,408 000 
Wisconsin...... 1,861,000 1.98 3.685 000 
Minnesota 876,000 1.74 1,524,000 
TOWS 2... cecceee 3,101 000 ..76 458,000 
Missouri........ 2.522 000 1.19 3,001 00 
OS eee 2,005 000 1.39 2.787 000 
Nebraska ...... BSS 000 1.70 995,000 
North Dakota.. 144,400 1.40 202,000 
South Dakata.. 196 C00 1.40 266,000 
California...... 0 1.25 764,00 
Oregon ....c0.- 14,000 2.00 688,00 
Washington.... 600 2.10 683,000 
Oklahoma,..... », 000 1.25 24,000 
ee 3,924,000 30 5,101,000 

i re 40,206,000 1.45 8,330,000 

194 40,008 000 1.45 18,164,000 

I9MUS  ..cccccce 40,037,000 1.4 57,806,000 


The Potato Movement and Market. 


In another part of this issue of J 
American Agriculturist is given a very 


complete outline of the potato crop 
outlook. This will bear full consid- 
eration by all growers. 

Advices from Long Island indicate 
that potatoes are rotting in a serious 
manner. Buyers offer 55@6Uc p bu 
fob. 

Buyers in no hurry, preferring to 
wait until rot is over.—[Cor, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

Think about 50% of an average crop. 
No rot up to Sept 27, and no blight 
where thorough spraying was prac- 


ticed.—[H. P., Medina, N Y. 
Buyers paid 35c before rot appeared, 


then stopped purchasing.—[J. L. W. 
Washington Co, Va. 
3uyers not making offers at a late 


Sept date, but are renting cellars for 

storage. Crop below last year Blight 

prevalent to a serious degree.—[W. ©. 
.. 


F., Erie Co, N 
Blight affected some pieces, also 
some rot. Acerage here larger, with 


prospects of a full average yield. Buy- 


ers shy on potatoes, fearing rot. 
few sales at 40c. Most of the rot in 


early stock; late crop not so badly af- 
fected.—[H. W., Cortland Co, N Y. 

Acreage normal, with excess of 
moisture during the season. Heavy 
growth of vines, but attacked by eary 
blight. Some complaint of rot, crop 
estimates 60 to 70%. Buyers on Sept 
25 paying 40c p bu.—[F. A. Derthick, 
Portage Co, O. 

Consumers are eager to lay in stock 
for winter. Buying in 10 to 20-bu lots 
at 50c delivered. Prospects for about 
90% of a full crop.—f[J. H. S., Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 


Potato prospects for 80% of a spe 
average yield, tubers smoother ¥ 


fair size.—[C. A. S., Palmyra, 

Writing from Minnehaha Co, 5 D, 4 
correspondent says the crop will 8 
75% of last year. Buyers holding back, 
offering only 20@25c p bu. 

At New York, offerings of really fine 
tubers were not large and such found 
ready sale at $1.75@2 p bbl. Plenty 
of inferior stock arriving and moving 
at 1@1.25. 

At Boston, the market is stronget, 
due partly to decreased _ receipts 
Choice Me stock brings 58@55c p bu 
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Apples of Good Quality for Planting. 


HENRY D. LEWIS, DUCHESS COUNTY, N Y. 





I regard the Northern Spy as one 
of the best commercial apples I have 
ever grown. As @ dessert apple, in my 
ion, it has no equal, unless, per- 


opin 
it be the Newtown Pippin. The 


haps, 

high quality of the Spy, combined with 
its extreme hardiness and splendid 
root system of the tree, renders it as 


good as one can grow. Even in grow- 
ing other varieties? it is our practice to 
buy Spys. or Rhode Island Greenings 
and afterward top-work them, al- 
though it is a shame to spoil them. I 
do not know of two better money- 
makers in the long list of varieties 
than the Spy and the Greening. Our 
specialty has been the Newtown Pip- 
pin, whieh, although of the very best 


quality, is a weak grower. One can 
get a2 much better tree and much 
quicker by top-working the Pippin on 
either the Spy or Greening. We have 
an orchard of Newtowns grown in this 
way which gave us last year 1500 bar- 
rels of assorted fruit from 500 trees. 

, Newtown is not an excessive 
be ‘r, but an annual one, and when 
top-worked on the Greening I believe 
it one of the longest lived avple trees 


in existence. The one fault I have to 
find with it is that it has a very deli- 
cate foliage, subject to various fungous 
diseases, It requires careful spraying 

i high fertilization. 

it does best on certain soils and is 
one of the standards in the Hudson val- 
ley. It also does well in Virginia, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. I regard the Cali- 
fornia Newtown inferior in quality, al- 


though finer in appearance, than our 
own, I consider ten varieties too many 
for any commercial orchard. Five 
are plenty, but of course one wants 
one or two other varieties for family 
use and personal gratification. I do 


not think it well, however, for com- 
mercial growers to experiment, but 
they should stick to the old standard 
varieties of known merit. No one 
man can give a list of varieties adapt- 
ed to all sections. For the Hudson 


valley, I would suggest Newtown, 
Greening, Baldwin, Spy and Graven- 
stei This would be enough for me, 
but if a grower desires to have ten 
varicties would add the Sutton, Mc- 
Intosh, Hubbardston, Grimes Golden 


and 


stein 


Spitzenberg. I mention Graven- 
among the first five, because it 
is an early apple of great vigor and 
high quality as well as fine in appear- 


ance. It does well with us and has a 
Splendid, strong foliage, almost im- 
mune from diseases of various kinds. 


Fruit trees in this section still show 
the disastrous effects of the severe 
Winter of 1903-4. It will take some 
time for them to fully recover, and 
growers should give special attention 
to the trees at this time, as they need 
extra care and fertilization. The past 
Winter I do not think has been inju- 
rious, as the wood at present looks 
all right and indications point to an 
average crop. Peach buds were all 
right up to the middle of April. Pears 


are in a bad condition. I think I am 
Sate in saying that one-half the pear 
trees ia this section have been cut out. 
Many trees are infested in this section 


With scurfy scale. Some fruit growers 
have mistaken this for San Jose scale. 
Although we have not yet had this 
‘ater pest, it will no doubt reach 
this location in a short time.—[See 
Page 317 for basket of Spy apples 
srown by Mr Lewis.] 


_> 


‘ Allow me to congratulate you on the 
‘ine appearance of September 2 Amer- 
lean Agriculturist. It certainly is a 
credit to the publishers. I believe your 
What the World Is Doing department 
will prove very acceptable to your 
many readers who have not the time 
or opportunity to follow up the large 
coings of the world.as they are pre- 
Sented by the daily press from day to 


day.—[ Edwin C. Tyson, Adams Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


{Cut out this form.] 


What Do You Want on Your Farm 
from the List Below? 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR PROMPT ANSWERS 


Cranberry Yield Makes a Good Total. 


The cranberry crop of the United 
States was secured in generally good 
condition, frost in the harvest weeks 
holding off throughout practically all 
of September. This is in sharp and 
gratifying contrast with the experience 
of growers in Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts one year ago. The crop, as 
a whole, is uneven, however, due to 
earlier trying climatic conditions; very 
good in-some sections, indifferent in 
others. American Agriculturist’s esti- 
mate of the commercial cranberry 
crop of 1905 is 910,000 bushels. This 
may be compared with revised figures 
for a year ago, 1,035,000 bushels. The 
latest crop is apparently a little small- 
er than the good yield of two years 
ago, but considerably in excess of 1902. 

The ultimate output of cranberries 
depends so very largely upon weather 
conditions just at this time of the year 
that it is possible the 1905 figures may 
be amplified a little from those here 
given. Every day in which the bogs 
escape frost during the last half of 
September and opening of October, 
especially if there be ample sunshine 
meanwhile, serves to develop the fruit 
and increase the yield, hence the diffi- 
culty of stating finally at the moment. 

The accompanying table shows 
American Agriculturist’s estimate of 
the cranberry crop of 1905, stated in 
thousands of bushels, compared with 
each of the last six years. What may be 
regarded as a bumper crop of cran- 
berries is 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 bushels. 

CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS. 

{In thousands of bushels.] 
1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 1899 
N E, N Y....475 675 425 410 540 475 600 
New Jersey ..300 250 410 135 300 250 240 
The West oosss- 135 110 100 130 110 7 120 





Total ...cccese 910 1035 935 675 950 800 960 
CROP RELATIVELY BEST IN WISCONSIN. 


Our readers have been informed 
from week to week regarding the de- 
velopment of the crop, and have long 
since learned that cranberries were 
better in the west than in the east. 
Wisconsin has a generally good crop, 
materially larger than a year ago, fruit 
excellent in quality. The few com- 
mercial bogs in Michigan are turning 
off fair quantities of fruit. 

Eastern Massachusetts, the leading 
producing section for this special crop, 
has secured a reasonably good yield, 
yet far short of a full one. The harvest 
there shows the adverse conditions fol- 
lowing early spring frosts and visita- 
tions of insect pests; finally came some 
losses from hailstorms this fall. In New 
Jersey the condition is uneven, but the 
commercial crop will prove a good 
average compared with the last few 
years. 

RECENT FAVORABLE WEATHER HELPS EAST, 

The crop in New Jersey, estimated 
a few weeks ago around 250,000 
bushels, has been favored by generally 
good weather up to the time of har- 
vest, this somewhat swelling the total 
to approximately 300,000 bushels, or 
larger than a year ago, but less than 
the big yield of 1903. In that state 
considerable damage followed as a re- 
sult of heavy frosts last May, making 
the rate of yicld very uneven; in some 
instances a quarter to half a full yield, 
in others, where frost visitation was 
at a minimum outturn considerably 
more than u full average. Insectg 
caused some damage as usual. Around 
Hamilton, N J, one grower with70 acres 
writes American Agriculturist that 
so much of his bogs as were in bear- 
ing condition were greatly damaged by 
crickets and katydids. In parts of the 
state a period of three very hot days 
in August caused some damage, and 
there was also hindrance to develop- 
ment by more or less drouth in mid- 
summer. But after all, the May frost 
caused the most harm. 

FRUIT WORMS AND EARLY FROSTS ON CAPE. 


As earlier indicated, the important 


In a word, if you were able to buy 
everything in the following list that 
you could use to advantage, put an X 
mark against the articles you would 
Select. Put O against each article in 
the list that you already own or have 
the use of. Both marks against the 
same article will mean that you al- 
ready own it, but that you would like 
a new one. Thus X against aerator 
for milk means that you would like 
one of these things if you could af- 
ford it, while O against aerator means 
tiat you have something of this kind 
in your dairy that is all right; but if 
you mark it XO you thereby indicate 
that your old aerator is about done for 
and you would like a new one. So on 
with the other things. Articles not 
marked, you don’t own and don’t need. 

Cut out the coupon and list below, 
write your name, etc, in blanks at top, 
check the list as above, and send it 
to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York city, at once, on 
or before Monday, October 18 at latest. 
With your checked list, send a brief 


letter, mentioning (in order of im- 
portance to you the three _ things 
or implements among all those 


you have checked that you most re- 
quire for the easiest and most profit- 
able working of your farm. State 
briefly why you need these’ three 
things so much more than any others, 
what make you prefer and why. You 
are not obligated in any way by send- 
ing us your checked list and letter. 
$100.00 in Prize Money. 

For the list carefully checked that 
is accompanied by the best letter, we 
will give 

[See top next column.] 
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6S ee ee 25.00 
Second prise ...iceccocse 15.00 
eee DED secccccvess 10.00 
Four prizes each of $5.. 20.00 
Five prizes each of $3.. 15.00 
Five prizes each of $1.. 5.00 
Ten prizes each of 50c 5.00 
Special prizes ..... cooe 5.00 

31 prizes in all...... $100.00 


Special prizes: $1 for list earliest 
mailed, as shown by postmark; $2 
for list which checks X against great- 
est number of things wanted; $1 for 
list which checks O against greatest 
number of things already owned; $1 
for list which checks greatest num- 
ber of articles both XO. 


The prizes of $5 or more will be 
paid in orders on manufacturers to 
apply on purchuse price of the arti- 
cle first named in prize winning letter 
a most needed. Thus, if the first prize 
letter mentions a cream separator. first 
among the three things most needed, 
the writer of that letter will receive 
an order on the separator manufac- 
turer good for $25 toward the purchase 
price of such a machine. The prizes 
of $3 or less will be paid in cash, 


RULES—Anyone may compete, 
whether a subscriber or not, young or 
old, male or female—the more the 
merrier, but the name inserted at top 
of blank must be that of the head of 
house or farm. There is no entry fee 
or expense of any kind. Each list 
must be accompanied by brief letter 
as specified. Use our printed list for 
checking. List and letter must be 
mailed by Monday, October 18, at lat- 
est, and as much earlier as possible. 
Write with pencil or ink. 





X means wanted. O means owne 


new or better needed. 





For American Agriculturist, New York. 


FARM IMPLEMENT AND SUPPLIES CONTEST 
For One Hundred Dollars in Prises 


d, not wanted. XO means owned but 














SR TE chs dnGeesecncenus keaeeheceeees eens inpesnseooesede 
Name in full (write plainly) 

I beeen casea sabes eanead ese eee COU sccccssevess State co.cc. 
I am......a subscriber to American Agriculturist. I farm about 
acres, including both improved and unimproved land. This past year my 
two leading crops were about..... acres of.......+++++ And ..,-.---acred 
Dis a knee ds I usually keep about .. ........horses, .........COWS 

GREER, wocncces a eee .- Sheep,..... -+- poultry. 

Adze Bag holder Barrel trucks Bean puller 
Aerator, milk Bag trucks Barrow, wheel Bean thresher 
Anvil and vice Bags, feed Baskets, market Bean planter 
Axe Barrels Baskets, stave Bee hives 


[SEE OVER] 
{Cut out this 


[SEE OVER] 
form] 





cranberry producing section of eastern 
Massachusetts suffered from adverse 
conditions. Perhaps not the least of 
these was the insect visitation of fruit 
worms, which served to reduce the 
otherwise excellent promise. Frosts 
in the spring caused considerable ul- 
timate harm. Fortunately for grow- 
ers, frost held off at the harvest period 
until even the late varieties were well 
under cover, and this with the de- 
velopment of berries on the vines dur- 
ing the last half of September, carried 
satisfaction to growers. The quality 
of the Cape Cod fruit is generally 
good. 
PRICES AND MARKET PROSPECTS. 

The season is opening in a fairly 
favorable manner for cranberry pro- 
ducers. Prices not high, yet indica- 
tions of a healthy demand during the 
regular season. The shortage in ap- 
ples, and the high prices ruling for 


that fruit, it is expected will prove of 
direct benefit to the cranberry mar- 
ket. In Wisconsin, where the fruit 
is noted for its excellent keeping qual- 
ities, growers show no hurry about 
selling. Sec Fitch of the Wisconsin 
state cranberry growers’ association 
advises American Agriculturist that the 
movement toward commercial centers 
will not begin in earnest for several 
weeks. Some sales in that state are 
reported at $6 per barrel f o b cars 
for standard, but only a small produc- 
tion of the stock yet contracted. 
WESTERN BUYERS LEAVE CAPE COD. 
The American cranberry company. 
always heavy buyers of Cape Cod fruit, 
have withdrawn from that market for 
the time being. This company repre- 
sents jointly N. A. Coble & Co of Chi- 
cago, and A. U. Chaney company of 
Des Moines, la. Their representative 
at Wareham, Mass, Mr N. A. Coble, 
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[Cut out this form, 


WHAT DO YOU WANT ON 


COMMERCIAL’ AGRICULTURE 


its full length.] 


YOUR FARM FROM THE LIST BELOW? 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR PROMPT ANSWERS. 


Bee supplies 
Beet puller 
Bellows, spray- 
ing 
Bells, cow 
Bells, sheep 
Bell, farm 
Binder, corn 
Binder, wheat 
Binder, twine 
Bits 
Blacksmiths’ 
tools 
Blanket, horse 
Bob sled 
Bog hoe 
Boiler, dairy 
Boiler, heating 
Boiler, cooking 
Bone cutters 
Bottles, milk 
Brooder 
Brooms, 
Brushes, 
ery 
Brushes, horse 
Buckets, covered 
Buckets, well 
Buggies 
Bull rings 
Bush hooks 
Butter boxes 
Butter ladles 
Butter workers 


Calf feeders 
Cans, oil, 

Cans, milk 
Carriage, family 


stable 
cream- 


[See Preceding Page.] 


Diggers, post 
hole 
Diggers, potato 


Drill, fertilizer 
Drill, grain 
Drill, corn 
Drill, garden 
Drill, wells 
Ear markers 
Engines, gas 


Engines, gaso- 
line 

Engines, kero- 
sene 


Engines, steam 
Sngines, trac- 
tion 

Evaporators, 
fruit, syrup 

Eveners 

Extension ladder 

Fan mills 

Feed trucks 

Fence, poultry 

Fence, machines 

Fencing wire 


Fertilizer, sower 

Fertilizer, com- 
mercial 

Fertilizer, mate- 
rials 

Forges 


Forks, hay 
Forks, manure 
Forks, spading 
Forks, stable 
Fruit pickers 
Fumigators 





Coble, 


Placks, it is 


market 
tion, 


lets, 


and 


price for their Jate berries than they 
anticipated. 


about 


a very 


“are to a great extent mutual 
and our view of the situation is this: 
If there is a very small supply of Early 
as well to let a 
moderate quantity of berries go to the 
zet them 
If all the growers hold their ber- 
ries until November, probably we will 
have a repetition of three years ago. 
The western trade left the Cape and 
cid not come back again during the 
reason and there were too many ber- 
ries on the Cape for the eastern mar- 
consequently growers 
Cape acceptea 


into consump- 


certain 


this year, 
cured. 


Hoe, wheel 
Hog rings 
Hog scrapers 
Hooks, potato 
Hose reels 
Huller, bean and 
pea 
Ice tools 
Incubator 
Jacks, wagon 
Jack screws 
Jointer, plow 
Knife, budding 
Knife, corn 
Knife, hay 
Knife, pruning 
Ladder, step 
Lantern 
Lawn mower 
Lawn rake 
Leaders, cattle 
Lister, corn 
Loader, hay 
Loader, lumber 
Manure spreader 
Marker, field 
Mattocks 
Maul, spike 
Measures 
Measuring tapes 
Mill, bone 
Mill, grain 
Mill, saw 
Mole trap 
Mortar and 
pestle 
Mould, butter 
Mowers 


Scrapers, drag 
Scrapers, wheel 
Scythe stones 
Scythes 
Seeder, grass 
Shears, pruning 
Shears, sheep 
Shearing 
machine 
Sheep dips 
Shellers, corn 
Shovels 
Shovel, snow 


Shovel, spades 
and scoops 
Silos 


Sickles, grain 
Sled, one horse 
Spades 
Spades, drain 
Split links 
Splitting wedges 
Sprayed, potato 
Spraying mate- 
rial 
Spreader, 
manure 
Sprinkler, lawn 
Stacker, hay 
Stack covers 
Stanchions, 
tle 
Staple puller 
Staples 
Stock foods 
Stock markers 
Stock stove 
Stump pullers 
Stretchers, wire 


cat- 





Carpenters’ tools Furnace Pails Syringes 
Carrier, hay Garden hoes Pads, sweat Tackle blocks 
Carrier, other Garden hose Paint Tank Heater 
Cart, horse Garden plows Picks Tank dipping 
Cart, hand Garden rakes Pipe wrench Tank water 
Chains, log Garden trowels Planter, potato Tedder, hay 
Chains, whiffle- Gin, cotton Planter, corn Teeth, harrow 
tree Grain scoop Pliers, cutting Telephone 
Churns Grain sickles Plows, double Tester, milk 
Cider mills Grass seeder mold Thresher, small 
Clevises, plow Gravel screens Plows, garden grain 
Clippers, grass Grease, axle Plows, side hill Ties, cow 
Clippers, horse Grinders, mower Plows, shovel Tongs, track 
Clover cutter knife Plows, subsoil Tools, various 
Clover huller Grindstone Plows, sulky Trowels 
Contractors Halter chains Press, hay Trucks, bag 
picks Halters Press, cider Trucks, barrel 
Cooker, feed Hames Poultry supplies Umbrellas, 
Coops, poultry Hammers, nail Pruners, tree wagon 
Coops, shipping Hammers, stone Pumps, chain Veterinary sup- 
Corn hoes Hand weeders Pumps, spray plies 
Corn knives Harness Punches, marke Washing 
Cotton planters Harness oil ing machine 
Cow ties Harness soap Racks, hay Wagons, road 
Cradles, grain Harrows, dise Racks, stock Wagons, low 
Cream separator Harrows, Rake, hay down 
Crowbar smoothing Rake, garden Weeders 
Cross cut saws Harrows, spad- Rat traps Whiffletrees 
Cultivators ing Roller, field Windmills 
Curry combs Harvester for Roofing Wrenches, car- 
Cutter, feed grain Rope riage 
Cutter, root Hatchets Sand screens Wrenches, pipe 
Cutter, ensilage Hay carrier Sausage stuffer Wrenches, 
Cutting pliers Hedge shears Saw, panel monkey 
Dehorning clip- Hoe, bog Saw, pruning Other articles 
pers Hoe, field Scales, bag needed may be 
Ditching Hoe, grub Scales, wagon written on 
machines Hoe, scuffle Scoop, potato separate sheet. 
[See preceding page for instructions. ] 
writes American Agriculturist that sey growers commence packing and 
they will keep their office open there shipping they will take the market 
during the season, but are not in the and hold it. There is a fairly good 
market to buy any Early Blacks at the crop in New Jersey and about the 
present asking prices. These are same quantity in Wisconsin as last 
around &6 per barrel. year, and according to reports, both 
“The interests of the Cape Cod _ sections are looking forward to early 
rrower and _ ourselves,’ writes Mr _ sales.’ 


Fine Bright Hay Will Be Wanted. 





The hay outlook as regards late fall 


quantity. 


and winter prices is a somewhat un- 
Expressions 
leading handlers of hay at large east- 
ern receiving points tend to voice the 
belief that there will not be a 
densome surplus of fine quality stock 
despite the good 
As a result many are looking 
for fairly good prices to prevail during 


from 


bur- 


crop se- 


on the the next few months for the better 

much lower grades of hay. The yield was large in 

many parts of\ Ohio, Michigan, New 

When Wisconsin and Jer- York.and other states that are main 


contributors to Atlantic markets, but 
owing to wet weather the proportion 
of No 1 stock is moderate. 

The market for rye straw is consid- 
erably lower than a few months ago. 
In fact the wind-up of the season of 
1904-5 saw rye straw selling around 
$20@22 per ton at some eastern mar- 
kets; that range may be compared 
with present quotations around $15. 
Dealers at New York say the outlook 
is for very good demand for hay dur- 
ing the present winter. The great ac- 
tivtity in construction work in the 
metropolis during the last few months 
has drawn many draft horses to the 
city, and thus causing an extensive in- 
quiry for hay. New York quotations 
for choice .timothy range $16@17 p 
ton, Boston about the same. Rye 
straw quotable at 15 p ton. 

Canadian advices say Quebec and 
Ontario have some fine hay to ship to 
the U § this winter provided prices are 
favorable. No 1 hay is now selling at 
$7@7.50 p ton in Montreal and to ex- 
port at present would mean that sell- 
ers must accept $5@5.50. Cables from 
the U K report prospects for a fairly 
good demand for American hay this 
year. 


Marketing Crops on Shares. 


WILLIAM A. GOOD, ROCKINGHAM CO, 





VA. 
[This article was among the prize winners iir our 
contest on How to market farm produce profitably.] 


This will show you what a farmer's 
son did as tenant in the year 1903. I 


had under m:anagement 60 acres of 
land and farmed it on the %-crop 
payment plan, the owner furnishing 


everything necessary to carry on the 
work excepting the hired help. Each 
crop was treated separately, showing 
the relative cost and net profit in 
each. The figures given cover the to- 
tal costs incidental to harvesting and 
marketing. Results are as follows: 


HAY. 
July 3. | errr 
Aug 24 11-5 tons baled at $10.75. 
Sept 23 1 load second crop 











Nov 21 2.1 tons baled at $11.15........ 23.44 
EE -acwabnebidentdcdemenenonneds $112.89 
BOs] GHPSMGIB cccccccccccceccccs 23.15 
See Sethwnsibennmineiannreniie $89.74 
CORN. 
Oct 76 bus 10 Ibs corn at 50c...... $38.08 
Oct 198 behs fodder at 4c .......... 7.92 
GOED. sacccsaccnvccocecevoseceseses $46.00 
WOCRE GUOMESS  csccevecosssvcces 9. 
BE Scenvncnaqaedsssceusetccess $36.31 
WHEAT. 
WD tame Ob GS COtS.... 20 ccccccesce $76.50 
EEE GEGEN cic cccccvcvicssces 16.25 
TOR anaraccvncesivesessentascacs 60. 25 
. OE NS 6c iiideserdetenssts $186.30 


It will be noticed the bulk of hay 
crop was sold direct from field, loose; 
this went to private parties in both 
town and country. Deliveries were 
made late in evening, and in morn- 
ing while hay was drying, thus avoid- 


ing any material interference with 
regular routine of harvesting. Corn 
crop was also sold to private cus- 


tomers while green and converted into 
cash before the land owner’s share 
cculd be cribbed, thereby getting the 
cream of the early market. All fur- 
ther expenses that will be incurred are 
included in figures given. The wheat 
crop was sold to the local mills. Ali 
personal expenses were met by doing 
odd jobs outside the farm, and the 
net total was clear cash. 

In future, closer attention will be 
given to the demands and possibilities 
of the private trade and I aim to 
eater to it more promptly and serve 
it better. Farm products in this way 
can be marketed much earlier and 
more profitably than where large 
bulks are wanted. Had I grown 
truck crops in connection with the 
usual farm products of this section, 
it would have added materially to the 
year’s totals. I keep posted on mar- 


ket values by reading the old reliable 
American Agricuturist, and hold my 








customers by serving them with ni 
clean goods, in an honest, straightt 
ward business manner. 


<<. 
—_ 


What the Farmer Has to Buy, 


ce, 
or. 





Now that money is beginning to 
roll in for 1905 crops, farmers 
throughout the country are interested 
in prices they will have to pay for 
the “‘necessities’’ of life. The general 
wholesale market situation as regards 
grocery products shows no Violent 
changes from a year ago. There hay 
been a gradual advancing tendency in 
a few commodities, however, since this 
past midsummer. 

Coffee is a trifle higher than in June; 
wholesale prices for large lots of green 
coffee at New York range 814 to 9 
cents per pound. It will be borne in 
mind that these are speculative quo- 
tations, showing a marked difference 
from retail prices prevailing in the 
average country village or in the city, 
The farmer will be glad to know that 
he can buy flour at more equitable 
prices than prevailed a year ago. Of 
course this reflects less advantageous 
ly to the grower, who has wheat to 
sell. Sugar is somewhat lower than 
summer quotations. It is claimed the 
new beet sugar crop of the United 
States promises a generous yield this 
year. 

The following table shows range of 


wholesale prices at New York for 
various staple articles. The standard 
for coffee is green Rio No 7; tea, gun- 


powder extra; sugar, fine granulated; 
flour, spring straights; rice, good; pep- 
per, Singapore; molasses, open kettle; 
petroleum, refined. 

Oct 1, 05 June 1, '05 
Coffee, p Ib, 8%4%@ 8%c TK@8 c 
M’l's’s, p g’l, 30 @35 ec 29 
Rice, p lb, 34%23@ 4 c 3%@ 344c 
Pepper, p lb, 125%.@12l4c 11%@12 c 
Flour, wheat, 


Oct 1, "4 
81.@ 85§c 
@3% ¢31 @37 ¢ 
314@ 34e 
125,@13 ¢ 


p bbl, $4.30@4.40 $4.75@4.90 $5.75706.00 
Flour, rye, 

p bbl, $4.00@4.35 $4.25@4.85 $4.40@4.9 
Sugar, p lb, 5 @5%c 5%@6 c51-5@52-5e 
Tea, p lb, 238 @38 c27 @33 c30 aH c¢ 
Lard, p lb, 7%@ 7%c 7%@ 7\%c 714@ Te 
Petroleum, 

p gal, 124%4@13 c¢ 12%4¢ 12%4@13 ¢ 





-_-- 


Rice More Profitable to Growers. 

The rice situation this year presents 
phases of rather more than usual in- 
terest. Low prices for the past two or 
three seasons have tended to increase 
consumption of this staple not only in 
the United States, but also in England 
and on the continent. Within the past 
few months the market has worked 
upward to some extent, and this may 
have a moderate influence on the de- 
mand. The main difficulty with the 
distribution of the rice crop, according 
to reliable dealers, is that there is too 
great a margin between prices re- 
ceived by farmers and quotations to 
consumers in retail lots. 

The rice acreage of the United States 
this year was materially shortened. 
The government estimated the shrink- 
age at 26 per cent, and well posted pri- 
vate authorities say the acreage was 
not over 60 per cent of last year. The 
stoppage of the war in the orient will 
have no immediate effect upon the rice 
trade of the country, according to Dan 
Talmage’s Sons Co, New York rice fac- 
tors. They claim Japan was a large 
buyer of Indian rice while the war was 
in progress. It will necessarily take 
some months for the Japs to disband 
their army; in the meantime large 
quantities of rice will be necessary to 
provide for the men still in the field. 
A report from Yokohama says heavy 
rains have caused a falling off in the 
rice crop of Japan and prices are on 
the up grade. At New York head rice 
brings 5 to 6 cents per pound. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Eastern Farm Experiences. 





eve hardwood ashes to be one 








be 
pow best fertilizers we have. I 
have found this scheme of fertilizing 
has done remarkably well in our sec- 
tion th new land. Of course, we 
have to use them discreetly. Some of 
our new planters thought that if a little 
ashes was good, a great deal more 
would better, and they killed all 
their es,—[Col I. C. Wade, Haber- 
shan unty, Ga. 

After the wheat, hay and oats have 
nll be harvested, it is a good time 
ton the weeds in the fence corners, 
where the mower cannot be used. It 
js also a good time to clean up any 
manure that has been left around the 
barn and yards. Where wheat is to 
follo oats, the ground should be 
plo 3 soon as possible, so as to be 
settl before time to sow. If rain 
dos t settle the ground, a roller 
shoul » used until a solid and fine 
Bet secured, then drill about 
Sey é 25, in this latitude. We 
yiay en raising Red Fultz for sev- 
era and find it a very good va- 
riet stands up well and is an 
Exc yielder. It requires 1% 
vushels of seed per acre. About 200 
pou! of some good grade of fer- 
tiliz Imost a necessity, if you want 
of rop of wheat or grass. Wheat 
can i1ised somewhat cheaper and 
gust < ll after corn, if preferred.— 
JL. F. McKinnie, Delaware County, O. 
} A n as cream has been separat- 
ed | suld be cooled immediately to 
as temperature as possible in 
the mer and below 60 degrees in 
the r. When different lots of 
cream are to be mixed, the fresh 
cream should always be thoroughly 
cooled before it is put in with the old 
cream Adding fresh, warm cream to 
cream that has been separated and 
held f me time, causes the develop- 
mer f lactic acid which, if not prop- 
erly controlled, will produce bad fla- 
vors cream and butter.—[G. R. 
Tay! 

Wwe e a feed grinder which we 
ha using about a year. It 
cost S30) and freight. It is driven with 
& two-horse tread power. We use 
horses 0 of about 1000 pounds each. We 
can ind about six bushels per hour 
shclicd grain, or four bushels cob and 
ell until cobs get too hard. One man 
and » horses are required. The cost 
dep. on the wage value, say 30 
cel er hour, or 5 to 7% cents per 
bus We have simple bolter at- 
tar ent with which we produce fin- 
est 1 d meal and graham flour. I 
think it will pay any farmer feeding 
over ten head of stock to own a feed 
grinder. So far we feed ground corn 
te « dry. I think it saves about 
one rd of the feed. I would sepa- 
rate ull nubbins at gathering time and 


~ 








BPaowtwnrae 











JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


"The Resister”’ 


grind them whole before Christmas. I 
would use shelled corn after that. 
When the cobs get hard, they are 
very slow to reduce. With a good en- 
giné this grinder would be almost 
doubly effective, and would pay pro- 
portionately better. The team’s wages 
would be cut off and the man’s labor 
would produce almost double results. 
I would rather horses of mine stand 
in the stable when not on the farm 
cr road, than to have them tramp a 
tread power. But the tread machine 
is inexpensive. They will get more 
rotary power out of a horse than any- 
thing you can use.—[J. M. Daniel, 
Madison County, N C. 








I have never grown any root crops 
for sheep, except the common turnips. 
These were sown on the head rows of 
the corn fields and other odd places. 
This crop can be grown with very lit- 
tle expense compared with mangels, 
swedes and the rest. I have never be- 
lieved the latter crops would pay in 
this section where labor is scarce and 
high. Therefore, we have relied on 
grazing on scarlet clover, rape and 
cowpeas sown as cover crops and de- 
pending on the silage and crimson 
clover when the snow was on the 
ground. Of course, this method could 
not be carried out in localities where 
the ground is covered all winter with 
snow, but I would try hard to have 
enough alfalfa hay and good mixed 
corn and cowpea silage before both- 
ering with roots, as its food value is 
fo much greater and the cost of pro- 
duction, storing and feeding much 
less.—[William M. Dickson, Kent 
County, Del. 


Many acres in our immediate vicin- 
ity are devoted to strawberry culture. 
The crop usually follows potatoes or 
corn of the previous year. “These have 
the usual fertilizers, but the soil is 
*ebundantly capable of giving to the 
strawberry all it needs without either 
fertilizer or mulch. A sandy loam is 
usually selected, and fields are chosen 
that slope gently to the southeast, 
south or southwest. It strikes me very 
forcibly that a sawdust mulch would 
foul the ripe berry and injure the 
sale. Besides, sawdust is not accessible 
about here. It is all used in the ice 
harvest.—[Abraham Leach, Morris 
County, N J. 





We cut off all feed, except hay ten 
days before it is time for our cows to 
calve and keep a record to show when 
each cow should calve. We allow our 
calves to remain with the cows only 
three days. If we raise the calf, it is 
kept in a low pen where the cow can 
see it and reach over and lick it. This 
ig done to prevent the cow from fret- 
ting.—[J. S. Oliver, Indiana County, 
Pa. 


“TI saw your advin old reliable A A.” 














BRONZE TURKEYS AT THE FALL ROUNDUP 


Turkeys are generally considered difficult to raise, 
keeps so many farmers from having them on the farm. 
veather birds the first two months of 
ng, vigorous stock to start with. 


ed so fatal, 


The blackhead disease, 
is under the carefulinvestigation of the Rhode Island ex- 


which is one reason 
Turkeys are 
should have 

which has 


their lives. One 


ment station and some valuable information on the subject is expected 


} 


Charles Jones of Illinois. 


ong The birds pictured represent a part of the flock in October of 





Rex dfintkote 
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ROOFING 











We started 





Unlike shingles, it resists fire. 


can’t. 


RESISTS 
TEMPTATION 


We Will Not Reduce 
Quality to Meet Low Prices 


business in 1837, 
we have made and handled only the best goods, charged 
a reasonable price, quality considered, and have never 
allowed unfair competition to weaken this position. 

Rex Flintkote Roofing is the best wool-felt roofing in the 
world—it has no ‘‘quality competition. 
of cheap substitutes which look (on the surface) like Rex Flintkote are 
being offered by some dealers for larger profit. 

Its quality is proved dy time—its durability and weather-resisting 
power make it the cheapest and most satisfactory SIDING and ROOF- 
ING for houses, barns, poultry buildings—even if first-cost is a trifle more. 
Uniike tin, it, will not leak at the 
first touch—no need to shovel snow off Rex Flintkote. 
roofing, it resists the effect of heat in summer and cold in winter, It 
is so much better than we can tell you here that we ask you to 


Send for Free Samples 


and our book. State your roof problems—we 
them or admit that we 
Good dealers sell Rex Flintkote 
or can get it if you é#sis¢—better insist. 
“GQ Look for this trade mark. May 
we hear from you? Write to-day. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India St.. Boston, Mass. 


will either solve 










For 68 years 














Prompted by our success, scores 









Unlike tar 


















THE FIRST 


Bartnan Os Btoqkade Woven 
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Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lasts solong. If 
your dealer doesn’ e anaes it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Addre 
GLEN MFG. CO., 108 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Also Mfrs. Hartmen Steel Ple ket Fence, Hart- 
man Flexible Wire Mats and Glen Steel Mat. 








Dietz Lanterns 


You want the best light and you 
want convenience. The 


Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ 


has made it famous, That’s because 
of the Dietz Cold Blast principte. The 
light is strong and stead y and itdoesn’t 
blow out. None other so convenient 
forall attentions andit’s absolutely safe, 
It costs no more than ordinary lan- 
terns. Talk piain to your dealer when 
you gotobuy. Say you want a Dietz 
Cold Blast and nothing else. If he 
hasn’t got it, write direct to us, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 
Established 1840. 

















AND SHREDDERS 
a ENSILAGE 4 DRY 

FODDER. ALsoLlatest 
IMPROVEMENTS In CAR- 


RitRs, HARDER MFG CO. Box 13 Cobleskill, &. ¥. 





No poison, no antimony in 
Pratts P. V. Condition Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





"PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 


BROW 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADESE 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 


amee than most fences. 16 to 85c per 
elivered, We sell all kinds offence wire at 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book show- 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence 
Wire Co. or Ohie. 








Buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing 


of Case Bree. 2 Oolchaster, Conn. Descriptive circu- 
ular and price list FREE. 


ECONOMIES 


IN FARMING 











in Cash 
Prizes 


will be given by Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journa 
and Tue SatTurpay 
Eventnc Post this winter 
and spring; in addition to 
first-rate pay for work that 
is easy and pleasant and sure. 

One woman got $1810 
last winter; another $1325; 
another $900; a man got 
$1004; another man $1950. 

No chance cf not making 
anything. It is almost too 
easy— people sometimes get 
the idea they haven’t got to 
do anything at all. No 
expense involved and no 
experience necessary. 
Simply write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia 














A DOG ON GOOD SCALE 


Guaranteed 10 years. Accurate, durable, no 
digging, little grading, easily moved. 


Knodig Pitless Scales 


cost #30 to $50 less than the old style pit scales. 

Do your own weighing. It soon pays fora 

Knodig. Write for a free catalogue. 
NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 

2113 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wacon $ 

SCALES 


ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
JONES 80x32, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 














You know Knight—If not, write for 
bes - booklet ‘Let's Get Acquain- 
COsTS 


IG S YOU NOTHING an¢@ 

‘ied Mills ‘alle i you cught to know— 

especially about his nine sizes of 

portabie and stationary saw mills. 
The KNIGHT ; 
Manufacturing Co., 
Sane, O., U.S.A. 


Aen ak 


ab — Dept. go» 


Pr B/ 


— 








EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 1428 


Wagon Scales 
$25 ‘ay when sa 


TRUE WEIGHT Co., 
STARS Sivare ome savencnx | a AY Fe casa 
WANT MORE SALESMEN 





Box 9, BINGHAMTON N.Y. 
Stark Nursery, Leuisiansa, Me.; Dansville, Ne 


























Farmers Should 
Flave Scales 





Why Farm Scales Pay. 


A few years ago, only the well-to- 
do or rich farmer could afford farm 
scales. On these he weighed the grain 
or hay or other farm produce sent to 
market and all of his farm stock be- 
fore it was turned over to the shipper. 
Scales were then rather expensive, and 
the average farmer could not afford 
to put up one. As time passed, it 
became more and more evident that 
the farmer should know exactly how 
much produce and stock were raised. 
Land increased in price, and it was 
absolutely essential that the best and 
most economical methods be employed 
to make the farm pay a reasonable 
rate of interest on its high valua- 
tion. 

So it has come about that the farm 
scale is becoming more and more pop- 
ular and more and more of them are 
put in each year. The cost is now 
reasonable and most users claim that 
they more than pay for themselves in 
one year. Particularly true is this 
where a large amount of grain is sent 
to market, or where much stock is 
sold. While most elevator men and 
stock buyers are honest, they fre- 
quently make mistakes, and it is very 
satisfactory to be able to check up 
each sale. 


FOR FARM OWNER AND TENANT. 


On rented farms the division of 
crops is more or less guess work. If 
corn is divided in the row, there is 
liability of serious error; if divided 
by the wagon load, there is great dan- 
ger of mistakes. It is almost impos- 
sible to divide hay satisfactorily unless 
it is weighed. The same is largely 
true of every other crop on the rented 
farm. If the farm owner will put in 
a farm scale, he will find that he gets 
along better. with his tenants, as both 
are then satisfied. The returns from 
his farm will be better each year. 

The progressive farmer wants to 
know which variety of corn yields 
best, which method of rotation pro- 
duces the biggest crop. This he can- 
not do unless he knows exactly what 
his fields yield each year. Then he 
wants to know which method of rota- 
tion is most satisfactory. Knowledge 
of this kind is impossible unless he has 
scales with which to carefully weigh 
produce each year. If the stockman 
is successful, he must know how much 
increase a certain amount and kind of 
feed will produce. If the results 
with one kind are not satisfactory, he 
must change the feed and note the 
result. With scales on the farm, 
this is not difficult, but it is about 
impossible without them. At any rate, 
it is guesswork, pure and simple. 


FAVORABLE TESTIMONY OF USERS. 


Recently American Agriculturist con- 
ducted an inquiry among farmers who 
are using scales, asking for specific 
information concerning them and 
opinions as to the value of the scales 
on any farm. A great many replies 
were received, and, without exception, 
the owners of scales were highly 
pleased. 

Most of them stated that 
would not be without the 
seales under any circumstances, 
many of them asserted that the scales 
more than paid for themselves the 
first year. As a rule, the farmers 
owning scales seldom charge their 
neighbors anything for weighing prod- 
uce. If carefully used there is prac- 


they 
farm 
and 


,to $125. 


tically no deterioration, because of 
“loaning’’ them to neighbors. The 
present day farm scale is well made 
and will last from 40 to 50 years. 

The average four to six-ton scale 
costs, including the setting up, $75 
Considering the length of 
time they can be used, this is very 
small, and is hardly to be considered 
on any farm of 320 acres or over. 

Below are given extracts from a 
few of the many letters received: 

I have a six-ton wagon scale upon 
which I weigh all my hay and corn 
sold and all my sheep or cattle bought 
or sold. I find that by weighing hay 
alone, my scales pay for themselves 
in a very short time. When I am pre- 
paring to sell my stock, I drive them 
home from the field, put them on the 
scales, and receive my money for that 
weight. This saves a great deal of 
loss from shrinkage. If I have to drive 
my stock two or three miles and prob- 
ably allow them to remain in a lot 
another hour or two before being 
weighed, I would be a considerable 
loser. My scales are always in first- 
class shape, and I weigh for my neigh- 
bors free. I dislike to see any man’s 
stock driven to the public scales. The 
animals get mixed up, stand in the 
open from one to two hours, and when 
weighed are much lighter than if they 
were weighed at home. I put up my 
own scales, being handy with the saw. 
Although I own but a small farm, I 
would not sell my scales for double 
the money I paid for them, if I could 
not get another set. I would certainly 
recommend that all farmers who sell 
grain or stock buy scales at once.—[J. 
G. Alvis, Virginia. 


WEIGHS SALE STOCK. 


I have a four-ton farm scale that 
cost me $70 set up and ready for use. 
I weigh everything I buy and sell. 
By this means, I know just what any 
animal on the place weighs and thus 
am able to determine its value. I 
weigh grain and stock for my neigh- 
bors without charge. I would _not 
farm without scales. Many times they 
have saved me money by knowing just 
what my stock weighed when ready 
for sale. I have had my scales for 
six years, and they weigh just as ac- 
curately now as they did when I first 
got them. They have never had to 
be repaired in any way, and I think 
every farmer ought to have scales. I 
am satisfied that mine have saved me 
more than the original cost duriug 
the past six years.—[Frank Tierney, 
Iowa. 

On my scales I weigh grain and 
live stock for myself and permit my 
neighbors to use them whenever they 
desire. Good farm scales will last«a 
long time. I have had my pitless for 
several years and they are just as good 
as new. I consider them satisfactory 
in every respect—[E. H. Stern, 
Illinois. 

I do not own farm scales myself, 
but my neighbor, James S. Garretson, 
does. When I have anything to sell, 
I always weigh on his scales. I sell 
no grain except wheat, and no hay 
at all. My hogs are hauled to market 
in a large wagon rack and weighed 
there. I am going to buy farm scales 
the coming season. These will be 
used for ordinary farm purposes, but 
will be of special value in my exper- 
imental work. I am going to use them 
in feeding to ascertain gain put on by 
different feeds, when given to varous 
classes of animals under varying con- 
ditions.—[{H. F. Billiter, Indiana. 


I have one of the pitless wagon 


scales which is exceedingly 
tory. The 
have used it about 15 months, anq 
am more than pleased. Some of my 
neighbors use it occasionally, but | 
make no charges. I find it much more 
satisfactory to know just what I am 
selling than to leave this entirely to 
the buyer. While I do not consider 
them dishonest, they frequently make 
mistakes.—[(John McGuire, Nebraska, 

My scales have been in use for over 
six years. During that time I have 
renewed the plank platform twice, 
and made slight repairs in the wood 
work. The scales themselves, how- 
ever, have not cost a cent since they 
were first put in. The first cost for 
the scales was about $84. The cost 
for the platform and for the brick in 
making the foundation was about $40 
additional, making the total cost $124, 
I am certainly well satisfied.—[N. P, 
Salling, Indiana. 

I have a four-ton pitless scale which 
I consider large enough for any ordi- 
nary farmer. They are much easier 
to move, and my scale cost only $70, 
It weighs very accurately and is never 
out of order. I do not see any reason 
why it should not last a lifetime. [ 
suppose the wooden parts will have to 
be renewed frequently. I would not 
be without a scale for double the cost, 
I buy a great deal of corn and hay, 
which I feed to my stock and find it 
exceedingly convenient. My neighbors 
are always satisfied with my weights. 
I do not see how anyone can run a 
farm without scales.—[Levi J. Rey- 
nolds, Kansas. 

Since embarking in the grain bust- 
ness, I have used six different scales 
and have found them all very satis- 
factory. In my opinion farmers will 
find it greatly to their advantage to 
own scales themselves. Of course, 
they will have to learn how to use 
them, but this is not difficult, and any 
man will scon become ai proficient 
weigher.—[J. F. Freeland, Illinois. 

I believe that good scales should be 
on every farm. I have a very satis- 
factory one and would not be without 
it. There is much to be said in favor 
of the scales and the cost of scales 
with a four or six-ton capacity is not 
great. Every farmer of considerable 
pretensions should have one.—-[C. J. 
Johnson, Iowa. 

I am a lumber dealer and have had 
scales at my yards right along. My 
pitless has never given me any trouble. 
They weigh accurately, and I see no 
reason why large farms at any rate 
should not be equipped with scales.— 
[J. H. Wolfunden, Wisconsin. 


satisfae. 


BOUGHT SCALES ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 

I have an interest in a farm scale 
put in last winter. The cost, all told, 
was $90. Farmers in and around Ft 
Seneca organized and subscribed the 
amount of money to purchase one. I 
do not think you could buy any of 
the farmers’ interest in it for twice 
what they paid. There seemed to be 
a great deal of dissatisfaction about 
the weighing of hogs, beef cattle, 
grain, etc, before we put in scales. 
Since we own scales and weigh our 
rroducts we get our weight. Outsiders 
are charged 20 cents, and the person 
doing the weighing gets half for at- 
tending to it. The capacity is five tons. 
At the prices at which good scales 
can be bought at present, no farmer 
owning 80 to 100 acres of land can 
afford to be without one. There is @ 
great advantage in weighing and 
feeding stock, because at the prices 
of hogs and steers, and the prices of 
grain you can easily determine wheth- 
er or not it is paying.—[A. F. Shu- 
man, Ohio. 


In Starting a Business the first 
question is not is it profitable? but, do 
I like it well. enough to attend to it 
properly? 
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capacity is five tons. ps 
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Fifects 


of —_ on the Quality of Milk. 





WELLS W. COOK. 
1 all acl ledge that there is some 
elation een the feed and the 
a If are fed to a cow it 
Paipect that the milk will have 
the odor d flavor of the onions. 
The sam true of turnips, but in a 
Jess degré If, however, the turnips 
or cabbas fed in moderate quan- 
tities dil ifter milking no bad 
result is noticed, because in this case® 
the systet has had time enough to 
eliminate the malodorous material. 
There is ther feed, silage, that is 
fully as g in odor as onions, and 
to some persons even more unpleasant 
and yet 2 cow can consume a large 
quantity even the rankest silage 
and pro milk without a trace of 
the silage oaor 
This is denied by many dairymen, 
put, nevertheless, it is a fact, when a 
man says he is having troubie with 
his milk on account of the feeding of 
silage, he is charging himself with 
carelessness, for it is certain the bad 


flavors entered the milk after it was 
drawn from the cow. The silage odor 
{9 very penetrating. It hangs to the 
hair of the cow and the garments of 


the milker; it fills the air of the stable. 
When silage is fed just before milking 
and then the milking done without 


washing the hands, the milk is almost 


sure to be tainted. Milk left in the 
stable « ibsorbs the silage odor. 
These « that enter milk after it 
is draw? ym the cow, can be largely 
removed by aeration. Merely lifting 
the milk in a dipper and allowing it to 
fall in a current of pure air will re- 
move the bad odors, but on a large 


scale it etter to use some of the 


modern machines that aerate and cool 
at the same time. To test this matter 
with regard to silage, I once divided 
a lot of h milk, putting part in 
the silo on top of the silage in an open 
pail, wl the rest was put at once in 
ice wat The milk remained in the 
silo several hours until it was thor- 
oughly urated with the silage odor. 
The pail is then removed to the 
dairy room and fresh air blown 
through milk until the air as it 
bubbled up smelled no longer of si- 
lage. This milk also was then put in 
the ice wate The next day samples 
of each lot were submitted to a large 
dairy class without their knowing 
which which. The majority of 


the class decided that the silage milk 
was the better flavor and had the less 
odor. 

Why should good milk result from 


bad smelling silage and poor milk 
from o ? If a very thin slice of 
onion, turnip or cabbage is examined 
under a high power magnifying glass, 
the tissue will be seen filled with 
minute drops of a sulphur oil that im- 
parts the peculiar odor and flavor. 
The system of the cow tries to burn 
up and get rid of all that would in- 
jure the milk, but these sulphur oils 
are among the most difficult to elim- 
inate from the system and unless fed 
in quite small quantities, produce a 
bad effect upon the milk. On the 
other hand the odor and taste of si- 
lage are connected with the acids of 
fermentation and are easily destroyed 
by the cow. When silage first came 
into use, some persons claimed that 
the large quantity of acid it contained 
must be injurious to the health of the 
cow, 

A person who says this displays his 
ignorance of the cow’s process of di- 
Bestion. The first great stomach or 
Paunch, occupying nearly. half the 


Cow's body, is in effect a silo. The 
food is here carried through the first 
Stage of digestion, entirely by the pro- 
agen of acid. No matter whether 

food is green or ary, grain or 
Coarse fodder, it is all fermented and 
Produces a large quantity of acid. Dry 
Corn fodder in: the cow’s paunch 


LIVE STOCK 


evolves much more acid than the same 
stalks would have produced put green 
into the poorest silo. The cow’s sys- 
tem burns up and utilizes this acid 
with ease, for that is what nature in- 
tended. 


Butter and Cheese in a Good Light. 








The advent of frost and consequent 
disappearance of pasturage for dairy 
stock marks the end of summer activ- 
ity in butter and cheese. The butter 
trade of the past few months presents 
great contrasts witha yearago. Farm- 
ers have received for their milk and 
cream during the expired portion of 
1905, the equivalent to 2 to 4 cents per 
pound more for fine creamery butter 
than during the same time last year. 
It will be borne in mind that the 1904 
season was very unremunerative to 
dairymen, owing to the fact that 
speculators had lost money the pre- 
ceding year and were extremely cau- 
tious buyers, holding down the price 
paid for cream. Conditions in 1905 
are reversed. Last winter dealers who 
had butter in storage made good 
profits owing to the high values dur- 
ing the cold winter months. As @ re- 
sult, they have bought freely during 
the season now closing, in spite of the 
fact that the market has ruled a few 
cents higher than the preceding sum- 
mer. 

The quantity of butter that has gone 
into storage since May has been large, 
nevertheless the trade seems to take 
a cheerful view of the outlook for the 
coming few months, basing the opti- 
mistic feeling upon the acknowledged 
fact of larger consumptive demand 
than in previous years.. Combined re- 
ceipts of butter at New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia from May 1 
to the middle of last month, aggre- 
gated 3,450,000 packages, an increase 
of about 500,000 packages over the 
same period last year. Nearly all big 
cities are sharing in the large receipts 
of butter. 

For the eight months ended Septem- 
ber 1, 1905, exports of butter from the 
United States totaled 6,900,000 pounds, 
chiefly of medium grades, a _ slight 
shrinkage from the same time last 
year. It should be noted:that we send 
abroad a somewhat inferior grade of 
butter, hence our exports, unless un- 
usually heavy or abnormally light, cut 
comparatively little figure in domes- 
tic markets. The main regulating fac- 
tors of prices are home consumption 
and the output of fine creamery dur- 
ing the summer months. 

GOOD HOME TRADE IN CHEESE. 

The cheese situation is akin to 
that of butter. Refrigerator concerns 
have given an average from 2 to 38 
cents per pound more for fine factory 
cheese during the past four months 
than during the summer of 1!%)4. Mar- 
kets at present are in a healthy condi- 
tion, with Chicago dealers reporting 
a fairly good demand from the south 
for Wisconsin cheese, this in spite of 
somewhat higher quotations prevailing 
than a year ago. 

Inasmuch as the greater part of the 
spring and summer cheese output went 
into storage at a cost of 9% to 11 cents 
per pound, it is evident that prices 
must: rule fairly firm all winter if 
speculators expect to come out to the 
good. Exports of cheese from the 
United States so far this year are re- 
cording shrinkages compared with the | 
same time last season. During the 
first eight months of 1905 we sent 
abroad only 5,600,000 pounds of cheese, 
against 15,000,000 pounds same period 
in 1905. 


-— 
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Sore—M. J., New York, has a horse 
that has a small sore on the inside of 
its ear which discharges matter. Mix 
one dram chloride of zinc with one- 
half pint of water. Inject a little with 
a emall syringe twice a day. 
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Demand a Look Inside 
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DAIRY TUBULAR BOWL—All Apart 


“Bucket bowl” eqperater makers falsely ¢laim to make separators with light, simple, easy- 
to-wash bowls. We are the only makers who dare show a picture of our bowl —all others 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


refuse, There are secret difficulties about other bowls the makers want to hide. 
would betray them. Other makers fear pictures. 


secrets. Write for it today. 


Pictures 
Our handsome Catalog Z-100 tells these 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Toronto, Can. 
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in half a dozen wheelbarrow loads, 


You should investigate. 








WEST CHESTER, PA. 


With just a little expense you can fit up your cow 
barn or stables with a helper that’s better than a hired 
man for feeding and stable cleaning. 


The Drew Automatic 
Feed and Litter Carrier 


will convey as much manure, grain, feed, etc. as a man can 
Carries its load any 
distance desired, dumps and returtis to starting point, all 
automatically. Wood or steel, watertight. 
Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER CO., 10 MONROE ST., WATERLOO, WIS., U.S. A. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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e only thoroughly 


and crush at one Doqgnse oh the aamiioust wer chock, 


ding attach ment for $0.0. 





HEEBNER’S.:' “UNION”? FEED AN AND ENS ENS! potas cotta, her a 


ye 
waste. Easy to masticate. It is easier to grow two tons « t tobien than cap ten of hay on the 
Game ground. Fodder is equal to hay in feeding value. The corn itself is clear gain. Shred- 
You then have cutter, crusher and shredder combined in one, 
Not wuch more expensive than other machines, but far more valuable. Send for free booklet 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND: IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


\ creases the value. 
Jackson's Round Prain Tile meets ev 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices, 





Rartiest and easiest worked. 

arries off surplus water; 
se air to the soil. In- 
Acres of swampy land reclai:ined and made fertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 


40UN MH, JACKSOK, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 












80 common nearly every- 
body knows it when he Bees t Lameness,and 
@ bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the upper pastern bone, some- 
timesextending n early around the part,some- 

mes in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Cases like the latter sre called Bidebone. 

No matter how old_ the case, how big the 
lump, —} lame the horse, or what other 
treatme: failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


se 1t under our guarantee—money refund- 

ed A it fails to make the horse go, sound. 

off the bunch, but we can't prom- 

ise that. One to three 45-minute a applice- 

tions required and anyone can use it. Get all 

the particulars before ordering—write for 

ree Horse Book that tel!s you what to use 
for every kind of blemish that horses have, 

FLEMING BROS., Chemista, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 



















A Free Trial eo iy ve 


offer to ship on trial, the 
a, Quaker City 
MILL 


Grinds ear corn and small 
grain at the same time or 
separately. Ball bearing. 
Freight prepaid. Lower 
price than ever before. 39th Annual Catalog free. 


The A.W. Straub Co. oirie'tann Sy citeags. 0 










Over 30 years of 
success has caused a 
flood of imitators. 
Insist on the original 


Pratts Foods and 





Veterinary Remedies. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS ‘en Editorial Page. 





»| DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are dangerous 
and a constant menace to persons 
and cther cattle. Dehorn them 
quickly and with slight pain witha 

KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
All over in? minutes, Notaharsh 
method. Leaves a clear, clean cut, 
Cows give more milk; steers rake 
better beef, Send for free booklet. 
M, T. Phillips, Box 19, Pomeroy, Pa. 











Send us your address 
a a ure and we will show you 
Sowte ae 
farnish the work and teach s. von a Seeck ry 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain’ Wotentees fully, remember we Sunremtes aciear profit 





of $3 for eve day’ s work, absolutely sure. rite at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1331 Doireie Mich. 
> DEATH To HEAVES NEWTON'S Heave, Congh, = 
eos temper and ind 












A veterinary specific , van 

throat and stomach trow 

Str one recommends, $1.00 per 

can. Dealers. Mailor Ex. paid, 

The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


T RIFTY FARMERS are invited to settie In the 

H State of Maryland, where 

they will find rey ag and healthful climate, first= 

class markets for their products and plenty of iand 

at reasonable prices, [aps and descriptive paim- 
yhiers will be sent free upon application to 

. Badenhoop,Sce,,Siate Board of lmmirations, Baltimore, Bd, 


No More Blind Herses sen. bits Oban 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lowa City. lowa, have sure sure. 














FOR ALL MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusked corn, husked ears, 
shelled corn and all grains there 
is no mill made that for speed, 
easy running and complete 
grinding equals the 


a KELLY 


41 Pa DUPLEX 
Crinding Mills 


New double Cutters, force 
feed, never choke, fine 








rue 6.'S- KELLY CO. 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Obie 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON 
FIELD AND GARDEN VEGETABLES 





De  cecsencnnevunctegoutenss . Hexamer 9.9 
Cabbage, Caulitiower and Allied 

WEED wonccccccvccccceceptcets Allen 5 
Mushrooms and How to Grow 

TENE wecoqudncdecacders cnoesegevocses Falconer ar 


New Onion Culture.. pppoe Greiner 
The New Rhubarb Culture Morse & Fiske ‘ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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- SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 
} RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
Ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordirgly. 
| DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
shers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
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the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
Neit subscriptions. Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
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For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
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American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
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any euch subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
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vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee rwrit- 
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Homestead Building 
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62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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The Handwriting on the Wall. 

The question of regulating interstate 
commerce will not down. In spite of 
hints in recent weeks to the effect that 
the next congress will be little dis- 
posed to take up legislation of this 
character, the feeling is very strong 
in the minds of the plain people that 
something must be done. Those re- 
sponsible should give heed lest there 
appear the handwriting on the wall as 
in the days of Daniel, ‘“‘mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin.”” Any representative 
of the people, if weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting, will be over- 
thrown at the first opportunity, and 
another put in his stead. 

To further impress congress with 
the extent and persistence of the de- 
mand of the people of all parts of the 
country for proper legislation, an in- 
terstate commerce law convention will 
be held in this city at the Auditorium 
hotel the 26th inst. Late this sum- 
mer at Chautauqua, N Y, Pres Roose- 
velt declared his belief in the imme- 
diate necessity for legislation “‘confer- 
ring upon some branch of the execu- 
tive government the power of effective 
action to remedy the abuses in con- 
nection with railway transportation.” 

Naturally, the railway interests con- 
tinue united in their opposition to con- 
gressional interference. But their case 
was further weakened, if such be pos- 
sible, by the admission of guilt noted 
in American Agriculturist last week, on 
the part of four officials of a big beef 
packing house. Their plea of guilty 
practically said that certain strong 
railroads have long been in the habit 
of granting cash rebates, and are do- 
ing so to-day, something entirely for- 
eign to the popular understanding of 
a proper control of freight rates. E. P, 





EDITORIAL 


Bacon is chairman of the executive 
committee of the interstate commerce 
iaw convention, and asks that the 
names and addresses of delegates ap- 
pointed to the October convention at 
Chicago be forwarded promptly to 
him at his residence, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The crops of 1905 have certainly 
been good; in many sections, particu- 
larly good. The wheat and’corn crops, 
the two great staples, have been very 
satisfactory on the whole. In some 
areas both have been unusually good. 
In such areas farmers are apt to 
forget. Such bountiful crops put 
them in the mood for investment. 
This is all right, but it ought to be in- 
vestment in moderation, lest that may 
happen this year which has happened 
in previous years when crops have 
been exceptionally good. In those 
years many took upon themselves en- 
gagements which they could not fill. 
As a result the great crops proved 
anything but a blessing. The fine 
crop of the present year is in no 
sense an assurance that the crop will 
be good next year. The more land 
craze is often a very dangerous one, 
It is especially dangerous in such a 
season. 





“How can we afford it?’ This 
question will occur to those who 
read our offer to pay $100 in cash 
prizes for lists of things wanted by 
our readers on their farms. This con- 
test and prize offer was described in 
full on Page 297 of our last issue. It 
is certainly an extraordinary and in- 
teresting proposition. If quite a num- 
ber of our readers cut out and send in 
that list printed again on Page 322 of 
this issue accompanied by the brief let- 
ter called for, this will give American 
Agriculturist an insight into their 
wants that will justify us in making 
this inquiry. Whether the answers be 
few or many, the $100 in prizes will be 
paid—and youn may save enough to pay 
for just what you most need. The 
vital ubject of this contest is to lead 
farmers to look over the implements, 
supplies, etc, that they possess, to see 
which of these need to be replaced by 
new and better ones, and also what 
other articles are wanted. It will be 
of interest to every farmer to check 
up this list; also to have wife an@ 
children assist in so doing. For the 
whole family to talk it over, will re- 
sult in an exchange of ideas that can- 
not fail to give each and all something 
new to think about. The prizes are 
many and generous, the contest is 
open to everyone, and at most requires 
only a few moments of actual effort. 
We hope that every reader will com- 
pete, and urge his friends and neigh- 
bors to do the same. Send in your 
checked list at once, as this chance 
expires October 16. 


The cash prizes in the nut contest, 
announced in these columns, Septem- 
ber 2, 1905, will be awarded by the 
judges of the American institute fair 
to be held in New York the first week 
in November. Persons who enter this 
contest should forward 12 nuts se- 
lected from American wild trees to the 
nut contest editor at our nearest of- 
fice to reach us by October 28, if pos- 
sible. The nuts will be on exhibition 
at the American institute fair and the 
prizes will be awarded in accordance 
with the decision of the judges. 








Isn’t it the greatest agricultural’ 
magazine ever issued—this, our second 
magazine number? We are content to 
leave to our enthusiastic readers the 
answer to this question! Not only 
does it excel in size, variety and gen- 
eral character of contents, but also in 
the timeliness, originality and extraor- 
dinary value of the information it con- 
tains. The American Agriculturist crop 
reports the most reliable in the world, 
never conveyed more valuable data than 
are set forth in this, our Harvest Num- 








ber. Our market reports fitly supple- 
ment our crop reports, and together 
make a faithful picture of supply, de- 
mand and prices, present and prospec- 
tive, worth millions to American farm- 
ers.. The new department, What the 
World Is Doing, as usual in our maga- 
zine numbers, expands to several pages, 
and is a compact presentation of the 
most important events, illustrated with 
interesting ani original portraits and 
charts. Together with the briefer rec- 
ord of the world’s doings in the reg- 
ular issues between our magazine 
numbers, this department does evea 
more for our readers than the $3 and 
$4 periodicals devoted exclusively to 
news and summaries. We invite our 
readers to write us their opinion of 
our second magazine number, and to 
help us in our great work by sending 
in their renewals and new subscrip- 
tions. It is a bold stroke for American 
Agriculturist to incur the enormous 
extra expense involved in these maga- 
zine numbers, but we believe that our 
progressive western farmers appre- 
ciate a good thing sufficiently to sup- 
port us in this unparalleled effort. 
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Railway construction in Canada, 
present and prospective, is creating 
keen interest in both trade and agri- 
cultural circles. The marvelous de- 
velopment of western Canada within 
the past two years, and the recent an- 
nouncement, of course not yet verified, 
that 100,000,000 bushels of wheat have 
been harvested in the territory from 
Manitoba westward, point out the need 
of further conservative railroad build- 
ing to move crops. Looking toward 
the export trade it is now even hinted 
that a line of railroad may be extend- 
ed to a Hudson Bay port, preparatory 
to loading cargoes and shipping direct 
to England by this far northern route. 
It may be recalled that the British 





“Isles are substantially as far north as 


Hudson Bay and Labrador. A recent 
consular report says there is room in 
western Canada for 50,000 miles of 
railway, and that during the next five 
years Canada will probably increase 
its railway equipment by the construc- 
tion of 7000 to 10,000 miles of new 
roads. In view of this vast develop- 
ment, American farmers are wonder- 
ing what will be the effect of prices 
on home-grown wheat. 
———_.—_______ 

“Farmers, including myself, want a 
good market report every week; one 
that is not made up by commission 
men or someone less interested than 
is the farmer,’ writes a valued sub- 
scriber at Alden, N Y. This man hits 
the nail on the head, as American 
Agriculturist has long pursued exact- 
ly this course in giving our readers 
each week full and accurate reports 
of the various markets for farm prod- 
uce. These are not the quotations 
sent out by commission merchants, 
but are figures secured through per- 
fectly independent sources, aiming to 
arrive at the exact course of values 
each week. Our correspondent well 
says that it would be a good thing 
for farmers to more carefully study 
the world’s crops and markets, as 
brought out in our crop reports and 
kindred departments, in order to know 
whether to hold or sell. 


There is no chance for fakirs to 
vaunt their goods through the col- 
umns of this paper. We personally 
see to it that none but responsible, 
trustworthy advertisers occupy our 
pages. See the guarantee printed 
above for further particulars. 

Se 

Clover can be used the season 
through as a soiling crop for dairy 
cattle. Many farmers have a small 
patch of it, or have it growing in the 
orchard. If this is handy to the cow 
barn, it is but a small task to feed 
green clover to the cows at least once 
a day. 
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Away with Scrub Geese. 
JOHN MALCOLM, ELGIN COUNTY, ont, 





In these days of utility poultry, { 
seems strange so many farmers at{j] 
keep what may be called ‘just geese” 
—birds of no particular breed that 
have descended for generations in the 
locality and for this reason only are 
respected. It is high time to awake 
to the fact that such birds are legs 
profitable than well-bred stock. Ig 
proportion to the amount of food they 
consume they yield far less in meat 
and feathers and both these are of 
poorer quality than in the case of well. 
bred birds. Again, they generally lay 
fewer eggs and consequently produce 
smaller flocks of goslings and these are 
more difficult to bring to good market- 
able size and quality than pure stock, 
In short, there is no common sense 
reason for breeding from them whena 
few dollars expended for some birds or 
for a sitting of eggs would lay the 
foundation of a far more profitable 
flock, an expenditure that would be 
many times repaid the first year the 
birds rear goslings, perhaps even bee 
fore by the sale of surplus ganders, 

The most popular breeds of geese 
are Toulouse, Embden and Chinese 
The Toulouse is the largest. Birds often 
exceed the standard weight of 18 and 20 
pounds for the young and old gander 
respectively, and 15 and 18 pounds for 
the young and old geese. They are gray 
ot various shades, lighter below than 
above, abdomens white. The females 
lay 18 to 24 eggs while young, 30 to 
40 when old. They are quieter than 
most other hreeds and are better sult- 
ed than others to places where water 
is scarce. Though most popular, this 
breed is not so highly valued for mar- 
ket as some others. Embden geese 40 
not as often exceed the standard 
weights as the Toulouse, though the 
standards are the same. They are 
white. In comparison with Toulouse, 
they are inferior layers, but dress bet 
ter for market. In this respect, they 
excel all other breeds. 

Standard weights of Chinese geese 
are ten and 14 pounds for gan- 
ders, young and old _ respectively, 
and eight and 12 pounds for geese. 
They are of two varieties, brown 
and white. The brown are very 
fecund; they lay 40 to 50 eggs a year. 
These are noted for their fertility. This 
breed has the reputation of being hard 
to pluck and to make presentable in 
the market. The white are somewhat 
smaller than the brown, but are supe 
rior to them as market birds. An ob- 
jection is that, though the females are 
excellent layers, they often lay infer- 
tile eggs. Another breed, kept more 
or less, is the African. Its standard 
weight is the same as the Toulouse. 
The birds are gray, not as good layers 
as Toulouse, but better than Embden. 
An objection raised against them is 
that their dark pinfeathers, down and 
dark skin make dressing difficult, par 
ticularly with old birds, and the ap- 
pearance is decidedly inferior to that 
of white breeds. 





Controlling Vermin—A little straw 
burned in the coops three or four 
times each season kills vermin and 
leaves the coops fresh and clean for 
the hen and chickens. 
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ROUNDING OUT THE EASTERN 


vl’ Ideal Week for New Jersey Fair. 





\THER AND LARGE CROWDS—REC- 


o> -REAKING CASH RECEIPTS—FAKIRS 
4XD GAMBLERS IN EVIDENCE—BIG DIS- 
Pl \y OF FARM MACHINERY AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS — HORSES, DOGS 
\ND POULTRY SPECIAL FEATURES—LIVE 
sToCK OF GOOD TYPES IN ALL CLASSES. 
Ide eather at Trenton last week 
contributed largely to the success of 
perhap the greatest event that has 


been held by the Interstate fair 


ever . 
association. In many respects it was 
the most remarkable fair held in the 


rn circuit this season. The num- 


paste 

“ne of exhibits in the various depart- 
ments were larger in most cases than 
heretofore. The week was one of sun- 
shine. More favorable conditions 
could not have been made to order. 
New Jersey has the record of doing 
things on a large scale and her fair 
this year, from the attendance point of 


as larger by 20,000 than her 
We 


view, 
banner year of 125,000 in 1904. 
te that the total attendance on 


stim: 
the fair grounds this year was about 
145,000, divided as follows: Monday, 
4000; Tuesday, 26,000, which was 
children’s day; Wednesday, 30,000, 
‘eonsidered farmers’ day; Thursday, 
60,000, politicians’ day; and Friday, 
i3.000, The attendance on Thursday, 
the biggest day, was 6000 more than 





the largest day at the New York state 
fair at Syracuse. It was about 10,000 
‘less t the attendance on the corre- 
the Ohio 


s! g day this season at 
state fuir at Columbus and the Allen- 
ton rat Pennsylvania, 


tal receipts from the gates and 
grand stand exceeded those at New 


Yorl d Ohio. The grand stand was 
pack from top to bottom every day. 
It i imated that between 6000 and 
F000 yple can be accommodated on 
the grand stand and the receipts from 
this source alone was very large. The 
padd ; were filled with spectators 
ever} ternoon., The special attrac- 


tion t of the grand stand were 


of a high character and did much to 


enti and amuse patrons of the 
fair. There was considerable disap- 
pointment regarding the so-called air- 
ship | the big kite aerplane which 
met + an accident the first day. 
The 1 g was of high class, some of 
the best horses in the country being 
seen on the grounds, 

The so-called pike and midway was 
not improved this season by the elim- 
inat of any of the questionable fea- 
tur of an “‘eat-em-alive” character 


“seen on the grounds last year. One of 
the most disgraceful features of this 
iifam midway was the large number 


of professional gamblers and fakirs 
»Who openly defied the privilege rules 
of tl ounds and the laws of New 
Jer by conducting illegitimate 
gam f various kinds. There were a 
“ scor more of these individuals un- 
"der the upervision and management 
of o chief scoundrel. The most 
glar operations were conducted by 
means of a narrow in the center of a 
wheel which turned around with the 
indi r pointing to the various ob- 
ject ng between the pegs, includ- 
ing sold and silver watches, revolvers, 
rins nd cheap jewelry. These ball- 
bi * wheels were so deftly man- 
ag the operator by a system of 
elect attachments that he could stop 
the rw at any given point at will. 
It is useless to say that there is al- 
Ways a crowd around these tables and 
the unfortunate victims were only 
made aware of the scheme being 
worked upon them when they had ex- 
hausted their money. 


GAMBLERS RAIDED BY THE 
The same 


POLICE, 


set of men varied this 
same with another much worse in 
seneral character, Two young men 
from Milford, N J, lost $15 each on one 
of the wheels and made complaint to 
the police headquarters, which so 
frightened the gamblers that they re- 
fund | the money. The representa- 
‘ive of American Agrculturist saw one 
young man lose $8 in less than four 


minutes on one game. These daring 
robbers kept up their work until late 
Wednesday afternoon, when there was 
pressure brought to bear upon the 
management and the police were or- 
dered to raid them. Sec M. R. Mar- 
ferum deserves credit for the firm 
stand he took in this case in ousting 
the entire gang from the grounds. 
Illegitimate games of this kind 


should not be allowed on the grounds 
a single hour during the state fair. 
The police department and private de- 
tectives should be strengthened so as 
to capture these fakirs and put them 
where they belong. The great fair at 
Allentown, Pa, and the one at Trenton 
are on a par in this respect. Many of 
the fakirs that were seen at Allentown 
the week previous followed up their 
circuit at Trenton. As long as fairs of 
this sort are conducted by private 
management, without state supervi- 
sion, it is a question whether or not 
they can be remedied. As long as 
those in charge continue to grant priv- 
ileges to such a class of men we can 
look for few reforms. 

The agricultural and industrial fea- 
tures of the fair were first-class. The 
departments were filled as never before 
partments were filled as never before 
and there was hardly room any place 
on the grounds for additional exhibits 
of farm machinery. The two new 
buildings erected last year for car- 
riages and wagons were filled and the 
oxerflow was placed in tents. The 
building containing farm products, in- 
cluding fruits, vegetables, etc, would 
be of far greater value to patrons of 
the fair if many of the privilege men 
were excluded from the hall. While 
the wares these people exhibit for sale 
are, as a rule, of a high character, it 
certainly detracts from the general 
exhibit to have the aisles crowded 
around these booths, making it al- 
most impossible for the people to get 
through the building during the big 
days. 

The horse show was a splendid suc- 
cess and this feature alone brought 
many who are interested in fine ani- 
mals from long distances. Many of 
the most notable turnouts from New 
York, Philadelphia and neighboring 
cities were on exhibition. Another 
feature worthy of special mention was 
the dog show. A large area was es- 
pecially fenced off for these animals, 
where they were shown under tents on 
benches especially arranged. There 
were 363 entries, and the show was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American kennel club rules. An ad- 
mission of 10 cents was charged and 
the show was largely patronized each 
day of the fair. The premiums were 
liberal. Some of the best known 
judges and breeders of dogs of various 
kinds were on hand. The show was 
under the supervision of E. L. Oldham, 
who said it would be an annual feature 
at the fair. A building for the dogs 
will be a necessity of this show is to 
be continued from year to year. 

In the poultry department, Walter S. 
Gladney, Jr, had his hands full look- 
ing after the large number of exhibi- 
tors in the various classes. There were 
nearly 400 more birds exhibited this 
year than last, representing more than 

256 entries, 


GOOD CATTLE A FEATURE. 


In the cattle department, Supt 
Thomas B. De Cou said he did not re- 
member that the fair ever had a better 
show of dairy cattle, especially in the 
Jersey, Ayrshire and- Holstein classes. 
It is certainly true that in the Jerseys 
and Ayrshires New Jersey had a great 
deal more competition in these breeds 
than was seen at either Ohio or New 
York state fairs this year. H. B. 
Richards of Easton, Pa, judged all the 
dairy animals, as he did last year. His 
decision was very satisfactory and his 
work was commendable in all classes 
where the competition was close and 
sharp. In the dairy breeds some of 
the best known herdsmen in the coun- 
try were represented. Many of ‘these 
make annual tours at Trenton. 

In the beef breeds the strong- 
est competition was with the Short- 
horns and Herefords. There were three 
herds of the former and two of the 
latter class, Carpenter & Ross 
of Mansfield, O, won all the firsts, ex- 
cept one in the Shorthorn class; while 
William Watson of Mineral Ridge, 0, 
won all the seconds save one. He was 
awarded first place in the class of bull 
and four females: The Beyer’s herd 
of West Virginia received second on 
bull calf under one year. In the Here- 
fords, the first and second prizes were 
about evenly divided between James 
T. Arrel of Poiand, O, and J. W. Milli- 
ken. There was but a single herd in 
the Aberdeen-Angus, represented by 
James Blair of Hartstown, Pa. In the 
Devons, the herds of A. S. Worden of 
Ulysses, Pa, and B. F. Jones of South 





Montrose, Pa, were in close competi- 
tion. There were a number of dairy 
grades on exhibition. All the beef 
breeds were judged by B. F. Jones of 
Montrose, Pa, who also handled sheep 
and swine. 

There was a creditable display of 
sheep, although the number of animals 
entered was considerably less than a 
year ago. The quality of the individual 
animals was as good as has ever been 
seen on the grounds. A. F. White of 
Hornellsville, N Y, and E. Campbell & 
Sons of Wellington, O, had a large 
exhibit in the various classes. These 
two exhibitors have been seen at these 
fairs for many years. Mr White car- 
ried away this year about $300 of prize 
money, while Mr Campbell secured 
about $400. The handsomest Hamp- 
shire Downs ever seen on the grounds 
were exhibited by Chillmark farm of 
Ossining, N Y. Sheep were shown in 
all the classes, but in most cases there 
was but a single herd entered. The 
exhibitors were well pleased with the 
decision of the judges and there was 
a general feeling that the prizes were 
properly awarded. 

In the swine department there were 
more animals than shown last year. 
Some of the best known breeders in 
the country were on hand and 
the competition was sharp in many 
classes. There was but a single herd 
entered in the Jersey Reds, which be- 
longed to E. Campbell & Son. The 
competition in the Polands was very 
keen. The following breeders contest- 
ed for the prizes: M. Yohn of West- 
minster, Md, securing all the firsts and 
two seconds; C. R. Cressman of Bur- 
sonville, Pa, had some splendid ani- 
mals in this group. There was also 
a lot of good Polands shown in this 
class by C. F. Beyers of West Virginia. 

There was exceptionally strong com- 
petition in Chester Whites. The fol- 
lowing well-known breeders had ani- 
mals in this class: E. B. Ashbridge 
of Westchester, Pa, had 20 head, win- 


ning two seconds; Alfred Dallett of 
Chaney, Pa, had 20 head, win- 
ning one first and three seconds; C. 
S. Wurts of Norristown, Pa, had 19 
head and won six firsts; C. R. Cress- 
man, with 25 head, won two seconds; 


J. Grier Dane of Malvin, Pa, with 33 
head, won three firsts and three sec- 
onds. There was but a single herd in 
the Berkshires, representing 14 head, 
shown by 8S. Schenck of Red Bank. 
There were 14 head of Essex shown by 
M. Yohn. There were two lots of 
small Yorkshires exhibited by A. H. 
Cooley of Liitle Britain, N Y, and J. 
Lindsay. There was but a single entry 
in the Cheshires, representing 16 head, 
shown by R. D. Button of Canastota, 
N Y. One lot of Victorias was in the 
ring without competition. They were 
shown by A. F. White. There was 
sharp competition in the large York- 
shires between M. Yohn, who had 30 
head and Chillmark farm, with a sim- 
ilar number. The former wor three 
firsts and five seconds, while the lat- 
ter carried away seven first and five 
seconds. Heaviest boar and sow, of 
any age, was awarded to the Chill- 
mark farm, 


FROM PRODUCTS OF GOOD QUALITY. 


The display of fruits was very fine. 
Supt Monut said he never saw a larger 
display of New Jersey than were 
shown on the tables this year. The 
color of the fruit in all classes wa: 
decidedly better than last year. Wil- 
liam C. Adams of Jersey City, who 
judged ali the fruit, said he had at- 
tended the state fairs for many years, 
but never had handled so universally 
good a lot. The classes were all filled. 
In the five, ten and 20 variety dis- 
play of apples, Lemuel Black of 
Hightstown, N J, won all the firsts, 
with W. E. Black of Mercerville in 
line with collections for close seconds. 
The latter won first for the best col- 
lection of 50 varieties, while the for- 
mer came in for second place. In the 
classes for the best collection of five, 
ten and 20 varieties of pears, L. Black 
won aH the first prizes and W. E. 
Black all the seconds. The winnings 
‘Were in the same order for the five 
and ten-variety collections of peaches. 
L. Black got the two firsts and his 
close competitor the second. In the 
display for the largest number of va- 
rieties, including pears, peaches, 
plums and quinces, L. Black was again 
the first winner and W. E. Black 
second. ; 

The collection of grapes was not as 
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large as last year, although the quality 
was as good, and better in some cases. 
The veteran and unbeaten grower of 
grapes, C. C. Corby of Montclair, N J, 
‘was on hand with his usual fine lot 
of fruit. He won all the firsts. His 
collections of ten and 20 varieties of 
native grapes were things of beauty. 
More perfect specimens could not be 
produced, They were, indeed, models 
of. perfection in grape growing. Mr 
Corby has been exhibiting for 25 years, 
including the Columbian exposition at 
Chicago, Pan-American and St Louis, 
and has never been beaten. It is doubt- 
ful if he has an equal in this or ary 
other country. He is the premier 
grape grower of America. 

Noteworthy exhibits were those by 
Hamilton and Windsor granges. There 
were two classes, each with $75 and 
$50 for first and second prizes. The 
competition was very keen and these 
two exhibits of general farm products 


and fruits would do credit to any 
state. They represented a great deal 
of hard work, and each grange re- 


ceived many compliments for the at- 
tractive and high character of the dis- 
play. The judge was B. C. Bishop. 
Hamilton grange was awarded first 
place in both classes, carrying away 
$150, while Windsor gave them a close 
shave and secured $100. No class of 
exhibits was more appreciated by the 
visitors than those shown by these two 
grenges. American Agriculturist 
congratulates these two friendly rivals 
and hopes they will put on their spurs 
for another contest next year. 

In the plant and flower department 
the tables were filled to overflowing. 
Never has so large a collection of cut 
flowers and designs been seen on the 
rrounds. 

The display of 25 varieties of corn 
by George Dantz of Columbus, was an 
attractive feature. He secured first 


prize money. The other classes in 
grains were well filled, but did not 
catch the eye as did the corn, The 


general exhibit of vegetables was good. 
In some cases, as in the lettuce, there 


was practically nothing. The onion 
display was larger and bétter than 
last year. The same was true of 


beans. There was a slump in the num- 
ber of entries in the potato classes, 
due largely to the non-appearance of 
that veteran potato grower, C. W. 
Ford of Burlington county. The po- 
tatoes shown were good. The. splen- 
did lot of squashes and pumpkins were 
eye-openers. The tomatoes were extra 
fine. One man, John Adams of Bur- 
lington, showed 120 watermelons, rep- 
resenting 30 varieties. They were ex-, 
ceptionally fine. Ernest Laird of 
Hightstown won first for best display 
of garden vegetables and George C. 
Blanford of Robbinsville got second 


money. 

LARGEST EXTIINIT OF POULTRY IN NEW 
JERSEY. 

As usual, the American class was 


the strongest as a whole, closely fol- 
lowed by the Mediterraneans; 295 en- 
tries of the former, 265 of the latter. 
In individual classes, however, the 
Single Comb White Leghorns led with 
over 60 birds. Barred Plymouth Rocks 
came a close second, and Single Comb 
3uff Leghorns third. White Wyand- 
ottes, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks 
were in a bunch with about 35 birds 
each. Next came the Single Comb 
Black Minorca and the Partridge 
Wyandotte with about 25 birds each. 

In the ornamental classes, the show- 


ing was somewhat light; the Polish 
and Hamburg classes numbered 
searcely more than 30 all. together. 


English and French classes were also 
in very small number; hardly more 
than a score. All told there were about 
30 games of various varieties. Ban- 
tams numbered about 140 and pigeons 
about 650. With two exceptions the 
exhibition pens of which about 35 were 
entered consisted of American and 
Mediterranean breeds. The weakest 
important classes were the waterfowl 
and turkeys; there were scarcely more 
than a score of ducks, and less than 
half as many of both geese and tur- 
keys. This in a state where waterfowl 
interests are as large as New Jersey 
seems unwarranted. 


Bloody Milk—S. W. S., New York, 
has a heifer that gives bloody milk 
from one teat. Mix 20 grains tannic 
acid and one ounce each of glycerin 
and water. Inject a little into the teat 
after each milking. 
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A Good Crop of Cigar Leaf Tobacco, 


{From Page 314.] 

ban raised in the open sold at 15@25c. 
In Tex a few lots of ‘‘open”’ tobacco 
not contracted early in the season, 
have since largely been disposed of at 
20c p lb. The govt continues its ag- 
gressive experimental work in tobacco 
raising in the Lone Star state. The ’05 
shade grown crop of Tex is running 
about 900 ibs to the acre. Heavy rains 
brought down the average yield of 
open tobacco, causing it to run about 
700 lbs to the acre. While the quan- 
tity is disappointing, the quality is 
very good. 

HEALTHY MARKET FOR CHOICE LEAF. 

The demand for ’04 tobacco at N Y¥ 
city continues comprehensive. It is 
still too early for any offerings of ’05 
leaf, even though it be force sweated. 
At the metropolis, light and medium 
Havana wrappers are selling at 40@60c 
Pp lb, seconds 25@28ce. Some Wis ’02 
binders recently changed hands at 12c. 
Ohio, Gebhart and Little Dutch are 
bringing 1314 @l1bc p lb in running lots. 
By studying the accompanying table 
it will be seen that our manufacturers 
Cuba quite freely 


are drawing upon 
for raw tobacco. Our total imports of 
wrapper and other leaf for the first 


seven months of this year show a little 
gain over the same period last season. 
The domestic cigar manufacturing 
trade appears in a healthy condition. 
For the fiscal year ended June 39, ’05, 
there were more than 7,500,090.000 
cigars manufactured in the U 5, a 
record-breaking output. 

Below are given total imports of 
cigar wrappers into the United States 
for the past 10 calendar years. Also 
number of cigars manufactured each 
fiscal year. 

MOVEMENT AND CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO, 





-—— Imports ———- Cigars 

Wrappers Other, made, 
Year lbs lbs millions 
1905 ..*4,985,200  *16,142,900 7,589 
1904 ...7,008,200 23,594, 100 7,404 
19038 ...6,846, 26,151,400 7,426 
1902 25, 648,5 26,543,700 6,864 
1901. ...6,260,000 21,757,600 6,475 
1900 ...6,440,100 16,752,000 5,963 
1899 ...4,158,100 13,119,900 5,077 
1898 ...5,065,006 6,242,800 4,910 
1897 ...4,977,500 7,871,300 4,173 
1896 ...4,022,700 16,236,000 4,126 


* First 7 mos, 


The following table shows imports 
of unmanufactured tobacco into the 
U S from Cuba for the past decade. 
“It will be remembered that since the 
latter part of ’04 Cuban tobacco has 
came in under a reduced duty. 
IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


[Fiscal year ended June 80.] 
FROM CUBA. 


Lbs Val p lb 






1905 ..21,479,300 $10,828,400 $0.50 
1904 ..20,504,100 9,794,200 A8 
1903 ..22,082,700 9,967,600 46 
1902 ..18,892,800 8,578,300 AD 
1901 ..18,851,700 9,837,300 52 
1900 ..11,272,300 7,282,400 65 
1899 .. 7,730,500 4,626,100 9 
1898 .. 4,437,200 2,806,500 63 
1897 .. 4,410,100 2,306,000 52 
1896 . .26,771,400 10,513,500 .39 
—_—_———_< 


Good Yields of Rye and Barley. 


The crops of such small grains as 
rye and barley average above the nor- 
mal in the rate of yield and in the 
quality of the grain. The rye crop is 
larger than last year and a final show- 
ing of 35,000,000 bushels may not be 
an unreasonable expectation. In the 
case of barley the yield is reasonably 
good in all districts and exceptionally 
good in some portions of the north- 
west. The acreage devoted to barley 
in portions of the northwest, especially 
in South Dakota, and in parts of 
North Dakota, is larger than usual, 
and a total crop of 150,000,000 bush- 
els is not too much to expect. 

THE FLAX CROP FOR THE YEAR. 
was one of the best ever gathered. 
The season was remarkably favorable 
in the three northwestern states, where 
the greater part of the crop is pro- 





duced, from seed time to harvest. The 
crop was planted reasonably early, 
developed rapidly, with a st%nd su- 


perior to any known for a good many 
years, if indeed ever equaled. The loss 








TOBACCO--HOPS 


from flax wilt and other diseases was 
insignificant. It is too early to esti- 
mate the rate of yield because thresh- 
ing is not yet sufficiently completed, 
but many correspondents of American 
Agriculturist insist that a crop and a 
half has been grown this year and 
there is much to indicate that this is 
not an exaggeration of the situation. 





Notable Poultry Show at State Fair. 


Perhaps nothing better indicates 
the rapidly growing interest taken in 
poultry raising than the displays at 
general fall fairs. At no fair so far 
held this autumn has this been more 
remarkable than at the New York 
state fair recently held at Syracuse. 





Neither at Ohio’s nor Pennsylvania’s 
largest fairs was the poultry depart- 


ment so congested with birds of high 

quality nor with enthusiastic visitors. 
From whatever standpoint the poul- 

try exhibit be viewed, the display this 


year eclipsed that of any previous 
year. Fully 1000 more birds were 
shown than in 1904, when the exhibit 


was notably strong. Not only were all 
coops in both main building and annex 
crowded, but the 150 extra coops rent- 
ed were insufficient to accommodate 
the birds without occasional instances 
of two entries in one coop and many 
where three tiers of coops were neces- 


sary. The steadily improving quality 
of the past five or more years was 
augmented. Exhibitors unite in de- 
claring the method of cooping more 
satisfactory than that of any former 
show. Double aisles were used, one 
for visitors, the other for attendants 
and judges. Into the latter the doors 
of the coops opened, each secured 
with a lock, and upon that side the 


ssels were placed, 
not spattered 


feed and drinking v« 
so that spectators were 
by the fowls. 


During the six years since Supt John 
D. Jaquins of Watervliet has been 
identified with the department, ex- 
hibits have increased from about 1200 
to the magnificent collection of this 
year, namely, between 6000 and 7000 
birds. It is confidently expected that 


a much larger building will be provid- 
ed for next year’s fair. Certainly no 
department is growing at such a tre- 
mendous pace and this increase in 
space is amply warranted. =. & 
Denny judged the Asiatic and part of 
he American classes: Andrew Riddell 
took the remainder of the Americans 
and the Asiatics and J. W. Drevenstedt 
attended to the bantams, 

As usual, the American classes were 
the strongest. White Wyandottes led, 
with 162 birds; then came Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, 112: White Plymouth 
Rocks, 108; Buff Wvyandottes, 82: Sin- 
gle Comb Rhode Island Reds, 70; Rese 
Comb, 68, and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
G3. Next in strength stood the Mediter- 
raneap class, with Leghorns far in the 
van. Single Comb White, 129 birds; 
Rose Comb Brown, 66; Black Minorca, 
54, and Single Comb White Leghorns, 
49; Andalusians, 46: Rose Comb White 
Leghorns, 41. In the Asiatics the Light 
3rahma mustered 47 birds, Dark, 42; 
Buff and Partridge Cochins each 31; 
Black Langshans, 23; White, 22; White 
Cochins, 19; Black, 15. The various 
Polish classes numbered 158 birds and 
the English classes were led by the 
3uff Orpingtons, 51. There was also 
a varied assortment of games, an ex- 
cellent display of bantams, and good 
representatives of miscellaneous stand- 
ard breeds and ornamental fowls, such 
as pheasants, guinea fowls and pea 
fowls. 

Turkeys were light, there being only 
about a dozen pairs of birds of five 
breeds. Waterfowl was considerably 
better, but not as heavy as would be 
desirable. Toulouse geese, six pairs; 
Brown Chinese, five; Embden and 
White Chinese, four each; African and 
Wild Canada, three each; Egyptian, 
two. In ducks, the Pekin had six 
pairs; White and Colored Muscovy and 
Crested, six each; East Indian and 
Rouens, five each; Cayuga and Ayles- 
bury, four each; Indian Runner and 
White Call, three each. 


In pigeons, which were judged by 
H. M. Poekman of New York city, the 


quality was exceptionally fine and the 
number, about 200 in all classes, larger 
than at any previous state fair. Both 


in number and quality this show com- 
well 
pet 


poultry 
York, 


with the 
stock shows 


special 
of New 


pares 
and 


Chicago and Boston. So great has 
interest grown that pigeon lovers pre- 
dict these classes will soon attract 
proportionately as wide attention 
among pigeon men as the chickens 
have among poultry men. 

Among the principal exhibitors were 
M. T. Burn of Tilsonburg, Ont, 
with nearly 300 coops and pens; Val- 
dosta poultry company of Valdosta, 
Ga, with more than 250; Exmoor poul- 
try farms of Lebanon, Pa, about 225; 
F. G. Bean of Collegeville, Pa, about 
200; E. G. Wyckoff of Ithaca, 35; Rock 
Hill poultry farm of Ossining, 31; W. 
A. Shafer of Oneonta, 31; John D. Ja- 
quin of Watervliet, 22; Fairfield farms, 
Fayetteville, 22; Warren A. Smith, 
Lowell, 20. 


Basket and Question Box, 


mete 

Transportation Mileage—J. B. S&., 
New York: The state of New York 
contains 50,000 miles of area, and this 
is made accessible to its people by 625 
miles of canals, 1718 miles of street 
railways, mostly in cities, S114 mile. of 
steam roads, and 73,857 miles of dirt 
road. Over this system the commerce 
of the state is carried. The steam and 
electric roads are maintained and op- 
erated by private corporations. The 
canal is maintained by a state tax at 
an average expenditure of $2,000/000 
annually and its improvement and en- 
largement are to be paid for by the 
sale of $101,000,000 state bonds. 








Grasses for Wet Lands—I noticed an 
inquiry in a recent number from F. J. 
Shock who wants a grass that will do 
well in wet places. In my opinion 
sweet water grass, Glyceria aquatica, is 
the grass you will find suited to sucha 
place. It is relished by cattle and 
makes a good hay, if cut early. I 
usually cut about the time orchard 
grass is ready for hay. It is a very 
strong grass, making a heavy, tough 
sod and very permanent. I found a 
patch of this grass some years ago, 
by accident, and have grown it ever 
since. The seed should be sown in 
the summer when the ground is in a 
suitable condition.—[C. H. Curtis, 
Oneida County, N Y. 





After Good Roads—The $50,000,000 
bond issue has been heartily and unan- 
imously indorsed by the Utica cham- 
ber of commerce, the Cooperstown 
board of trade, the New York chamber 
of commerce, the Albany chamber of 
commerce, the Syracuse chamber of 
commerce, the Auburn board of trade, 
the Ilion board of trade, the Farmers’ 
club of central New York, by 200 
members from town boards of Oneida 


Co, at the first annual convention of 
town boards in that county, twice by 
the board of supervisors of Oneida 


Co, and three times by’ 400 delegates 


from 57 counties at the Supervisors’ 
highway conventions in Albany. Oth- 
er organizations are indorsing the 
move each week. 











Our Hop Growers’ Exchange, 
Different Views on Hop Values, 





Since the publication of the 05 final 
hop crop estimate in American Agri. 
culturist last week, the situation has 
shown little if any change. It is eve 
ident that the slight net increase in 
the yield in the United States js not 
sufficient of itself to justify a pro. 
longed period of depression in the 
market, hence it is more than likely 
that foreign crops and prices will have 
much to do with regulating conditions 
here during the next few months. 

Various advices are at hand regard. 
ing heavy yields on the continent and 
in England, but many of these will 
have to be discounted, as they are no 
doubt inspired to some extent by brew. 
ing interests. It is highly probable 
that Great Britain will raise more hops 
this year than last, but official ficures 
are not yet available; the same is true 
with regard to Germany and other 
continental hop growing countries 

Market conditions in the interior 
of the U S are about as last outlined, 
Buyers on the Pacific are talking 10 
@12c as a movable basis for new hops, 


while growers say it will take 1l@ 
20c to induce general selling In 
New York state hop. contracting 
is not progressing with any de. 
gree of freedom. Growers are 
wanting 20c or better, and buyers 
are trying to force down the season’s 
contract price to a 1l5e basis. Recent 
sales noted at 15@18c. The disposi- 
tion of growers on the Pacific and in 


the Empire state, appears to hold for 
somewhat better prices than they are 


now receiving. There is a feeling that 
the decline of the last few months hag 
been too severe and too sweeping and 
many look for favorable reaction, 
Whether this disposition to hold will 
result in a deadlock between buyers 


and sellers cannot now be determined. 


Should hop farmers persist in their 
refusal to negotiate’ crops, it would 
look like a possible tie-up, unless buy- 


ers change their attitude. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. 
[In cents with comparisons. } 
1995 1904 1903 
N Y state, ch...19@22 35@37 21@33 
med to prime.17@19 32@34 2s@30 


Pac coast, ch...19@20 33@384 2@30 

med to prime.16@17 31@32 26@28 
NE so oe ew S@11 7@13 19013 
German ....... 38@412 56@68 55@65 





I consider American Agriculturist one 
of the best farm papers ever published. 
Since I began reading it, I have learned 
more about general farming than I ever 
knew before. The information I get on 
fertilizers and plant food is alone worth 


many times the price of the paper to 
me.—[L. L. 
N Y. 


Barber, Wyoming County, 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Josiah, 
Oh, hang supper. 


I have called you to supper nigh on to a 
I am reading American 


dozen times. 


Agriculturist. 
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Crops Grown in Warm Climates 





Attention is centering on the size of 
the movement of the new -Florida 
orange crop. Frost cut down shipments 
during the season of 1904-5, but for- 
ly came toward the latter part 


I 
pr the season. Buyers are now in 
Florida with a view of contracting the 
new crop. Advices claim the state will 
not turn out as. much fruit as last 
vear. Traders are making predictions 
for a coming heavy orange yield in 
California. During the season just 
closed the citrus fruit crop of that 
state amounted to 29,000 cars. Many 
believe this total will be reached if not 
exceeded during the new season. 
There is more or less talk of adopting 
an plan of disposing of the great 
oral crop of California. It is pro- 


to hold auctions at home. 

More than usual interest is mani- 
1 in the cocoanut situation this 
1. Reports have been going the 
i of trade lately to the effect that 
nent importing and manufactur- 
terests have tried to form a pool 
t inate the market for the com- 
i y months. It is claimed these 
j ts eontrol close to 10,000,000 
1 The bulk of cocoanuts arriving 
i ; country come from Central and 
South America, Reports regarding 
tl 

- 


0 


rrent crop are not uniform. At 
N York, cocoanuts are quoted in a 
1 ile way at a range of $24@37 
p 1000. During the fiscal year just 
cl imports of cocoanuts into the 
United States were valued at $1,100,000. 
No duties are levied on this article. 

new crop of dried currants is 
now moving. ‘The bulk of our imports 

rrants comes from Greece, and 
the season has opened somewhat late. 
This year, prior to the opening of 
September, practically no offerings of 
the 1905 Grecian crop had arrived in 





this country, whereas last season over 
1000 tons had been shipped. During 
the fiscal year ended June 39, 1905, 
there were imported 31,700,000 Ibs 
of currants into the United States, 
valued at $765,000. New York quota- 
tions for currants are 5% to G%c p Ib. 

market for figs is showing a 
little more strength. Offerings of bet- 
ter quauty figs are not proving large. 
At New York, small sizes are quoted at 
Sto Sts ec p lb, large 10 to 12c. 


PRUNE YIELD NOT HEAVY. 


Various estimates are at hand re- 
ga g the size of the new prune crop 
of California. Leading Pacific author- 
ities claim the output in the famous 


Santa Clara district will run about 
40,000,000 pounds, this being about 30 
per cent of an average yield. Other 
authorities look for 25 to 40 per cent 





of a crop. Advices from some parts 
of California say that prunes have not 
dried as heavy as usual, and the pro- 
portion of large sizes is not as large as 
was anticipated earlier in the season. 
At New York prunes are quoted at 5% 
to T':e p bin 25-lb bxs. 

ires showing the world’s con- 
sumption of coffee are available. The 
heaviest drinkers of this beverage are 
found in Holland. That country 
boasts a per capita consumption of 
about 14% Ibs annually. The U S&S. 
follows next with 10% Ibs. Germany. 
is third with 6%; France 6%. The 
E sh are comparatively light coffee 
drinkers, the consumption there being 
Somewhat less than one pound per 
capita per annum. However, Great 
Britain consumes 6 Ibs of tea per cap- 
ita compared with only 1% Ibs for the 


US. Nearly % of all the coffee pro- 
duced in the world is taken by the U 
S. During the last fiscal year this 
country imported 1,047,000,000 lbs of 
coffee, valued at $84,500,000. 

THE BANANA TRADE, 

The abundance of peaches at leading 

US markets during the past few weeks 
has tended to lessen the demand for 
bananas. On this account the market 
for the latter ruled somewhat uneven. 
Advices from Central America say a 
evere hurricane visited the principal 
banana zone a few weeks ago, and the 
rop was badly damaged, much fruit 
being utterly lost. 

The new season for the nut trade ifs 
opening. Advices from Cal indicate a 
moderate to short output of almonds. 
Spanish reports say the crop, there 
Promises to be an average one. Stocks 
of old almonds at U S markets re- 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ported to be not excessive. Opening 
prices have been made on ’05 Cal al- 
monds at 10% @l15c p Ib f o b coast. In 
parts of that state buyers are offerin 

12c a Ib for walnuts irrespective o 

grade. During the last fiscal year the 
U S imported nuts to the value of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. The market 
for northern nuts, such as hickory 
nuts, walnuts, chestnuts, etc, has not 
yet been fully established for the sea- 
son. 


The Great American Royal. 








The American royal live stock show 
to be held at the stock yards at Kan- 
sas City, October 9, promises to be 
bigger and better than ever. No ef- 
fort has been spared to render it ex- 
cecdingly attractive and valuable to 
exhibitors and visitors. Under the ef- 
ficient management of C. R. Thomas, 
this show has become one of the great- 
est of the United States. 

Classes are provided at Kansas City 
for pure bred Herefords, Shorthorn, 
Angus and Galloway cattle; pure bred 
and grade fat cattle, fat cattle in car- 
land lots, and feeding cattle in car- 
load lots. Breeding Percheron, Bel- 
gian, Shire, Clydesdale, French and 
German Coach horses, draft horses in 
harness and mules. 

About 1000 prizes have been offered 
in 254 sections, aggregating in cash 
£26,000. In addition to this, a large 
number of valuable trophies will be 
competed for. The show will continue 
throughout the week with an attrac- 
tive program for each day. This pro- 
gram includes display and judging of 
pure bred animals, a display of draft 
horses and coach horses in harness 
and many other original features. No 
entry fee will be charged in any de- 
partment. 

Auction sales of pure bred cattle will 
be held in the fine arts pavilion begin- 
ning promptly at 1 o'clock. The 
Shorthorn sale occurs on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10; Hereford sale, Wednesday, 
October 11; Galloway, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12, and Angus, Friday, October 
13. For full and complete information 
concerning the show address C. R. 
Thomas, 221 West 12th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Aprshire heifer, 6 weeks; Cheshire 
pigs; sow in pig; Oxford Down ram lambs, fine 
ones, All stock eligible to registry in fine condi- 
tion. BR C and 8 C White Leghorn cockerels, $1. 
HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin ; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 

suernsey calves, Write for circulars. P, F., HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





~ REGISTERED Holstein | bull, 2 years; sire, King 
of De Kol; dam, Princess De Kol, now giving 
50 pounds milk per day. GEORGE 8. POTTER, 
Billings, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL, grandson of Sarcastic —y" 
first prize winner at St Louis, for sale, coming 2 
years. Will exchange for sheep, L. C, MACKEY, 
Belvidere, N J. 


FOR SALE—Prime 3-year-old Angora bucks of 
the best Harris blood. Apply to WILLIAM R. 
PAYNE & CO, 6 Thomas street, N New York City. 


RAMS—® choice Rambouillet rams, $ to $35 
each. Berkshires, all ages. Prices right. Write 
to-day. CL ARK BROS, _Freep ort, O. 


CHESHIRES ~ AND TAMWORTHS— _Pigs and 
breeding stock for sale. Show stock a specialty, 
8. G. OTIS, Sherwood, , N x. 























BERKSHIRE PIG 8S, 3% "each: pair not related, 
$9. Buff Orpington or Barred Rock cockerels, $1 
up. LQTHERS, Lack, Pa 


POLAND-CHINAS—From 2 to 6 months, large, 
heavy-boned, fancy, pedigreed, Write quick. B. H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE pigs: also number 
grades, Good stock, Priced to sell. J. §, WHITE- 
FORD, Whiteford, Md. 























SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS, large Yorkshire 
pigs, White Leghorn cockerels, ALBERT RODGER, 
Hammond, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: iit 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 2 bulls. 8S, E. NIVIN 
Landenberg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Holstein cows and calves, Chester 
White pigs, Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wryalusing, Pa. 


SHORTHORN bul calves, best dairy strains, 
certified pedigrees, GROVEDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 











THOROUGHBRED Berkshire service boars, all 
ages, for scale cheap WM MULLIGAN, Rock- 
let, N ¥. 


REGISTERED LINCOLN sheen, all ages, and 
_ sexes. STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, 
NY. 


DORSET RAMS—Registered, 85 to 100 pounds, 8 
months old. MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y, 

PERCHERON and French Coach ‘stallions, s, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY. 


Se 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able iu American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
yeu wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replics sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


IF YOU WANT your hay, fruit, produce, butter, 
eggs, etc, to bring top market prices, send to-day 
for our illustrate booklet giving references and 
method of handling goods. Market quotations, sten- 
cils, shipping cards, ete, sent free upon request. 
F. H, KEELER & COMPANY, 104 Murray St, 
New York, ‘NY. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, saute, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, the 
oldest commission house in New York. Bstablished 
1338. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, New 
York, 

ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 


eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, Established 1844. Prompt returns, 











PGULTRY, eggs, apples, pee. fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadel 


HOLSTEIN bull M calves at farmers’ vrices, € coo- 
LIDGE & HOLDEN, Ellenburg, N Y. 


“REGISTERED Oxford rams. H. 8. TILBURY, 
Route 1, Union, N WY. 


POULTRY ~ SUPPL IES. 


LOW PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters, 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. Iree 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, HUMPH- 
REY, Case street, , Joliet, Ill, 


SIX 150- CHICK BROODERS, e entirely new. Will 
sell singly or combined lot at $3.75 each, BOX 6, 
Patchogue, N Y. 





FIRST QUALITY sea shells for poultry, $1 p 
bbl, _— over 5 bbls. G. H, BROWN, Guil- 
ford, 


5) LBS CRUSHED oyster _ shells ‘for - $2. . Price 
list of chick feeds free. CASE BROS, Colches- 
ter, Ct. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPLE AND PEACH CARRIERS-—If you have 
fine apples, peaches or tomatoes, ship them in 
the South Side carriers, SOUTH SIDE M¥G CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 


HEDDEN’S FRUIT PICKER, as illustrated in 

American Agriculturist, September 16, 1905, sent 
without pole for $1.2 cash, A. C, HEDDEN, 
Ithaca, N Y. 


READY-MADB WIRE FENCE, best grade, 20- 
inch high, lic per 10d; 35-inch, 20c; 45-inch, 26c. De- 
seriptave circulars free. CASE BROS, Colchester, 
uu 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MUSHROOM _PASKETS-The regular standard 
mushroom Send for catalog and rices. 
SOUTH SIDE. tiFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE nice Jersey sweet po- 
tatoes for good apples, 
Market, Md. 


PATENT attorney. SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wal- 
ter Building, Washington, D C. 




















WM LORD, East New | 


[17] 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


200 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, roe, 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 1c, 

J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, _Pa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, ” cockerels, White 
Wyandotte, Barred Rock. LANDOR POULTRY 
YARDS, Croxton, Va, 
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~ 263-EGG STRAIN 8 Single Comb_ White pons 
Ss Circular freee GRANT MOYER, Ft 
"lain ° 


WHITE LEGHORN ecockerels. 
FORD, Whiteford, Md. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


~ FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered; 

splendid location and elegant soil; good house 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in 
cultivation ; contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; 
can be bought for $1800; terms easy. Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 


FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered; 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in 
cultivation; contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; 





GUY WHITE- 














can be bought for $1800; terms easy, Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md, 
FARM FOR SALE—A fine water front farm, 


near Salisbury. 500 acres; 300 acres in good wood 
and timber, Great bargain Price, $3500. Send 
for full particulars, SAMUEL P, WOODCOCK, 
Salisbury, 





MARYLAND FOR HOMES—Grain, fruit, truck, 
poultry and dairy farms, all sizes, and prices that 
are attractive. Values are increasing rapidly. AL- 
BERT J. STEWART, Easton, Md. 








FOR SALE—Best, cheapest and nicest located 
stock farm in the United States. Has beautiful 
water front, and contains 800 acres. Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 





FLORIDA—PFor ‘investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars aad 
ae address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 


"MAP OF MICHIGAN—With information about 
= lands, free J. O. PACKARD, McBain, 
aiicn, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 

















RAILROADING—Wanted firemen and brakemen 
for all North American railroads Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen $15, become engineers and 
earn $180. Brakemen $00, become conductors and 
earn $130, Unequaled opportunity for strong, am- 
bitious young men. Name position prefered. 
Send stamp for particulars. RAILWAY ASS0- 
CIATION, Room Li, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 


Pt 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, [llustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 














BUSINESS MANAGER wanted in every town to 
manage branch office and superintend force of sales- 
men. Big money, Experience unnecessary. No 
canvassing. Can be handled with other work or 
business, References, Particulars on application. 
KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, Newark, 
New York. 


YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN wanted, railway 

train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe 
rience unnecessary; prepare you at home by mail, 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet, 
J. P. RAIL WAY INSTITUTE, ludianapolis, ind, 
FARMER ‘AGENTS: WANTED—Quick seller; over 
thousand sold in one county; one agent made $92 
one week. FARMERS EASY RECORD co, 
Boone, Ia, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 “ents Per Word 

WOMAN’S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants and 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 
sions, If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp to WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 66 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in thte trades, ete, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced to learn. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED POTATOES—Buy this fall while they are 
cheap, My second crop seed potatoes are the best 


RUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct, Price list free. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





by test. North, east, south and west strawberry hapteiyee 
plants. Asparagus roots, etc. Catalog fre. JOHN ONE POINTER dog, thoroughly broken. J. 8, 
W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. DIX, Mappsville, Va. 





FOR SALE—Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





12 PAIRS high-class Homers, $i4. VILLEE, Ma- 
tietta, Pa. 





Will Use It Again. 


I am well pleased with the results 
of my advertisements of Dutch Belted 
cattle in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist, 
and expect to use it again soon,—[G. G, 
Gibbs, Vail, N. J. 





[18] 
Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibiiities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Fine Revival of West Tennessee Fair. 





Union City, the capital of Obion 
county, boasted of one of the best 
agricultural and stock fairs in the 
state, a number of years ago, but the 
splendid association finally came to an 


end, owing largely to the public hav-. 


ing grown tired of ‘such entertain- 
ments, and to the new-fangled free 
street fairs that became the rage, 


Union City having several. Seeing the 
need for the revival of the county fair, 
however, a stock company was formed 
here last year with large capital, and 
one of the best county fairs ever held 
in West Tennessee was given Septem- 
ber 26-30. Immense crowds attended 
daily and there were on _ exhibition 
some of the finest agricultural pro- 
ducts, more splendid cattle, elegant 
horses, magnificent sheep, etc, than 
ever seen here. 

One cause of the grand successes of 
the West Tennessee fair association at 
this place is the fact that each stock- 
holder is allowed but a few shares, 
there being 100 stockholders, with 
every district and town in the county 
represented; therefore, the interest in 
the prosperity of the enterprise is gen- 
eral. Another cause is the size of the 
premiums. Where similar associations 
give a dollar or two dollars’ worth of 
dry goods at some store, the West 
Tennessee fair association gives cash 
premiums of sufficient value to be an 
inducement to exhibitors. Instead of 
_ offering a saddle, bridle, plow or some- 

thing of equal value in the speed ring, 
as do other fairs, at least many of 
them, the prizes are from $75 cash 
on down, and is the cause of many 
cracks entering the several events. 

On the opening day. Wednesday, 
September 27, about 6000 people wit- 
nessed the races, which showed the 
wisdom of the management in enlarg- 
ing its seating capacity. There were 
90 odd stalls, and every one was occu- 
pied by a race horse or show animal, 
while the pens were filled with regis- 
tered cattle, hogs and sheep. Col Dick 
Edwards of Union City received first 
premium on three-year-old Hereford 
bull, 10-months-old Hereford bull, and 


two-year-old and under. Bob Wade 
capturedg the first premium on one- 
year-old Shorthorn Durhams. The 


prize on two-year-old Durhams went 
to I. W. Tanner. “Babe” Fowlks of 
_Newbern was the largest prize win- 
ner, with the following first premiums: 
Hereford cow, any age; two-year-old 
Hereford heifer; heifer calf; best bull, 
any age or breed; best cow, any age 
or breed; best herd, any age or breed. 
He also received second prize on a 
two-year-old-heifer. Three first pre- 
miums went to Price Henry of Hick- 
man, Ky, Red Polled bull, cow and 
calf. W. C. Holman captured first 
premium on Jersey cow, Tom Dean 
second. These mentioned were all 
registered, several of them numerous 
prize winners in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

Every afternoon during the fair was 
given up to track events, and some of 
the best running, pacing and trotting 
ever seen in this section was wit- 
nessed. Thursday premiums were 
awarded in the following classes: 
Thoroughbred race horses, full-blood 
coach horses, all works, full-blood 
draft, standard bred, roadsters, draft 
‘horses all grades, carriage teams, sad- 
Gle horses. Friday premiums were 
paid on the following: Sheep, best 
wool; best mutton; gweepstakes, best 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


wool and mutton; hogs, Berkshires; 
Poland-China or Magee; other full- 
bloods. Saturday, premiums were 


awarded on jacks, mules and jennets. 
Saturday came the prizes also on all 
kinds of poultry, 33 prizes on chick- 
ens, two on turkeys, five on geese, and 
the awarding of prizes on farm pro- 
ducts, mechanical, fine arts, domestic 
arts, culinary, ete. Besides the pre- 
miums given by the fair association 
there were numerous special prizes by 
merchants and others. 

Some people have an idea that a 
county fair cannot be a success unless 
there are gambling and other “skin” 
games on the ground; but the success 
of the West Tennessee fair association 
disproves this idea, for not a single 
game of chance was permitted to run, 
and no one from the country, it mat- 
tered not how unsophisticated, but re- 
turned home with all the money he 
brought with him, except that which 
he spent legitimately. The display in 
the ladies’ building was a fine one and 
that in agricultural hall reflected great 


credit on the farmers of the county 
and the soil they till. The exhibit of 
fruits was much poorer than usual, 


owing to the fact that fruit was almost 
a failure in this county this season, 
with the exception of pears, of which 
there has never been a finer harvest. 


GEORGIA. 
All Over Georgia. 


The cotton picking rush is over and 
all harvest work fast coming to 
a close. Scarcity of labor: no longer 
exists on farms and prices paid for 
extra work are accordingly lower. 
Even in the latest picking districts 
the work is far advanced. This does 
not necessarily imply that the move- 
ment of the crop is over. Railroads 
are wholly unable to cope with the 
situation; especially in the cotton ¢en- 
ters. A large warehouse company at 
Augusta, writes the American Agricul- 
turist represeritative that it is impos- 
sible to handle cotton there with dis- 
patch, as labor cannot be secured to 
do the work. It is further stated that 
the facilities of the railroads are in- 
adequate for handling the traffic and 
dozens of cars of cotton have been on 
the tracks in Augusta for two weeks 
awaiting unloading. Farmers are 
awaiting some action of the railroad 
commission of the state and much 
complaining is heard. 

Fathering of corn practically over. 
One of the largest crops in the history 
of the state has been housed; it is of 
the finest quality, and secured in the 
best condition An extra quantity of 
hay has been saved during the last few 
weeks as the weather has been so fine. 
Picking of the cowpea crop now in 
order, but only a short crop will be 
gathered. In many sections the crop 
is a complete failure, while in a very 
few localities the crop is very good. 
The prices on cowpea seed has already 
reached spring and planting time 
prices. 

The Savannah valley fair has been 
in progress at Augusta this week; also 
the Northeast Georgia fair at Athens. 
The Georgia state fair opens in Atlan- 
ta next Monday, October 9, and con- 
tinues two weeks. 


KENTUCKY. 

Montgomery Co—Weather very fa- 
vorable for maturing outstanding 
crops. Tobacco two-thirds housed. 
Corn cutting is under way. Rye and 
wheat being sown. Fall apples very 
short. 


Marion Co—Corn 








maturing in best 


of condition, with a record breaking 
yield. Fodder being rapidly saved. 
Fall plowing in progress. Fruit crop 


an average one, but much dropping. 


Potato crop very fine. 

Adair Co—Tobacco nearly all housed 
in fine condition, this year being over 
an average crop. Much corn in shock 
and ready for Jack Frost. Pastures 
on an average remain good. 

Condition of Kentucky Crops—Rain- 
fall has been very light for the past 
few weeks. Sunshine and temperature 
very favorable for harvesting all crops, 
with the exception of tobacco. In sev- 
eral cases the cool nights produced 
large fogs, which were not favorable 





for leaf tobacco in barn. Over two- 
thirds of the tobacco is housed. Sor- 
ghum making, cutting corn and fodder 
pulling in progress at present. This 
state yielded a 95% corn crop, while 
tobacco is in some parts reported lower 
than usual. Fruits in some sections a 
failure, while in others it was a com- 
plete success. Peas, millet and hemp 
are fine. Fall plowing is in progress, 
and wheat, rye and winter oats are be- 
ing sown. 

The State College of Kentucky has 
opened with a full number of students 
with a bright outlook for a prosperous 
year. Prof Clarence W. Mathews, dean 
of the agri col, informs American Agri- 
culturist that they have enrolled 21 
students in the full four years’ course 
in agri, 11 of whom come into the 
course this year for the first time. 
Although the number is still small, 
Prof Mathews says they feel much 
encouraged at the outlook, as there 
is a steadily growing-interest in the 
course on the part of the public, as 
well as by the students taking the 
work. The dept has been strengthened 
by the appointment of Prof J. J. 
Hooper in the agri and animal hus- 
bandry depts. It is proposed to offer 
a short course of ten weeks in agri 
the coming winter. Farmers’ sons 
should lay their plans to take this 
work this winter. Circulars and spe- 
cial information can be had by writ- 
ing Prof Clarence W. Mathews at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


VIRGINIA, 


Augusta Co—Steps are being taken 
to have an old-fashioned fair in this 
county in the early fall of ’*06. It is 
some 10 years since one has been held 
here. Farmers are arranging for a 
fall seeding on a far more extensive 
scale than for several years. The last 
season’s crops, whether of corn, wheat 
or fruits, have been most satisfactory. 
The county hort society is to have a 
meeting early in Oct to take steps to 
stay the ravages of the San Jose scale. 


Albemarle Co—Large shipments of 
apples now being made from the towns 
of this and the adjacent counties. Buy- 
ers from the north and west have been 
over all the orchards, and nearly all 
the fruit has been sold in the tree. 
Prospects are fine also for a large 
chestnut crop. 


Dinwiddie Co—Prospects are that 
the peanut crop will not be as large 
here this year as at first expected. 
There has been too much rain for 
the good of the crop, and while the 
vinesare luxuriant, the yield of nuts 
will be decreased. 


Northumberland Co—Owing to the 
scarcity of help many farmers here are 
turning their attention to the raising 
of stock and claim to find it profitable. 
All kinds of stock are bringing good 
prices, and hogs are especially high 
and scarce. Those who are buying 
stock are getting the improved kind. 
Corn fodder has been pulled and the 
tops cut, and farmers report that the 
crop will be fully up to, if not better, 
than an average one. 


A Twin County Fair—The first an- 
nual “Twin Co fair’ of the Galax fair 
and carnival assn, which is composed 
of the joint stockholders of the coun- 
ties of Carroll and Grayson, was held 
last week and was a decided success. 
It was of two days’ duration, drawing 
3000 people the first day and 4000 the 
next, so that the attendance may be 
called entirely satisfactory. Some very 
fine stock was exhibited. The two 
counties are noted for their fine cat- 
tle and horses, but this fair showed 
that improvement has even been made 
along these lines. The horse racing 
was swift and closely contested, and 
held the intense interest of the big 
crowd of spectators from start to 
finish. 

Fredericksburg Fair—The annual 
fair at Fredericksburg drew large 
crowds last week, and deservedly so, 
for the exhibition which was this year 
made by the association was excellent 
in every respect. There was the usual 
display of fine horses, registered cattle 
of different breeds, sheep, swine and 
poultry. On the grounds were agri 
implements which particularly inter- 
ested the farmers, and the display of 
farm products reflected great credit 





upon the soil of this section. There 
were mammoth ears of corn, enor. 
mous pumpkins, vegetables of every 


kind, wheat and other cereals, as wejj 
as fruits of various sorts. In the 
ladies’ dept were beautiful specimens 
of feminine handiwork. Some fine 
racing was seen, and attracted a rowd 
at all times. 

Roanoke Fair Big Success—The 
great fair of southwestern Va was held 
at Roanoke, Sept 26-29, and its success 
was tremendous. Over 7000 people 
were on the grounds on the opening 
day, coming from miles around, from 


Roanoke, Montgomery, Botetourt, 
Rockbridge and Pulaski counties. |; 
would be difficult to get together in 
Va an exhibit which would better jj}. 
lustrate the agri wealth of the state 
than the one shown at this fair. The 
fruit exhibit was one of the best that 


could possibly -be seen in this country, 
The display of vegetable products was 


larger than the management could 
comfortably accommodate. The corn 


exhibit was attractive and other grains 
—oats, wheat, millet, etc, were shown 
in abundance. Every breed of cattle 
was shown, most conspicuous being a 
Polled-Angus bull, three years old and 
weighing 1900 Ibs. Among horses, the 
Percherons had the call over the oth- 


ers. The poultry show was large and 
varied, and the display of dairy pro- 
ducts was good. There was a large 





exhibit of agri machinery—threshers 
and engines, balers, manure spreaders, 
feed mills, feed cutters, reapers, grain 
drills and other farm machinery. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

Lowndes Co—The good roads move- 
ment seems to have taken a great hold 
upon the people of this section, and a 
meeting was recently held at Colum- 
bus to decide upon th best and most ° 


systematic manner in which to secure 
good roads for this county. Some peo- 
ple were inclined to levy a certain tax 
for the working of the roads, but the 
general opinion was that the county 
should issue bonds which will insure 
ample funds for the work, as well as 


make splendid thoroughfares a cer- 
tainty. All the leading farmers and 
financial influences are behind the 
movement. 


ALABAMA 


Bullock Co—Cotton about 65% of 
full crop and almost three-fourths of 
it is gathered. Corn 70% and acreage 
short. This is beginning to tell on 
stock, as farmers are economizing on 
feed. Bullock county has for the past 
year had the best mules in a great 
while, owing to the fact that they had 
plenty of corn and none had to be 
shipped into the county. Such will 
not be the case next year, however. 
Farmers are trying to help out by 
saving a quantity of hay. Cattle in 
good condition. Hogs 80% of average, 
but condition 75% for want of feed. 
Lands advancing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Iredell Co—The weather with a few 
exceptions has been fine for the curing 
of hay for the past six or eight weeks, 
and farmers have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Quantities of peavine hay have been 
saved. Fodder and tops will also be 
plentiful. Corn prospect is still good, 
a few are beginning to gather it. Silos 
mostly filled up. Some sweet potatoes 
have been gathered; a poor yield re- 








ported. No wheat sown yet. Pump- 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 
Vacation Trips—If you are going 


away this summer be sure to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beau- 
tifully illustrated publication of 125 
pages just issued by the Lackawanna 
railroad. The Jersey hills, the Pocono 
mountains, Delaware Water Gap; 
Richfield Springs, Lake Hopatcong and 
other delightful summer resorts are 
described in a way that will tell you 
how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see and how much it will 
cost. It is a book that will help you 
in making your plans. It will be sent 
for ten cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 
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owing to 
Ground 
yielding well. Peas and beans 

Cotton more than half opened 
cathe red 
All stock looking well, espe- 
which are in good condi- 


almost a failure, 


kin crop ‘ 
too much rain during summer. 


pt 

. irce 
and 
a crop. 


r cattle, 





tio 1 to go into the winter. 
FLORIDA. 
Pasco Co—The Sumatra tobacco 


was gathered, cured and shipped 

n Aug. Sweet potatoes fast ma- 

iring and are a fine crop, worth 70c 

bu. The velvet bean crop is a fine 

and will enrich the lands where 

i The fall Irish potato crep will 

be planted, as will lettuce and 

tring beans. The okra and sweet 

peppers are beginning to bear and will 

ue until Dec or Jan. Eggplant 

»p is fine and in full bloom. Oranges 

grapes not ripe enough to be de- 

rable yet; about three-fourths of 

crop. 

Dade Co—Large shipments of pines 

} e been made lately, which will 

bly lower the prices, as reports 

that all the growers are shipping 

‘ the coast. Several farmers are 

1 ting seedbeds for egg plant, pep- 

7 ete, for early marketing. The 

rains have been a great help to 

who have just finished putting 

pple slips. There has been an 

» of at least 50 acres of pines 

Boynton, and some farmers are not 
ugh setting yet. 


TEXAS. 


Fayette Co—Good rains fell here 
early part of the month, but more 
needed now. Cotton is being 
picked as fast as possible. Laborers 
till very scarce, which retards the 
gathering of crops considerably. Cat- 
tle and horses are scarce. Buyers for 
the Cuban markets are very numerous. 
Health generally good. 

Bell Co—Recent rains have put 
ground in better condition for fall 
I ving, as the work was very difficult 
wi th the hard land. About 75% of 
the cotton gathered; there will be no 
top. crop this season. Corn harvesting 
under way and the crop does not come 
up to expectations. Stock of all kinds 
doing well. Water was getting scarce 
before the rains came. More hay, 
oats, sorghum and corn in the county 
than usual, all of which bespeaks 

osperity. No advance in the price 
of land, on account of so many people 

oing west. 


<i 


Burley Deal May Be Realized. 








The attempt to finance the ’05 bur- 
ley tobacco crop, @ proposition that 
/ked gloomy a few weeks ago, seems 
to be meeting with more success. The 
1d O burley tobacco growers’ com- 

y was recently incorporated at Lex- 
ington with a capital stock of $250,000, 
of which 10% 


was paid in. The 
ithorized stock of the concern is 
$1,500,000, divided into 150,000 shares 
of $10 ea. Half of this authorized 


stock is to be preferred, the remainder 
common, 


The following directors were named: 
William Addams of Harrison Co, Ky; 
Henry C. Loudon of Brown Co. O;: 


Archibald Stewart of Cincinnati; Wal- 
ter J. Friedlander of Cincinnati; E. G. 
Berry of Cynthiana, Ky; W. B. Hawk- 
of Lexington, Ky: Waller Sharp of 
th Co, Ky; J. W. Hughes of Mercer 
Co, Ky. 

Dark tobacco district planters’ 
assn has now entered upon 
the second year of its existence. To 
celebrate the event a monster parade 

; held at Guthrie, Ky. All the old 
officials of the assn were re-elected, as 
Pres, C. H. Fort; vice-pres, 
Barker; sec and treas, F. Wal- 
ton; chairman of the exec com, Felix 
G. Ewing. 

Members of the Dark tobacco dis- 
trict planters’ protective assn are to 
convene at their respective meeting 
places on Oct 7, for the purpose of 
electing district chairmen for the en- 
suing year. On Oct 9, the chairmen 
So elected will meet at their respec- 
tive county seats, for the purpose of 
electing their county chairmen, who 


rtective 


1? 
Ttollows: 


{ Dy 


About two-thirds of. 





AMONG THE 


will be members of the exec com for 
the year. 
Tobacco Notes. 

Members of the Nat’l cigar leaf to- 
bacco assn are to be furnished recent 
gov’t tobacco publications free of cost. 
Pres Bijur is reported to have effected 
such an arrangement with the dept of 
agri. 

The Amsterdam, Holland, inscrip- 
tions of Sumatra tobacco have opened 
for the new season. U S dealers bought 
G00 bales at the initial sale. Prices 
were reported to have ruled high. 

AGAINST THE TRUST—Advices from 
Okla say the U § district there has 
instituted proceedings against the 
American Tobacco Co or trust. A re- 
port claims a requisition may be se- 
cured to bring officials of the concern 
to trial in the southwestern territory. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A MODERATE YIELD—Tobacco dealers 
in this state claim the tobacco crop of 
05 is about 5,000,000 Ibs larger than 
last year. However, compared with 
the full crop of '03 the yield this year 
appears light and suggests the neces- 
sity of skirmishing on the part of bur 
ers. Authorities say that almost % 
of the season’s output has now changed 
hands. The proportion of fine leaf is 
very small. 

KENTUCKY. 

CARROLL Co—Tobacco in this section 
is all well advanced in the curing proc- 
ess and promises to furnish a useful 


crop of good leaf; very little is shed 
burnt. No bright (yellow) so far as 


I have seen. We have a full average 
acreage and at least 10% above aver- 
age in weight. Many growers are 
greatly elated over the announcement 
that the white burley assn has secured 
the amount ($1,500,000) necessary to 
induce a western syndicate to finance 
the present crop. That is to buy it 
and force the Continental to pay the 
price fixed by the assn. Personally I 
do not believe this can be done. When- 
ever all the growers unite and man- 
ufacture the entire crop I'll make my 
best bow.—[S. E. Hampton. 


VIRGINIA. 
New LEAF IN’ EVIDENCE—Advices 


from Va breaks, such as Lynchburg, 
Danville, Richmond, South Boston, etc, 
say dealers are anticipating larger re- 
ceipts of ’05 tobacco from now on. 
Weather conditions will have much to 
do with offerings during the next few 
weeks. Reports from Richmond say 
farmers in the territory tributary to 
that point are well cleaned out of old 
tobacco. At Danville, quotations for 
good sun-cured leaf range 8@l4c p 
lb, bright fillers 10@12c. 





Activity in “= Market. 





In a communication to this journal 
a leading factor in the Louisiana rice 
industry says: 

“The total crop of the United States 
for 1905 is variously estimated at 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bags. I believe 
the yield will run 3,250,000 to 3,500,000. 
Rough rice is bringing from $3.25 to 
$3.50 per barrel of 162 pounds. Japan 
rices are all late and did not begin 
coming to any extent before October 
1. We look for an active market in 
Japan rices. 

*“On account of the large crop for 
the past two years, prices have been 
very low; in fact, below the cost of 
production which caused financial de- 
pression in this section of the south. 
Am pleased to state, however, that the 
surplus of the old crop has been 
worked off and that with the good 
prices now prevailing, this section is 
taking on new life and we look for 
the return of former prosperity. The 
toll milling system and advancing to 
the farmers, so much in vogue since 
the building of the country mills, will 
be largely done away with this year. 
Moreover, the farmers have begun to 
diversify crops, so that they will be 
able to take care of crop expenses 
themselves. When all of the mills will 
have to buy their rough rice steadier 
market will be maintained and there 
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Roofed With Paroid Roofing 


Many of the largest farm and poultry buildings in the country as well 
as government and railroad warehouses, factories, etc, are now roofed 
and sided with Paroid Roofing.- The above illustration shows the 


largest stock barn in Minnesota, covered with Paroid. 


In spite of 


cheap imitations it grows in popularity, because every one who usea 
it finds it economical, extra strong, durable and thoroughly satisfac. 
tory. Make no mistake—get Paroid, 

Light slate color; contains no tar; does not crack nor run, does not . 


taint rain water, ‘keeps buildings dry and warm, looks well, lasts long, 
spark, water, cold, heat, smoke and gas proof. T hat’s why it’sso popular. 


Sample Free. 


gate now. 
and farm buildings. 


To show you exactly what it is we'll send youa 
free sample and name of nearest deale 
For a 2 cent stamp we'll send book of building plans for poultry 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 


Investi- 


Originators of Free Roofing Kit—fixtures for applying in every roll. 


East Walpole, Mass., 


Established 1817. 





Chicago, Illinois. 











10 Lights 
10 Hours 
10 Cents 





Make Your Own Light 


The Farrsanks-Morsse Electric Light Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 


| Gas, Gasoline or my | Engines for all purposes, 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. C 897 


Di WR icsccserees Ja. Bo 0D SUrccsccassenceins 
Street No. 









rom 2 h. p. up. 





Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 











Gasoline Engines. 






























200 AGRE KANSAS FRUIT FARM 


"Goudw —On the outskirts of 
wr Gane tine City of “Atchison Kansas. 

rain and Grass; Srst-class residence 

ont a ropriate | ar buildings. Well fenced and 

and appropri d bearing orchard of apple and 

ay pn EO 4 8, covering 150 acres. ,Now 

—— to B. Barber, who will show re wonrH, 
on the premises. Apply to C.C. WOOL 


Castieton-on-the-Hudson, New York. 














PY s=3 We peop ev- 
erythin fn the 


0 UL. E-cencing, Feed, 
bator ive wo, 
it’s our business, ont or let us send you 
our I}lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth — 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept. E- E, 9% & 28 Vesey Street. New? ork City. 








ENSILAGE AND FODDER 
CUTTERS 


With Crasher and Shred- 
der, Alsol.2 and 3 Horse Tread 


we, 2 
Mounted or Stationary, ete. 
Catalogue free. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 








ites in ev lumber 
est grade. rs, Trimmers, Planers, 
Saws, Shingle and Lath 


merican Saw Mill Machinery Go., 
605 Engineering Bldg., New York. 








Write 















Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine ean do it successfully for 
lack of original patente owned by us. Neo 
twist motion fm our drive. No belt or 
switeh necessary. No batteries what- 


-— 8 ever,for make and break or j ump-epark. 
-— Water and dust-proof. Fully guaran- 
with teed 


Morstxycer Device Mra. Co. 
56 Main St,Pendleton,ind, U.S.A. 








will be a more general good feeling 
between the millers and the planters.” 


ET MORE EGGS 


Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, heav- 
ier fowls, larger profits by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’S “3S, 222 cn 


cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
trial. No moneyin advance. Cat'lg free. 
F. W. Mann Co,, Boz 10, Milford, Mass. 













After all other Liniments, then 


buy Pratts. It never fails. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 








FRE TO CLUB- 


RAISERS 
If you have ov er Got Up a Club for an 


paper or 
magazine, or have sold or taken orders for bakin 
powder, ee soap, jewelry, or anything else what- 
ever, Send ts Your Name and Address and we 
will send you, Free and post-paid, a copy of our 
handsome family magazine, The 
eee also a copy of our Gran 
peat, @ and also (to pay you for the trouble of writ- 
, BS us) a copy of a charming book entitled 
yhilla’s Marriage,” by the famous ~ 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. No mon ey required ; al 
is free. Merely send your name and address on @ 
postal card and mn will receive all the above, 
WiGrese: Fr. M. Publisher. — 23, 
35 and 27 City Mall Place, New Yor 


TREES $5 Per 100.FRELCHT PAID. 


RelianceNursery ,Box A A Geneva.N. » 4 








SHIP YOUR APPLE 


and fruit in Geneva Vi 
bores. 


entulated Si. 

eens, Pruiteelis quicker, 

longer. G2 each. Di om large lots. 

Free book tells all about them. Send fer it. 
- Go. 


Box 14 

















$60.00 GASOLINE ENGINE. 


A record breaker for economy, efficiency and general utili 


on honor. State power required. Mention this paper. 


—Btarts quick — 


is manofacturer’s price. No salesmen’s commissions — Sold 


TH TEMPLE GASOLINE ENGINE oon ie te 80 Meagher *t., Chicage, Ill. 














READ 


expense. 








free catalogue, 
illustration and complete description why U, 8, Separa- 
tors not only skim closest but also 


WEAR THE LONGEST 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
18 Distributing Warehouses throughout the United States and Canada, 


THIS AFFIDAVIT 


DunpDEg, OrEGON 


“This U.S. Separator has been in use for the past nine years, 
and in that length of time the entire cost of extras, which con 
sisted of three rubber rings, amounted to 45c. 

“I separated with this 
first class work. i 

Subscribed and sworn to 
for Oregon, June 24, 1905. 


U. S. Cream Separators 


Hold World’s Record for Close Skimming, 


and are the most durable separators made. Actual work 
for many years in every-day service gives an 
ance test"’ that really proves something. 
make the most money 
Investigation costs you nothing. 


machine today (June ro) and it did 
(Signed), V “AYLOR,”” 


6 ie 
before J. C. Colcord, Notary Public 


“endur- 
The U. S. will 
for you with least trouble and 
Send for 


No. 550-D, showing you_ plainly by 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 
429 
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SELF-ADJUSTING STEEL LATCH 


stanchion meets the demand for a safe, 
strong convenient fastening—one that af- 
fords the cow perfect freedom when stand- 
ing or lying down. A stanchion operated 
without removing your gloves or mittens, 
Made of hard wood; does not chill animals 
in cold weather, A happy combination of 
utility, cow comfort and cleanliness. Holds 
cattle securely for dehorning. Hung on 
pins or chains as desired, Illustrated 
Catalogue and prices free, 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 
Monroe, Mich, 


Box 14. 
‘ ( 








Your Monev’s Worth 


“When you buy a buffalo robe, you 
‘want your money's worth, in 
wear, in satisfaction, in 
looks, and in service. 

You will get your 
money's worth if 
you insist on 

a genu- 

ine 


you won’t 
if you allow the 
storekeeper to sell 


you an imitation. The 

genuine ‘‘Wallace’’ wears like 
a real buffalo hide, and keeps cut 
all wind, cold and rain. 

Look for this trade-mark., It 
is a guarantee of real 
value. Your 
dealer has it or 
will get it for, 
you. 














Separator 


The 
Little 
Marvel 
Best 
Small 
Separator 
made. Big 
capacity. 
A clean 
skimmer. 


you 
keep cows write at once for J 
our free book showing how 
ou can make $300 a year 
y Owning a separator. 
The Little Marvel $24.85 
The Hawthorne, 250 lbs,, 
$75 00. The Hawthorne, 
lbs. $45.00. The Haw- 
fhorne, 500 Ibs, $51.50, 
he best and lowest 













priced separator on 
the market. 30 days 
trial. If not satis-¥ 
factory after 30 days 
use, we take them 
back and pay the 
freight both 

para- 
tor Catalogue. It tells all about separators, 
shows how you can make money with one, exe 
plains the principle of operation and gives gen- 
eral separator information. Write for cata- 
logue. Lowest prices. Best machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts,, Chicago 














Every man is expected to defend himself, whether 
it be from an attack on his person or his pocket. 
if there is a passage of money each counts it. If 
it be goods why should not each measure or weigh 
for himself? To do that he must have within his 
own control a Wagon Scale, and when one can be 
bought for the low sum of $35.00 there is no excuse 
for any farmer being without one. The least he 
ean do is to give the matter careful consideration, 
and in order to do that intelligently send for full 


description to 
BINGHAMTON 


ONES OF , 
Box 326A BINGHAMTON, NY. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
















IS THE ONLY 
PERFECT BIT 


Your life insured 
against accidents 
caused by Horses 
afraid of Auto- 
mobiles, Shyers, 
Kickers, etc. 

FOUR BITS IN ONE 
Send for circu- 
lars showing all 
adjustments 
made by thelines 
alone. Ten Days 
Trial, if you wish. 


PROF.J.R.BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














cures lameness, splint, curb, 
thrush, colic, founder, distem- 
per, etc, Standing offer, good 
f everywhere: $100. for a failure 
® where wesayitwillcure. “Vet- 
¥. erinary axpertenee” free. 100 
Pages, the perfect hom 

doctor. Write for a copy. ieee 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co., 
SO Beverly St., Boston, Massa. 


Your stable should 


contain Pratts Veterin- 








ary Healing Ointment 


Pratts Peerless 


An 


and 
Hoof Ointment. 


unequalled pair. 











FARM AND MARKETS 


Potatoes Should Command Better Prices. 


[From Page 316] 
have been slow 
owing to the uncertain- 

the keeping quality of 
the tubers. A general knowledge of 
the shortage in important sections 
serves to give growers some courage. 
But there is no unanimity of opinion 
on the point of selling direct from the 
field, or holding for a time and taking 
the risk of further rot and shrinkags 
from other causes. 

Prices at shipping stations in Wis- 
consin late in September were largely 
around 25 to 385 cents a bushel, but 
market scarcely established. In Mich- 
igan, where the outturn promises bet- 
ter than west of the lake, early named 
prices are 25 to 40 cents. Scattering 
returns include prices of 28 to 30 
cents in Nebraska, 25 to 30 cents in 
Minnesota, 40 to 45 cents in Iowa and 
South Dakota. In Colorado, such gales 
as effected, largely at 55 to 60 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Prices paid for potatoes in the mid- 
dle and eastern states are naturally 
higher than in the west, owing to dif- 
ference in freight rates from field to 
big consuming centers. Such sales as 
have been reported to American Agri- 
culturist from shipping points in New 
York are largely 30 to 40 cents a 
bushel; in Pennsylvania 45 to 50 cents, 
in Ohio around 40 cents. In Aroostook 


west to take 
hold, 


ties of 





slow and weak. 
command $4@5 p bbl, Long Island 
yellows 1.75@2 p bbl, reds 1.50@1.75, 0 
whites 50@S8Uc p bu, Orange Co yellows 
1.50@2 p bag, reds 1.25@1.75. 


White pickle onions 


The New Cotton Crop Is Moving, 


The new cotton crop appears to be 
moving marketward with fair free- 
dom. During September, 1905, re- 
ceipts at United States ports showed 
a total of 900,000 bales, within a fey 
thousand bales as large as arrivals the 
same time last year. Compared with 
the first month of the crop year, 1903- 
4, or two years ago, this season's 
receipts show a liberal gain. Exports 
are fairly satisfactory, although hard- 
ly up to the mark of September last 
year. The foreign outgo during the 
month just closed totaled around 400. 
000 bales. The world’s visible sup- 
ply of cotton is about 2,500,000 bales 
fully 1,000,000 bales in excess of thi 
time last year, and nearly 1,500,000 
bales larger than the visible at th: 
close of September, 1903. 

The market has proved a trifle un 
even, yet fluctuations were not violen 
generally encompassing a fairly nar 








row range. At New York, middlin 
upland sold for the most part close 
to 11 cents per pound, or droppin 
slightly below that figure. Much in 


terest was aroused by estimates of cer 
tain New York dealers who looked fo 
an 11,000,000-bale crop. This is abou 
the maximum forecast, however, ani 
there are many who are counting o1 
not to exceed 10,000,000 bales. All of 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL HALL AT CORNELL PROGRESSING 


The view herewith shows appearance of dairy building September 11, 


1905. 


The work has been held back somewhat by failure of iron to arrive 


when expected, but the walls are now going up rapidly. Only the foundation 


walls of other agricultural buildings had 7 
It is the purpose to keep all the men possible on the dairy building 


taken. 


in the hope that it will be ready for use next winter. 


been laid when the picture was 


The contract for the 


construction of the new agricultural building was signed on May 5 and it was 


to be completed in 400 working days. 
and work is progressing. The 
this fall. 


The foundations are now all in 


dairy building will no doubt be inclosed 
Prof R. A. Pearson says, “we expect to get into the manufacturing 


end of it with our winter courses in January.” 


county, Me, where quotations are gen- 
erally by the barrel, prices thus far 
this fall are 90 cents to $1.10. Massa- 
chusetts grown potatoes have sold in 
a small way mostly to local markets 
at 50 cents, and further north in New 
Hampshire and Vermont 35 to 40 
cents. 


aa 


Onion Crop | and Market. 








The general onion market is running 
along in about the same tenor as last 
noted in these columns. Buyers giv- 
ing former prices in interior districts. 
In the east growers early last week 
were busily engaged in drawing onions 
from the field and the harvest is now 
practically completed. Sales in the 
field noted at 40@50c p bu. 

Shipments of onions from N Y state 
recently showed effects of wet weath- 
er and appeared to lack size. This 
small size is also apparent with re- 
gard to much western N E stock. A 
cargo of Spanish onions, among the 
last of the season to arrive at N Y, 
sold at auction for 85@87%c p cra. 

At Chicago, supplies generally run- 
ning ample for all requirements. Fey 
large stock fetches 50@60c p 75-lb sk, 
white pickling onions 1.25@1.30 p sk. 

At New York, fine grades holding 
steady but inferior onions somewhat 


these figures are of course trade esti- 
mates. The advent of frost will have 
more or less to do with the ultimate 
size of the crop, which it is now not 
possible to detcrmine. 

Crushers throughout the Mississippi 
valley districts anticipate smaller sup- 
plies of seed this year than they en- 
joyed last fall and winter. Reports 
coming to American Agriculturist esti- 
mate the seed shrinkage at 10 to 15% 
Some Tennessee mills, however, look 
for nearly average supplies, claiming 
that although the yield of cotton was 
larger last season, the quantity of seed 
was smaller in proportion to the 
amount of lint. In parts of northern 
Texas mills @re starting up about a 
month late this year. Sec Robert 
tibson of the Texas cottonseed crush- 
ers’ association, writes that meal is 
quotable at $23.50 to $23.75 per ton f 
o b Galveston. This is about the same 
as a year ago. A Mississippi crusher 
says the demand from Europe for 
the cottonseed meal and cake appears 
to be heavier than last year. Quota- 
tions in the Columbus district’ are 
around $21 to $22 per ton f o b mills, 
against $19.50 to.$20.50 last season. 

—————(Qjc57,-  — 


William H. Moody, the attorney-gen- 
eral, will retire from the president’s 
cabinet next year. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the new secretary of the navy. 
will take Mr Moody’s place when he 
retires. 

















THE GRAIN TRADE. 


a 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
BTANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


























. Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago .. ss 854 {1.17 ss 24 

New York... 91 =({1.2 -59 57 

30StON e..-+-- _ | _ 64 -634 
Toledo....+-- Rg i! 17 5 57 

St Louis..... 85 1.17 52 51 

Min’p'lis... | -8 }1.14 Al 48 

Liverpool... | .95 {1.09 64} | 61 -- - 
At Chicage, the situation in the 
wheat trade is healthy. During much 
of the time for some days past stead- 


iness has prevailed, all classes of oper- 
seeing no particular 
for disturbing, for the time 
being at least, the level of prices 
sund 84@S85e p bu for nearby deliv- 
and SGe for winter and spring. 

The crop movement is well understood 
by ireful readers of American Agri- 
through what we have print- 
further light on 
on opening 


ators apparently 


reason 


ilturist, 
recent 
subject 


weeks, 
; appearing 
pages of this number. 

» movement of new wheat is of 
This is to be expected 


ed in 


ne 


rse liberal. 


in the early autumn, particularly as 
the crop is large. Public stocks ara 
! ing gradually, but not in a way 





urb values No 2 red winter in 


quotable around 84%@8&5%e p 

bu, carloads usual premium, choice 

of northern spring 87@90c, con- 

heat for Dee delivery sold with 

fair freedom at prices a little above 
below S6c, May S7@SS8c. 

An encouraging feature is the bet- 

i demand for flour, particularly on 

export account. Latterly sales of con- 

| ble magnitude have been made 

to go to the orient, this carrying en- 

courage eee to millers. Exports from 

the Atlantie seaboard are only moder- 

i a the neue rn trade is still large- 

ly prospective. European markets are 

hout important development, esti- 

tes of crops in Russia, France, ete, 


variable, the situation there a little 
I ttled. 

The corn trade was 
volume, feeling one of fair 


particularly in deferred 


moderate in 
steadiness, 
deliveries. 





Weather and crop conditions were 
considered highly favorable to’ the 
curing of corn, even in the northern 
frost belt. The liberal crop in sight, 
now everywhere recognized, is further 
touched upon elsewhere in these 
pages Speculative trade was com- 

ively light. The cash demand 


vas govd on domestic account, and 
actual exports were small there 
ere advices of liberal sales of corn to 
ro abroad a Jittle later in the season. 
he contract grade of old corn was 
able in store around 51@52c p 
bu, choice yellew and white by sample 
53@54c. 


Mod- 


quot 


earlots as high as 
erate trading was noted in May de- 
livery at prices around 43@ ite. These 


appear well comy ared with quotations 
years follow ing the news of a big 
of corn. 

market was 


some 
crop 

The oats easy in tone, 
due partly to realization of a good 
crop, and partly to sympathy with 
other cereals which were indifferently 

upported. Standard oats in store 
were salable around 28c p bu, carlots 
of white in shipping order 29@30c. 
Futures were rather dull, Dec 28@ 
2814c p bu, May close to 30c. Moder- 
ate sales of oats were reported on ex- 
port account. 

Following the sharp decline of 3@ 
de last week, rye ruled slightly stead- 
ier, yet generally dull. Offerings were 
larger and the demand indifferent. No 
2 in store T0@ Ac p bu, Dec 67 kc. 

Barley was somewhat unsettled, fair 


activity in the low grades which were 
plentiful and easy in tone. Choice 
malting barley was offered rather 
sparingly and seemed about a recent 
range 45@53c. Low grades including 
feed barley 35@40c. 

Timothy seed was nearly steady in 
tone, possibly easier here and there 
under liberal offerings from the new 
crop. Prime $3.50 p 100 Ibs, Mar 


nominally 3.60, common to good seed 
by sample 2.50@3.25. Clover seed of- 
ferings were only moderate, and prices 
advanced in Sympathy with other 
trade centers; prime cash or Oct de- 
livery 12.25 p 100 Ibs. Mustard seed 
quotable at 65c@1 p 100 Ibs, hun- 
garian inactive, buckwheat 1.20@1.25. 

At New York, exporters are fair 











THE. LATEST MARKETS 


buyers of the leading grains, but prices 
eontinue too high for a heavy volume 
of business on foreign account. No 
2 red wheat is quoted at 9Uc p bu, No 
2 northern spring 92%c. No 2 corn 
59%c elevator, hominy $3.15 p_ bbl, 
corn chops 21 p ton, grits 1.40 p 100 
Ibs. meal 1.20@1.30. Mixed oats 32142 
@33%c p bu, clipped white oats 34@ 
36%c, rye T5e, malting barley 52@ 
hoe, feeding 40@42c, malt 65@7Uc. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, as far as new features 
are concerned the live stock trade is 
about as last outlined in these col- 
umns. For the most part the quality 
of native offerings proved medium to 
plain. Receipts were liberal. Owing to 
the easier tone in prices during the pre- 
ceding week, shipments from the range 


districts eased up slightly, hence cattle 
offerings from the southwest. tempo- 
rarily lessened. Nevertheless the mar- 
ket. was well supplied. The beef trade, 
aceording to killers’ reports, is in no 
position to handle heavy runs of fat 
cattle and shippers were urged to be 
cautious and not overload the market 
with stock, 

Fancy native steers....... —- 1@ 6.25 
Inferior to medium ...... 3.75@ 4.75 
Fed western steers ...... 4.25@ 5.7 


Western range steers ..... 2.75@ 4.60 
Good to choice fed heifers. 425@ 5.00 
Extra native buicher cows. 3.75@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 3.30 
Cutters and canners ...... 1.2.5@ 2.50 


Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2.25@ 3.85 
Feeders, good to choice.... 
lain to choice stockers... 
Veal calves 
Milch cows, p head....... 
Hog market exhibited setae: easier 





[21] 33h 


tendency and prices sagged perhaps 
10@15c p 100 Ibs. At this point, how- 
ever, mary traders looked for reac- 
tion. Packers complained bitterly at 
the apparent deterioration in the quale 
ity of offerings, claiming it to be the 
poorest of the season. With the new 
corn crop coming into sight there is 
every reason to believe that the com- 
ing few months will see a superior lot 
of swine arriving at western markets, 


Hog prices are ruling a trifle lower 
than a year ago. Choice selected 
packing and shipping swine brought 
$5.40@5.85 p 100 Ibs. 


Sheep receipts showed a sharn in- 
crease and had not the general under- 
tone of the market been as healthy 
as it was, the heavy runs might have 
occasioned serious ‘declines. Aside 
from a sagging tendency, however, 
prices were for the main part little 
changed. There was a good inquiry 
for breeding ewes at a range of 4@5 

TT 














Material from the $50,000,000 St. Louis World’s Fair 


Special to venders of American Agrioulturlst, 
‘erial, Merchandise, 











SAVE 30 TO 50% 


on anything you need on the farm, in the 
home orshop. Study carefully the rea- 


sons why we are able to quote lower 


rices than anybody el and then de- 
cide to place a trial order with us, The 
Chicago House Wrecking Company, o- 
tal and Surplus 61,000,000) is the t in- 

stitution of its kind in the world. ve om 
constantly buying stocks of New General 
Mer hold Supplies, etc.at 


Sheriffs’, Recelvers’ ,» Trustees’, As- 


signees’ and Manufacturers’ Sales 


This moans that new goods of standard 
merit and quality are sold direct to you at 
less than actual cost Pr soe would be 
compelled to pay 30 to re at other 

houses for same material. 5 tee not fail to 
read the following special aire if you 
want to save money on your purchases. 



























new, painted on both sides, most durable 


and sooneenieas sontinn 





The Trans-Mississippi 
a andinnumerable public buildings,we have purchased 


© $50,000,009 St. Louis World’s Fair 


and consequently have an immense stock of first class ma- 
terial of every kind and for every purpose. Shrewd pur- 
chasers; those who know a good bargain, and appreciate the 
quality of material used in the constructions of the most 
magnificient and expensive World's Exposition of modern 
times, are flooding us withorders. There is nothing used in 
the construction of a building of any kind, or for furnishing 
same, that we cannot supply. Look up your needs and get 
The prices speak for themselves. Tell us 
yent on want. Every day finds our stock of big World’s 
r 


STEEL ROOFING and SIDING] +LOWEST PRICES ON 


our catalogue. 






iS THE TIM 





ins much smaller. 


, Howkohold 
Oo BU 


supplies or materials you may need for contemplated im- 
provements about your place. History repeats itself, and 
now after having dismantled ever 
times, including the Chicago 
an-American Exedsition at Buffalo, «901; 
Exposition at Omah 


= sition of modern 
rid’s Fair, 1693; 


on Lumber, Building Maze 
Goods, etc. 


roughly satisfactory, and 
supplies exactly as re represented. You can 
place your order with us in confidence 

you will not only receive wey what you 
order and pay for, but with the further as- 
surance that in case yon! — the pany not 


as represented, yo eo and 
our mone: iit be refu refunded wit without ¢ quib- 
ling or delay. “ieee our inquiries f 
what you — Ae | be eS need v4 in the line 
c mony - 


Our ur REFERENCE 


‘e welcome investigation as to our re- 
Mabiticn: Look usupin Dun's, or 
any other responsible commercial 
or express company, Ask 2, banker, or 
peter to the Drovers Depesss Saas onal Bank, 
and other Chicago ban! 













Write today. 


Linoleum and Carpets at 


FROM THE WORLD'S 





LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 








and sh 
R 100 SQUARE 
his is our No. 15 grade, semi-hardened, 
. 24x24 inches. 
Ing seam, per V Crimped or stand- 
seam, per 6q., $1. 
L 8 tooe lengehe at 50c 























exhibition 
delivery. 
points on application. Nofapparatus, 
™ special tools needed. Full 
directions furnished. 


scription from the St.Louis World’s Fair. 
Here is one chance to get a lumber bargain 


SEND US vase be ge BILL FOR 


25 Save 30% to GO¢ If You Buy At Once, 

» joists, planking, dressed and 
"flooring, sheathing, timbers, in 
fact lumber for any purpose, 
alaces World’s Fair, 
ap lumber we have al! 
kinds of sash, doors, hardware, electric 
flags, poles, tools. turnstiles, 
statues, railing ‘moulding, iron rods, and 
thousands of other articles, 


pee ee ea Se pmwe desi 
and 3000 Yard 8 oe per 6 
Including building material of every de- Semi otek: 


handsome 
yard widthe 


TIMATE. yard, 35 ce 





x Variety, combination of 
from the 
Quick 

a? bag ay floral de- 
signs, full widthe Nig 
thoroughly renovated }, 

ee ae Price 5 





STOVES & RANCES 
From the World's Fair. 

We have over 200 stoves, used 
only during the Bapeotion, 


Hot Blast Stoves? 





air fight at - - 

ood 
Heaters, { * FiBote 7.50 
Kitchen Range from 4. 60 to 20.00 


MODERN PLUMBING MATERIAL 


We offer you 4 saving of 20 te 50 & o 
anything you need in this line, 
furnish you all the comforta of a city 
dwelling even if you have no water supply. 
With oar modern m yy? Homes Water 
Supplies’”’ you live like a ki 
Handsome Btecl 4", ft. Bath Tub . . $6.30 
handsome, complete. 7. po ee 

“7.00"u 


Small sizeat - . 2, 
— Bizeat - - 32 
Wy arge size at - ° ° 
# Cannon Heaters: Wash Stands, 
& Smallsizeat - - 4.80 





“EAGLE” FELT ROOFIN 


cut supplies, pe 
Vulcanite Roofing 
capsandce me i 


Galvnized KR 


We car 


ng. Wri 

4 mie rade bui 

Closeta caps, cement, 

\Enam’d S 

“A Hodern Bat h 

. Room Ontit, 
Complete. . "25.00 up 


Water 
1.10 = 
Eave Troughs, I 


PLES 








1000 Yards Oil Cloth, good as aa 


eum, =, quality, practically new, 
sortment of designe, in 2 


equare yard. 
250 ieee Rives: heavy texture, 6x9 


460% ‘ ETY, ingrain ‘Carpets, de 









2 Ply “Eagle” Brand Ready Reofing wih. 


extensive ely a d on 
dings, 
or lining purposes, 


complete, 108 eq. ft. 
Better grades also. 


ipings, Valleys, Ridge Rolls,ete. fs 
sata 





Half Pricel 12-TON JACK SCREW, 80c 


FAIR. Four Carlo 

NewCast Iron ~K- wrou rouge 
jron screw,dcep set thread. 

best made, and biggest bargain in 
the lot at these prices: 


1% in. diam.. 13 2 tga, 80.. 


1 


2, cd Es) it is i 
se Raisin acks, 1. 
Lover Jacks, =_, « Be 
65. een cfs on bon ree 
einem ill Lift foreep “65 
Double ‘Spout e pumps 
Pitcher 5 INP S,,....008 
when ieee ee ace 3:80 
y Thrasher 


| Bae fe Ee 
World’s Fair Furniture 


cents 


of colons 









G G00 tor 
100 sq.ft. 


T 6q. ... 
with asthe 
“pr 8q. $1. -15 
r Reoting,}”, 
high 
practical 
Nails, 
furnished 


-- $1.50 


Jown Spoat-"%2 





» 85.00 
FREE. "000 Tran Tete... “Bach 82,25 








Kitchen Cabinets 
$8. 











Handsome and useful 
jiece of furniture for the 
ouse. 
Better than a pantry 
An ornament to 
abt any kitchen. 

a pters : Beeatital Kitchen 
Cabinets just like 
> illustration, all nicely 


golden oak finished 
each = - $8.75 








Extension Table $10.25 


75 Best selected oak, with’ finest Goldenj 





CHAIR BARG 
§ 





library chairs 


thick, 
Sad 6 ft. ey 


8 ft. extension.. ith 75) 
500 T 


had in Golde 


Sendcaning. 
tirely new. 
last 











PAINTS 


30 cents Per Calion|-7— 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD, a 


Barn Paint, lots, per gal..8 
a uj ater Paints, Der gees 


ng 
© paint and o ~ 
ed Pro 


Orders Filled 

LS 5 3 co 
10,00 MA ed ane Q,PE each containi: 
110 ibs, and ranging from 3 to 30 ———b- +} t, all kind 
keg. special pricee per keg, . ° 
Wire SP ikes, per 100 lbs. ones 2° 
Rin one size, per 100 Ibs. . ° 
Nails r yA Rates 








te Xo oo 
— a a! 


Soone mical farm 
pow 


See arerterceee 


Pa piomping Jack 
nied. Engines vane 
ing f from 1 yi) 1000 H. 8. 
ae — andeauioment. 


val [[[! 





PIP 





ed couplings, straight and i 








600 beautiful box fash- 
foned dining 


like illustration, Can be 


4 Weathered Oak finich- 
ats of genuine 


COCK... ..000000.098E 
ee 90, 80, 70, and 


GASOLINE ENGINE $60)!00 LBs. | WIRE Si. 


oemen Lowest Prices on Galvanized Wire. 


10,000, 000 feet of 
Pipes . overhauled and 
good condition. It 
comes from the Pes Fair. 
lron Pipe with screwed ends and threac- } 


AINS [EXT RAORDINARY, BED BARGAIN 


Eseciy net iitpevese 
tion, hea 










room or 
ry exactly 



























n, Flemish 










white 
- sizes, fal 
= — — 


s 
Bir EF with well it beese 


ed ri a 
VAL y eplendidcotton 


Se 
ee NW atte 
SVN 
Nyt A 
ail for 85.08 


90 HANDSOME GOLDEN OAK 


FINISHED DRESSERS 
$7.75 EACH. 


Pattern en- 
While they 



































Wrought 
inch r foot. .seee+ Ba 
aie 12s Be Soe fost. Seana 2 


2 on 1% inch, per foot... sees. 








This book is one that every 


OUR NEW 500 PAGE CATALOG No 














ito kage Ty quotes the very very lowest ae on everything needed on the farm and in the 






your orders to us. 


sending 
most interest you, and we will send yas much valuable information. Also fillin the cou- 
aie ~ gk 


pon to pours —- I mows cal 


ou will save money by referring to it often. 
articles out of thousands described, but the prices y 
Cut out this ad. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING | G0., oth & Iron Sts., Chic cagé, I 
















1.70 dition. 
25 FREE] Chicago House Wrecking Company, 
dfor. Itisfullof bar-ains from cover 35th & fron Sts., Chicago. i Be = 
Tam areader of American Agriculturist. Send 

Tho list above sh only afew talogu tised in this paper. 

ve you an idea of what ye so save your large 600 page ca) ee 
ake a cross mark on those items that § NAME...........ssssercesccseseereceesesceesesrnereeeeeneres seen ee 
eee b ahsstately fr tren ond | SII. --s osehepepneeensewrbitessssensaiaiaae 
R. R. OR P.O. BOX. Oteees 
BTATE....... 00 e0s00- rrrry 























See 











A hog is a fat-making machine. 
Soft corn or snapped corn makes quick 
fat, but it clogs the machinery, and 
produces a heated condition favorable 
to disease. Regular doses of Dr. Hess 
Stock Food should be given with the 
ration to keep the internal machinery 
clean and healthy, and increase the di- 
gestion,which means for market stock 
more weight; for cows, more milk. 


D® HESS 
STOCK FESD 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess(M.D.,D.V.S.), 
containing tonics for the digestion, iron for 
the blood,nitrates to expel poisonous materials 
from the system, laxatives to regulate the 
bowels, It has the recommendation of the 
Veterinary Colleges, the Farm Papers, is 
recognized as a medicinal tonic and laxative 
by our own Government, and is sold on a 
written guarantee at 


5 por Ib. In 100 Ib. sacks; ag no 
¢ 251b. pall $1.60. West and South. 


A tablespoonful per day for the average hog. 
Less thanapenny a day for horse,cow,or steer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Paun-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 








_HicKory Nuts 
WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY 
HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY, 


Commission Merchants 
Fruits and Produce 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ware SAWS DOWS 
See 

















. eo 
BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
end testimonials from thousands. First order gecures arencye Addreas 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 










Direct from the _ factory. 
Selected stock, oak-tanned, 
custom - made, atyles. 
Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, or return goods at our 
expense and get your money 
back. Illustrated catalogue 
G and _price-list FREE. 

The KING HARNESS CO. 

Lake &t., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


‘ Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Hes ‘ork. 

























THE LATEST MARKETS 


} p 100 Ibs. Old broken mouthed west- 
ern. ewes were somewhat slow at 
3.25@3.50, fat native wethers com- 


manded 4.25@4.80, fancy fat yearlings 
5.20@5.35, feeding ewes 3.50@4.15, 
feeding wethers 4@4.65. Lambs held 
up fairly well in price, the bulk of fat 


offerings bringing 6.25@7.25. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Tnless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
From 


store, warehouse, car or dock. 

these, country consignees must pay 

freight and commission charges. When 

sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secureu. 
Beans. 


At New York, a steady inquiry for 
choice stock, marrows being quoted 
at $3.50 p bu, pea beans 1.75. Red 
kidneys somewhat quiet at 3@3.10. 
Limas exhibit weakness, due to the 
advent of the new crop; quotations 


3.75 


io. 





Dressed Meats, 

At New York, continued firmness the 
rule in the veal trade; prime calves 
quoted at 12@12%c p Ib d w, common 
6@9c. Pork not particularly active, 
bringing 8%@9c for select offerings; 


small roasting pigs 10@13c p Ib. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, speculators have 
strong views on future evap apples, 
bidding up to 7%c p Ib for prime 


stock. Dec delivery, sun-dried quoted 
at 3%@4c spot, cores and skins $1.50 
@1.60 p 100 lbs. Evap raspberries 26 
@2ic p lb, huckleberries 114% @12c, 
blackberries S@S8%c, cherries 154%@ 


l4c. 





Eggs. 
At New York, fine fresh 
| eggs, particularly those from northern 
sections, are good sale, prices ranging 
20@23¢c p doz. Refrigerators selling at 
19@21c. Well selected nearby eggs are 
commanding 28@30c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


western 


Grape shipments from the famous 
Chautauqua district of N Y are now 
in full swing. Leading growers esti- 
mate the output at about 38% of that 
of ’04. ; 

The Coachella valley (Ariz) canta- 
loup producers’ assn expects to- try 
an innovation this season. Growers 


are planning to ship fall cantaloups, 
supplying eastern markets right after 
the Rocky Ford season closes, 

The season's first arrivals of Valen- 
cia raisins were recently sold in N Y. 
A larger portion of the cargo that ar- 
rived brought 7c p Ib. 

Advices from Italy say the ’05 wine 
product of that country likely to 
fall below the avtrage. Prospects 
were brought down by insect attacks, 
mildew, ete. It is roughly estimated 
that Italy will turn out 850,000,000 
gals of wine, compared with slightly 


is 





over 1,000,000,000 last year. 

For the year just closed, orange 
shipments from Cal aggregated 2!),000 
curs, representing 10,498,000 bxs. The 
output was valued at 323,925,000. 

The peach crop of southwestern 
Mich this year has proved the largest 
in a decade, if not on record. Accord- 
ing to the sec of state, Mich has aver- 
aged about 3,250,000 bus of peaches in 
the last few years. The present season 
the output is estimated over 5,000,000 
bus, Chicago and other western 
markets have received unusually heavy 
supplies of Mich peaches this season 
and offerings at Atlantic markets also 
proved liberal. 

At New York, plums 
cuotations 20@35c p 8-lb bskt. Pears 
also showed some weakness; Bart- 
letts and Seckel $3.50@5 p bbl. Grapes 
in liberal supply, bringing 40@75c p 
case. Cranberries 6@7.50 p bbl, quinces 
2.50@4.50, prunes 15@30c p_ bskt. 
Peaches show a wide range, fetching 
40c@1.50 p bskt. 


Hides and Tallow. 

At Chicago, interest turning more to 
western hides. Natives not offered 
freely. Sales of choice heavy steer 
and cow hides noted up to 12%@13c 
p Ib, calfskins 14@15c, deacons T5c@ 
$1 ea, sheep skins 1@1.25, horsehides 
2@3.75. Best tallow steady at.5@6c 
p lb. 


ruling easy; 





The general demand for hides con- | 


tinues brisk and comprehensive. In 
fact, prices for tanned hides are such 
that shoe and leather manufacturers 
are complaining gréatly and endeavor- 
ing to secure greater supplies from 
foreign countries. However, the high 
tariff is keeping out any surplus from 
abroad, and prices in foreign markets 
are also rather firm. It is claimed the 
cessation of the Russo-Japanese war 
may affect the leather market to some 
extent, as American tanners enjoyed a 
good trade in furnishing the Mikado’s 
soldiers with leather for shoes. On 
the other hand, reports from some 
leading dealers in hides say that there 
is a legitimate hide shortage in Amer- 
ica, and they see no reason for any 
immediate decline in prices. 
Hay. 

At New York, comparatively little 
extra quality hay is arriving. Prime 
timothy holds fully steady at 85c p 100 
lbs, clover mixed 65c, packing 5ic, 
long rye straw $14@15 p ton, wheat 
and oat 9@10. 

Honey. 

The honey situation this season leans 
greatly in favor of producers, Well 
posted dealers say this is due to a 
rather moderate output in the middle 
western states, and also many parts of 
the east. It is claimed that Tex has 
about 2-3 of a full crop. The yield in 
Cal way ahead of last year. Ac- 
cording to See Mercer of the state 
producers’ assn the ’05 crop of south- 
ern Cal is estimated at 175 cars. Much 
Cal honey will come east this year. The 
Ariz yield is reported to be unusually 
small. At N Y, fey new clover comb 
honey is quoted at 14@15c p Ib, south- 
ern extracted 50@6U0c p gal, beeswax 
80@31e p Ib. 


is 


Lumber. 

Much interest is still centered in the 
efforts of some leading railroads to 
gzrow their own timber for ties. At 
N Y, 8-ft pine ties sell at 58@72c. At 
Buffalo, hemlock shingles fetch $2.25, 
laths 3.40; undressed Norway pine 
boards 1xS and 10 to 18 ft long bring 
$21 p 1000. 

Mill Feeds. 

The output of cottonseed meal 
promises 25% short of last year. We 
are Selling at $23 p ton fob. Demand 


is good.—[{J. C. Hamilton, Baton 
touge, La. 
At New York, the general market 


shows little change from conditions 
last noted in these columns. City bran 
is quoted at S1S@I18.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19@22. Cottonseed meal 26, lin- 
seed oil meal 30. 

Molasses. 

The latter part of this month grind- 
ing of cane will become general in La. 
Advices say that prospects are fairly 
good, yet not so flattering as earlier in 
the season. It is claimed the demand 
from cattle feeders for low grade mo- 
lasses has been so extensive that pros- 
pects point to the importation of sev- 


eral cargoes from Cuba during the 
coming season. At N Y, open kettle 
molasses is quoted at 3U0@S85c p gal, 
good centrifugal 16@1S8c. 


Naval Stores. 
Prices for naval stores are tending 


upward. tenorts from the south in- 
dicate that buyers are cleaning up 
available supplies at firm quotations. 


At N Y, tar brings $5.50@6 p bbl and 
pitch 2.85. Rosin quotable at 3.80 for 
good strained. 

Roots and Herbs. 


Nothing startling has developed in 
the market for roots. At New York, 
ginseng fetches $6.25@7.75 p Ib, Va 
snakeroot 40@42c. Senega has ruled 
quiet of late at a range of 60@65c._ At 
Chicago ginseng commands 4.50@6. 

Peppermint Oil. 
The market for peppermint oil 


shows no essential change from con- 
ditions last outlined by this journal. 
Reports from N Y say comparatively 
little new oil has so far been offered 
from Mich and Ind. Quotations at the 
metropolis for peppermint oil in tins 
range close to $2.50 p lb, in cases 38@ 
3.25. 


Popcorn. 
At Chicago, the market rather slow. 




















) Cream Separator 


WE TRUST YOU 30 Days. 
WHEN YOU WRITE fer our 
free Cream Separator Cata- 
logue wewillisend you a won- 
dertul offer, by which you can 
take our very best separator 
on one month’s free trial on 
credit. Send no money to us, 
deposit no money with any 
one, pay nothing when you 
get it (we trust you A 
lutely), use the separa- 
tor one month, put it to 
every test, at the end of 
one month if you find it 
skims closer, runs easier, 
is easier to operate, skims 
colder milk, does better 
work and is in every way 
better than any other sep- 
arator you eéver saw, 
then you pay us for it; if 
not, send it back to us at 
our expense of freight 
charges, and you are not out one 
cent,and you have had the uce of 
the separator free of any cost or 
money deposit for thirty days, on free open account, 
full credit trial. We let you be the judge in every par- 
ticular. We accept your decision without question of 
any kind and without expense to you. 
ATED DUNDE® 


$19.90 bin eteassioe 





SEPARATOR, the new Improvc/ 

906 Model, the equal ” 
of cream separators 
sold by others at 630.00 
to 840.00, 








If you answer this ad- 
vertisement you will 






her 






















get the Dundee and our ot AT 

separator catalogues and all 

our new and wonderful offers. ONCE 
BUYS THE 


29.00 AMERICAN 


REAM SEPARATOR, made 
by the American Separator 
Company of Bainbridge. New 
York, holders of many of the 
world’s eatest medals for 
high grade cream separators, 
& separator that never before 
sold to users for less than 
865.00 to 8100.00, far better 
than most separators that 
are now being sold at 
8100.00. 

If you answer this adver- 
tisement you will get the 
American Separator Cata- 
logue, all our other separator 
catalogues and all our new 
and wonderful offers. 





ur 

ECONOMY SEPARATOR, guare 
enteed the highest grade cream 
separator made, guaranteed to 
skim closer, skim colder milk, 
skim faster, skim more, clean easier, 
run easier, wear longer, do better 
workin every way, give better satis- 
faction in every particular than any 
other cream separator made, re- 
gardiess of name, make or price. 
With this separator goes our cele- 
brated $1,000.00 Chatienge for 
any other maker to mect us in com- 
petitive test. These separators 
skim from 200 to 750 pounds per 
Whour and you can skim 1,009 
ounds per hour with our Economy. 
here is no other separator made 
that will in any way compare with 
it. If you own two or more cows 
you need our wonderful offer at once. 

CUT THIS AD. OUT and send to 
us, Or On @ postal card or in a letter 





















say “Send me your free Cream Sep 
arator Catalogues,” and you will 
receive the three catalogues by re 
turn. mail free, you will get our 
‘latest ofiers, our free trial, no 
money deposit, open account trust 
plan for examination and test, 













you will get the greatest cream sep- 
erator propositions ever heard of. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


44 BUTTER FAT 42 


_ Highest testing herd of registered Holsteins 

in the world of its size. Read the evidence. 

Copy of a letter on file in Star Farm Office, viz. 

Office of Standard Butter Company, 

cast River, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1905. 

Mr. HORACE L. BRONSON, 

Prop. Star Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 
DEAR Sir:—I take pleasure in certifying that the 





| milk from your entire herd of registered Holsteins 





Damaged, inferior corn hard to sell. 
Choice dry white and yellow brings 
$1.20@1.30 p 100 lbs. Reports from 
some sections of N Y tell of a good 
yield of popcorn this year. 


Poultry. 


| 


~; Rumors current at N Y city say the 





received at this butter factory has been tested for 
butter fat, with the Balcock tester, by me three 
times per month during the season of 1905, and has 
tested from 4% butter fat to 4.2 butter fat, and has 


averaged for the year over 4% buttgr fat. Signed) 
a. A. CONKLIN. 
You do not have to buy thin milkers. It does 


not cost you any more to buy yeur service bull, 
cows and young things from the highest test 
ing herd in the world. 

Special prices on service bulls, fall and winter 
springers, male and female calves. 

Everything is pure bred and registered and 
there is a $5000 guarantee that all stock soid will 
be as represented. 

Circulars sent free on application. 

HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y¥. 





Lasts longer and cleans better 


Pratts Harness Soap. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 














bill may again 


poultry 
be brought before the state legislature 


drawn 


the coming. session. Dealers at the 
metropolis propose to bitterly fight any 
attempts to again revive the measure. 

Trade advices indicate that the 
poultry crop throughout the west this 
season shows some increase over last 
year. Nevertheless, farmers show a 
disposition to hold back hens, owing 
to the healthy condition of the egg 
market. Reports from interior sec- 
tions of the middle west show that 
shippers, are giving 7 to 8c 1 w for 
spring chickens and hens. In some 
parts of the west the duck outlook is 
supposed to be superior to that of last 
eason. 

At New York, more or less weak- 

ss discernible in live fowls and 
chickens. Nevertheless, the demand is 
fairly comprehensive. Spring chickens 

tch 11%@l12c p lb 1 w, fowls 13c, 
roosters 814 @9c, turkeys 13@14¢c, 
ducks 40@85c p pr, geese $1@1.50, pi- 
geons 20@25c. Dressed spring turkeys 
command 16@20c p Ib, Philadelphia 
broilers 20@22c, western springs 12@ 
I8i%ec, fowls 131414c, spring ducks 13 
@li7c, squabs 1.75@3.50 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

Late advices of the Racine district 
of Wis say growers are greatly en- 
couraged at the cabbage outlook this 


season. Some shippers gave as high as 
$13@14 p ton, although a few early 
contracts noted as low as $5. Reports 
from Ontario Co, N Y, say the cab- 
bage crop promises to return good 


yields per acre. Farmers are receiving 
8@10 per ton for early stock. 


Dealers at New York look for heavy 
receipts of vegetables from Cuba dur- 
ing the coming season. In the past 


five years, shipments from Havana 
have trebled. Itdis expected that about 
900,000 cra, all told, will be sent from 
that port the coming season. 

Repor{s from Muskegon Co, Mich, 
say excessive rains this year brought 
down prospects for the celery crop. 
Many farmers now estimate the yield 
will not exceed 50% of a full average. 
Shipments so far from that district 
have run lighter than last season. 

Owing to rust cabbage will make 
about two-thirds of last year’s crop. 
Domestic bringing $6 p ton, Danish not 
harvested.—[W. A. D., Onondaga Co, 
i. oe 2 

At New York, sweet potatoes weak, 


bringing $1.25@2 p bbl, carrots full 
steady at $1@1.50, beets 75c@$1.25 p 
100 bcehs, brussels sprouts 10@15c p 


at. Cabbage offered freely at $83@4.50 
p 100 or 7T5c@$l1 p bbl, celery 20@ 
10c p doz. Cukes $3@5 p bbl, cuke 
pickles $3@5 p 1000, corn slow at $1 
@1.25 p 100. A good inquiry for cau- 
lifower at $2.50@4 p bbl, egg plants 
7T5c@$1.25, lettuce 20@50c p doz, lima 
beans $1.50@1.75 p bskt, okra 75c@$1, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
"Oy bm 3 ~ 
04. .201%, @21 2116 @22 20 
"03. . 21% 22% @23 21% 

\t New York, recently the situation 
has displayed a little weakness, but 
consumption continues large and this 
tends to bring about a better feeling. 
Choice cmy brings 21%@22c p Ib, 
western factory 17%@18c, fine dairy 
20@21c, renovated 18% @1%c, packing 
17@17 %e. 

Sec H. T. Coon informs us that the 
annual meeting of the FS MPA will 
be held at the Arlington hotel in Bing- 
hamton, Thursday, October 19 at 11 
am. A large attendance is desired 
and all interested in milk production 
should be present, as questions of vast 
and vital importance are to be con- 
sidered. 

At Boston, market well supplied 
with undergrades; choice cmy none 
too plentiful and quoted at 22%c p 
Ib, dairy 20@21c, ladles 17% @18c. 

At Chicago, receipts continue to run 
liberal and this tends to give the 
market a slightly easier aspect. Prices, 
however, were changed but slightly. 
Extra cmy quotable at 20c p Ib, ladles 
164% @lic, packing 15% @16c. 

The Cheese Market. 
At New York, prices were reduced 
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somewhat and this stimulated the in- 
quiry for cheese. Exporters are tak- 
ing limited quantities at 10c or under. 
Fine f c commands 114% @11%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market about as last 
noted. Choice Empire 
fetch 12c p lb. 

At Chicago, a fair order trade is 
enjoyed and American cheese is clean- 
ing up satisfactorily. Choice twins are 
quotable at 11%@11%4c p Ib, daisies 
11% @12c, brick 10@l1lc. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 





According to the state horticultural 
society, there are 17,900,000 fruit trees 
in Kan. Of these more than 50%, or 
about 9,000,000, are apple trees. 

Our information indicates there will 
be a good demand for American apples 
in Paris this winter. The same should 
be true of English markets. Antwerp 
uses a cheaper grade of apples, and 
some shippers of fine fruit have not 
secured good results at that point.— 
[George R. Meeker & Co, New York. 

With occasional exceptions our ex- 
perience has shown that average re- 
sults from apple exports vary little 
at various continental markets. This 
has been the result taking the past 
several seasons through. We believe 
the same thing would be true of lead- 
ing home markets.—[French & Co, 
New York. 

Apple exporters at N Y are protest- 
ing against the action of a leading 
steamship line, which recently raised 
freight rates to the U K 24c p bbl. 
Exporters want the schedule reduced 
to former quotations of 84c p bbl, with 
5% primage on the pkg. 

Some fine orchards in southwestern 
Mo are commanding fancy prices. <A 
fancy lot of Jonathans recently con- 
tracted at $3.50 p bbl, delivered at 
Kansas City. 

Advices from N M indicate a good 
yield of apples. Some _ authorities 
claim that territory may turn out 500,- 
000 bxs. 

The outlook for winter apples is 
very poor; 15 to 20% of a full crop. 
Size and color up to standard. Local 
markets giving 50c to $1 p bu.—[R. J. 
W., Warren County, Pa. 


Apple crop in this section is run- 
ning 20 to 25% of a full yield. Fair 


size, good color, but quality nothing 
extra. Buyers are readily giving $1.50 
p bbl for fancy fruit.—[M. J. C., Pike 
County, Mo. 

Exports of apples from the United 
States and Canada for the week ended 
September 25, aggregated 77,400 bar- 
rels. Of this total nearly 50,000 bar- 
rels went from Canadian ports. For 
the season to date exports are run- 
ning below the same time last year. 

On an earlier page will be found 
a comprehensive report of apple crop 
prospects for the entire U S, as indi- 
cated by returns from American Agri- 
culturist’s correspondents. 

This valley will have about 80% of 


a full crop of apples: fruit of fine 
color. Sales at $1@1.15 p box for Ben 
Davis, $1.25@1.40 for Pippins and 


higher for fancy varieties—[J. F. 
Moore, Manager Grand Junction Col 
Fruit Growers’ Assn. 

Apples have deteriorated continual- 
ly; now estimate crop from 15 to 20% 
of a full yield. Some fine apples have 
been sold in the southern part of the 
state at $3 p bbl f o b; No 1 and No 2 
selling in bulk at 1@2.—[W. B. Flick, 
Sec Ind Hort Soc. 

In this section of the state we esti- 
mate about 10% of a full crop of ap- 
ples; color good, but quality poor. 
Sales being made at $2@3.50 p bbl.— 
[Wellhouse and Son, Shawnee County, 
Kan. 

We have about 30% of normal apple 
crop; picking mostly done. Fair 
prices prevailing, buyers giving $2 p 
bbl and furnishing containers; fancy 
stock a trifle higher.—[J. B. L., Ben- 
ton County, Ark. 

At New York, generally firmness 
characterizes the situation, the fancier 
red varieties being particularly good 
sale. Alexanders quoted at $3@4.50 p 
bbl, Duchess 2.25@3.75, Pippins 1.75@ 
3.25, Baldwins, Hubbardstons and 
Greenings 1.75@2.75, crabapples 2.50 
@5. 


state twins. 





CHEAP SEPARATORS, 


——_ 





It is universally recognized that in point of goodness 
DE LAVAL Separators stand alone. Hence the claim 
of imitating machines to cheapness. 

There is nothing else perhaps in which “cheap” means 
as much as in Cream Separators. 

The really “cheap” machine is not that which costs 
least, but that which gives the most capacity, recovers all 
the butter-fat, produces the best cream, runs easiest, and 
will last longest. 

These are the qualities which represent recognized 
goodness in the DE LAVAL,-and in any and all of which 
no other Separator is comparable. 

Most “cheap” Separators are in a class with rhine- 
stones, “dollar” watches, and other trashy imitations of 
But worse than all that, they WASTE 
time they are used, and so would be 


the real thing. 
butter-fat every 
dear as a gift. 

The genuinely cheap separator is the GOOD separator, 
which soon SAVES instead of LOSES its cost, and may 
be bought on such easy terms as to actually PAY FOR 
[TSELF during the first year of use, and then be good 
for another twenty years more of clear profit. 

Facts, figures and reasons, to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices : eONTAEAL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORO 


75 & 77 Yor Srreer, 
248 McDermor Avi 
NEW YORK. 





RanooieH & Canat STs., 
CHICAGO. 
#213 Fueerr Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

it Deum &r., 


NTO. 
9 & 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 























FLMCO FEEDS 


FAMOUS THE WORLD AROUND 


SOLD DIRECT 
SUPERIOR QUALITY ANALYZED PURE 
by chemists. Tested by Leading Dairymen 
and Stockraisers. : : : Always satisfactory, 
HOW DO THESE PRICES COMPARE WITH YOURS 


Based upon Boston through freight rate, we 
quote 7” carlots only, delivered nearest R. R. 
station where there is an Agent. 








Packed 200 lb. Sas 


“ELMCO’”’ BRAN, - - Per ton, $17.75 
“ELMco”’ Standard Mids., - i 18.50 
“E_mco” White Mids.,  - <= 21.75 
“ELMCO”’ Mixed Feed, - . 19.00 


“E_mco”’ Red Dog, In 140 lb. sax, 24.00 
50 CENTS PER TON HIGHER IF PACKED IN 100 LB. SAX 


Net Cash—Draft payable on arrival car at destin- 
ation. Satisfactory evidence of responsibility must 
accompany each order. 


TERMS: 


Quotation is for carlots only and is subject to 
change without notice. In writing or wirin 
about this quotation be certain to give bo 
number and date of same. 


No. 732 


LISTMAN MILL CO. 


SEPT. 27. 
LA CROSSE, WIS, 
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DRAWINGS BY ck 





Mrs Dayton iooked up from. the 
glowing account of Mrs Van Duzee’s 
ball with a frown of annoyance. “Oh 
dear!” she fretted to her son, who was 
writing at a desk by the window. 
“Nathalie has begun her everlasting 
practice before I had a chance to 
speak with her about something very 
important. It is ridiculous of her to 
slave so over her music—she_ sings 
beautifully now! Mr De Lisser told 
me, last night, that she had the finest 
voice in the city. That ought to con- 
tent her.”’ 

John Dayton looked patiently across 
at his mother—patience had become 
an indispensable virtue in one who 
dwelt with Mrs Dayton. “Surely you 
did not need to wait for Mr De Lis- 
ser’s verdict upon Nathalie’s voice,” 
he said, quietly. ‘Besides, his state- 
ment was mild. You would not find 
such another in many cities.” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” his mother 
said, petulantiy. “Of course I know 
your opinion in the matter. But I do 
wish, my dear Jack, that you would 
not uphold her in this ridiculous de- 
cision to go abroad to fit for a public 
career. It was bad enough when you 
persuaded ner to sing in your choir. 
I’m sure I opposed that with might 
and main; but Nathalie is so head- 


- strong and you both rode rough-shod 


over my wishes. None of the women 
in her family ever sang in public be- 
fore, though I’m sure her poor Aunt 
Lucy was a very pretty singer and 
was much admired by all who heard 
her in the houses of her friends.” 
The morning paper rustled to the 
hearth rug as she rose and stood look- 
ing down, irresolutely, into the glowing 


coals. “Now, if Nathalie would only 
give up this unsuitable notion, she 
would become immensely popular 


with the gay set,’’ she went on, with 
sublime disregard of the fact that 
she was disturbing her son. ‘With 
her beauty and distinction I know she 
could make an excellent match, even 
if she has very little money of her 
own. But she is so independent that 
she will not let me give her the gowns 
she ought to have, and gets along with 
as little as possible, so as to save 
money for her studies in Paris. It is 
too provoking, when I want to do for 
her as I wouid for a daughter of my 
own!”’ Her voice quavered with self- 
pity, and she carefully dabbed her 
eyes with a handkerchief, then looked 
keenly at her reflection in the mirror 
and adjusted a coquettish curl upon 
her forehead. 

John Dayton seized the brief respite 
to hurry his note to a close. It was 
not necessary to answer his mother’s 
complaint; it was an old grievance 
often rehearsed. Besides, Mrs Dayton 
did a great deal of talking to which 
she expected no response. 

“T ought not to wear blue after 
such a fatiguing evening,” she mur- 
mured, adjusting the laces of her silk 
negligee. “It makes me _ woefully 
pale.” 

“It is always very becoming to you, 
mother,” her son answered, knowing 
that, at this point, response must not 
be omitted. “I suppose Mrs Van Duzee 
fairly outdid all previous efforts.”’ 

“The decorations were beautiful, ex- 
quisite!’’ she cried ecstatically, ‘‘and 
the gowns were superb. To be sure, 
there were a few little improvements 
that I might have sugested,” her tone 
becoming slightly critical, ‘but it was 
a delightful. occasion. Everybody 
whom one cares to see was there, ex- 
cept you, John. You are just like your 
father—grave beyond your years. Be- 
sides, you are wholly bound up in 
your music. I wish you had taken 
after me, a little, enough to show a 
little enjoyment of social intercourse. 

Her son looked across at the little 
woman on the hearth rug with a 
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glance half amused, half regretful. “It 
is too bad of me to be indifferent to 
what so pleases you, mother; I'll go 
with you to Leila Greer’s wedding, if 
you wish it.”’ 

“Of course I wish 
offering was received with a 
that set incongruously on the 
lous, youthfully dressed, little per- 
son. “It is only suitable that my 
son should occasionally be his moth- 
er’s escort. But you and Nathalie have 
only one thought—music, music, mu- 
sic! and I must exist on crumbs of 
your attention.” 

John Dayton 


it.” His peace 
dignity 


frivo- 


laughed out heartily, 


then crossed the library and bent to 
give her a rare caress. ‘I'll try to 
turn over a new leaf, mother,” he said, 
half seriously, ‘“‘but as to Nathalie, 
and her plans—listen!”’ 

From the music room, at the end 


of the hall, came full, golden tones, so 
beautiful that one held one’s breath 
to listen. 


“T wish that you would cease to 
object to her plans,’’ Dayton said, 
gravely. “Such a voice should not be 


hidden.” 
Before she could frame any more 
protests, he had passed into the hall 


said, plaintively. “I have a good deal 
to see to, this morning; besides, you 
insisted upon coming home so early 
last night. When I was your age, I 
danced until daybreak and my slip- 
pers were fairly in tatters. But times 
have changed; at least you are dif- 
ferent,’’ she added, hastily, remember- 
ing the achievements of the season's 
debutantes. 

“Probably the dancing men of your 
day were more interesting,’ Nathalie 
said, mischievously. “Now, with all 
her cleverness, Mrs Van Duzee could 
not induce the really interesting men 
to caper until dawn.”’ 

“Now, Nathalie!’ Mrs Dayton pro- 
tested, “you are growing so absorbed 
in your music that unless a man can 
talk for hours on Brahms or Wagner 
or some of your musical deities, you 
regard him as stupid and uninterest- 
ing. Why can’t you talk about golf 
or automobiles, or Anderson’s new 
book, if you must have subjects? Most 
girls manage to talk very well with- 
out them.” 


“Oh, I do,” protested Nathalie. “I 
should never think of talking of 
Brahms or Wagner to that set. But 


if only Prof Elliott or Mr Pierson or 
Dr Thurber or such men could be in- 
duced to circle about a little, for 
form’s sake, and then sit out the rest 
of the time and talk, one would enjoy 
the evening, for one would hear some- 
thing worth while.” 

But Mrs Dayton was paying little 
heed to her niece’s remarks. Once or 
twice her mouth had opened im- 
patiently, so Nathalie abruptly stopped 
to give her aunt the opportunity to 
broach her errand. The sudden si- 
lence was a trifle disconcerting and 
Mrs Dayton flushed a trifle. “No 
doubt you are right, my dear,” she 
said, smoothly, “but I hope you will 
be in an especially amiable mood this 
afternoon. Jimmy Taintor is getting 
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“My dear,’’ broke in Mrs Dayton, “T 
have accepted Mr Taintor’s invitation 
and that settles it. Besides,’’ she added, 
a little uneasily, “che assures me he has 


a fine chauffeur and has thoroughly 
learned to master the machine him 
self. It seems a little odd’’—sudden- 


ly carrying war into the enemy's camp 
—‘that Mr Harding should speak to 
you before he did to me regarding his 
plans.” 

Nathalie flushed delicately. “The 
note was in regard to some music we 
were to rehearse together this even- 
ing,’ she said, quietly, ‘‘and the auto- 
mobile run was merely mentioned at 
the end. He hoped to speak with you 
about it to-night, but if there is to 
be a meeting here to discuss the run, 
he will probably do so this afternoon. 
Mr Harding has been John's friend 
for so many years that he felt he was 
hardly on a formal footing here.” 

“Oh, well, it does not matter as I 
have already accepted Mr Taintor’s 
invitation.”’ Mrs Dayton said, languid- 
ly. “I'd like to have you make the 
tea, Nathalie, as Mrs Kenyon, whom 
I asked. to do so last evening, cannot 
come. And do try to be more inter- 
ested in Mr Taintor’s conversation. 
You often look bored to death.” 


“IT am,” sighed Nathalie. 

Her aunt looked at her with min- 
gled irriation and doubt. -“It seems 
attractive to him, your indifference,” 


she mused aloud. “Perhaps it is be- 
cause it is so different from the usual 
way in which he is received.” 

“Tf I thought an absorbed attention 
would be distasteful to him—’’ began 
Nathalie. 

“Mr Taintor is a very amiable young 
man,” her aunt went on severely. “You 








NOTICED IT 


A Young Lady from New Jersey Put Her 
Wits to Work. 


¢ 

“Coffee gave me terrible spells of 
indigestion which, coming on every 
week or so, made my life wretched 


until some one told me that the coffee 
1 drank was to blame. That seemed 
nonsense but I noticed these attacks 
used to come on shortly after eating 
and were accompanied by such ex- 
cruciating pains in the pit of the 
stomach that I could only find relief 
by loosening my clothing and 
down. 

“Tf circumstances made it impossible 
for me to iie down I spent hours in 
great misery. 

“T refused to really believe it was the 
coffee until finally I thought a trial 
would at least do no harm, so I quit 
coffee in 1901 and began on Postum. 
My troubles left entirely and convinced 
me of the cause. 

“Postum brought no discomfort, nor 


lying 


did indigestion follow its use. I have 
had no return of the trouble since I 
began to drink Postum. It has built 


my health and given 
me a new interest in life. It certainly 
is a joy to be well again.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


me up, restored 





“Mr Taintor has invited us!. And did you accept, Aunt Letty?” 


and, a moment later, had left the 
house. 

“I ought to have gone to 
at once,’’ sighed Mrs Dayton. “Now 
she .will be so absorbed that she’ll 
hardly listen.’’ She looked back, wist- 
fully at the paper on the floor; she 
had not finished the graphic account 
of last night’s ball. “Well, I'll give 
her another half. hour,’ ‘she mur- 
mured; then, adjusting her pale blue 
draperies with fussy movements, 
thrust out her little feet toward the 
blaze and went into eclipse behind the 
rustling sheets 

An hour later a slightly querulous 
face peeped between the _ portieres 
of the music room; then, as Nathalie 
nodded amiably, though continuing 
her florid vocal flights, Mrs Dayton en- 
tered with an important air. After 
an ecstatic trill, located, apparently, 
in upper regions, the lovely voice slid 
down to earth again, the music end- 
ing in a gay laugh. 

“Well, auntie!’’ Nathalie cried, “I 
did not expect to see you before noon.” 

“My dear child, I have been up for 
hours—certainly two,” Mrs Dayton 


Nathalie 





up an automobile party and I told 
him he might invite those interested 
to meet here this afternoon to discuss 
the plans.” 

‘Meet here!” broke in Nathalie. 
“Why should they do that? The men 
can arrange for the run among them- 
selves. Besides why should we be fur- 
thering Jimmy Taintor’s plans?” 

“There now, Nathalie, don’t get so 
excited;’’? and Mrs Dayton waved her 
hand soothingly. “You fairly shatter 
my nerves. I thought it would be a 
pleasant little informal gathering as 
the ladies who are invited are also to 
be here. Besides, as Mr Taintor has 
asked us to go in his automobile it is 
but considerate that we should make 
it easy for him to arrange all details.” 


“Mr Taintor haseinvited us! And 
did you accept his invitation, Aunt 


Letty? Why, he has not had his au- 
tomobile long, and I thought you were 
afraid to ride in them. Besides, I re- 
ceived a note from Mr Harding in this 
morning’s mail, saying that he is com- 
ing to invite you, John and myself to 
make the run with him. Now he is 
experienced and——” 
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to think he needs snubbing be- 





seem 
cause of his great wealth 

“And unbounded conceit,” Nathalie 
jnter] olated. 

“Rut I assure you, most of the young 
women would jump at the chance of 


If I could only see 


taking his fancy. 
she went 


ll established in life,” 


you wt 
on, with bland disregard of the look 
jn Nathalie’s face, “I could die happy.” 


was an oppressive silence, and 
after an agitated glance 


There 
Mrs Dayton, 


at the flushed cheeks and dark, dis- 
dainful eyes, took refuge in her hand- 
ke rehi a 

“Some day.” she quavered, “you 
will understand how I have striven 
for your good; but now,” she was 


drifting toward the door, “I suppose 
you will go on with your own plans, 
wishes and 


without regard to my 
hopes or my friends—” 

“Aunt Letty!’ Nathalie cried; but 
her aunt had made her escape. 

The girl turned back to the piano 
with tears of anger and wounded pride 
in her eyes. “That insufferable, little 
man!" she groaned, sinking upon the 


stool and looking out through the long 


French window to the row of brick 
houses across the intervening yards. 
At that moment her aunt’s too evident 
ambition looked wholly sordid and un- 
worthy. True, Jimmy Taintor had 
great wealth and an old name, but 
the good, sturdy stock of earHer Tain- 
tors had deteriorated with time and 
easy living and the latest scion was 
dull, conceited and destitute of high 
ambition, she told herself, hotly. And 
yet Aunt Letty would rejoice should 
he give up her high hopes, bury her 
great talent, and consent to enter the 
gre Taintor house as Jimmy Tain- 
tor’s wife, for to this end her aunt’s 
maneuvers and Jimmy’s smug, ingra- 
tiating smiles and conspicuous atten- 
tions seemed to tend. 


had no power to help her 
of bitter revolt. She 


Hier music 
i this moment 


could only sit and gaze hopelessly at 
the dingy walls that just now were 
the bounds of her horizon. 

(To Be Continued.) 





Do Farm Folk Stay at Home Too Much? 


A WATCUFUL MOTHER. 





words of our editor, “Farming 
taking its place as a high 
profession,” have led me to make a 
few remarks on the subject. I am 
{ 1 if this is so and, could I have 

way, it would head the list. It 
} ever been my aim, as it should 
l that of every loyal farmer’s wife, 

or daughter, to stand up for the 
f ner and his interests upon every 

ible occasion. 

Just as long as we farm people look 
upon our own station in life we 


The 
is rapidly 


‘ VI 


( not expect others to pay homage 
to it Farm life is noble and every 
individual connected with a farming 
community owes it to that commu- 
nity to devote whatever time, talents 
or education he may possess to the 


promotion of that community’s inter- 
and advancement. Should we all 
do this instead of bewailing our fates, 
o many do, what a vast change it 


ould make. And it certainly would 
be the means of keeping many more 
of our young people at home on the 
farms. Some argue that the social ad- 
vantages on the farm are not what 
they are in larger places. To be sure 
they are not and I for one am glad 
they are not, for I feel very sure that 
we farm people could even improve 
upon the social conditions of the larg- 
er towns. Anyway, all the advan- 
tages, with but one exception, are in 
our favor. As far as my observations 
have extended, the average young 
person born and brought up on the 
farm is above the average youth of 
the larger towns, both mentally and 


morally. But I am compelled to ad- 
mit that as a rule they do not appear 


to so good an advantage soctally as 
their city Cousins. I said “do not” 
but that does not signify that they 
cannot, for they can if they will, and 
that is where our chief trouble lies. 
We who live on the farms stay at 
home altogether too much. By that 


I do not mean that we should be like 
trotting horses “on the go all the 
time.” But by far the great majority 
of us would take more interest in 
life and be much benefited, could 

only plan to have social gatherings 
occasionally, in which whole neigh- 





WORTH WHILE 


borhoods, both old and young, could 
join. 

If you have out of town teachers 
among you, get them to join you and 
oftentimes they will give you new 
ideas. But above all don’t let us for- 
get our farm boys and girls. Let 
them help in the preparations and 
feel that they are a part of them. 
Such things may require time and pa- 
tience, but will not the final result be 
far more satisfactory than if we allow 
our boys and girls to seek their 
amusements elsewhere at their own 
free will? We parents of to-day can- 


not be too vigilant concerning the 
welfare of our children. 
oo 


Shadow and Shine. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 





There are days sometimes, when the 
world goes wrong 
When the skies are gray and the riv- 
ers sigh 
When every paean’s a funeral song 
And the best of our hopes in ruin lie. 
And that’s the time when it’s hard to 
see 


How life’s as good as it ought to be. 


There are hours sometimes when our 
friends seem cold; 
Our loving kindred are not in touch; 
Some hearts too timid and some too 
bold 
Or a dearth of love, or else too much, 
And that’s the time when it’s hard to 
feel 
All works together somehow for weal. 


There are hours sometimes but they 


pass away, 
Our souls were clouded and that was 
all; 
The world is a pretty good place to 
stay, 
And hearts will answer if we but 
call. 


Beyond the gloom there's a light aglow 
And a joy for every pang we know. 
_—_—_——_>_—_— 


A physician says that a man who 
will keep his skin in a thoroughly 
healthy condition may defy almost 
any known disease. The healthy skin 
is warm, slightly moist, reddens quick- 
ly when rubbed or exposed to the ac- 
tion of hot or cold water, is supple and 
elastic, perspires readily under exercise 
or the application of heat; and is free 
from pimples, eruptions and discolor- 
ations. To maintain this condition the 
skin should be subjected to daily bath- 
ing and rubbing. 





Ambition and energy accomplish 
much, but skill and persistent methods 
win out. 
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“Good evening Mrs Mouse. I 
you have a candle for supper.” 

“Yes, I have been feeling ill and Dr 
Rat told me to eat nothing but light 
food for a few days.” 


see 


VELLASTIC UNDERWEAR. 


A New Kind of Undergarment that is Fast 
Coming Into Universal Use. 

In the stores this winter may be seen the new 
style of underwear made by the Utica Knitting 
Company, and known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear. 

By reason of its low price—fifty cents a gar- 
ment—and its superior quality, this line of 
underwear is coming into great demand. 

Its elasticity, which results from its rib 
feature, combined with its warm fleece, makes 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece especially de- 
sirable for persons whose work involves much 
bodily movement or exposure to the weather, 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
always retains its shape and elasticity in 


washing, and the fleece its downy softness. 
Men’s garments are a revelation of comfort 
to men who wear them for the first time. 
Men’s and women’s 


garments at 50c each; 
children’s sizes 
in union suits 50c, 
in two piece suits, 
25c the garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, 
is sewed on every 
garment. If your 
dealer does not 
have them, write 
us, givin his 
name. Booklet 
and sample of 
fabric free. 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. ¥. 


PATENTS sicccere 


& CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL 
PROPOSITION, 

If you would have use for a 
heavy weight all wool Suit, Overcoat or 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 
at any price, under any circumstances, 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mail ittous. You willthenreceive 
by return mail free, postpaid, the 
Grandest Civthing Offer ever heard of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth 
samples of Men’s Clothing, FREE an 
extra quality cloth tape measure (yard 
measure), FREE a book of Latest Fash- 
ions, descriptions and illustrations of 
all kinds of clothing formen. We will 
explain why we can sell at prices so 
much lower than were ever before 
known, a mere fraction of what others 
charge. We will explain our simple 
rules so you can take your own meas- 
ure and how we guarantee a perfect 
fit. You will get our Free Trial Offer, 
our Pay After Received Proposition. 
With the free outfit goes a special or- 
der blank for ordering, return envel- 
opes, etc. Yeu can get a whole Suit, 
an extra pair of Pants and an Over- 
coat under our offer for about ONE- 
MALF what some Chicago tailors would charge for one 

single pair of pants. The offer you will get will as- 
tonishand please you. Prices on the yest, = others made 
reduced to next to ant com what you 
have been paying. *T Buy CLOTHES until 
= cut —< =. < out ann send to us and see what 

mall, FREE, POSTPAID. 


"adress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,cHicAco 














































‘We will send 
CRE ee cee cane ere 


daye—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Kleetrie Co., 854 Jefferson &t., Milwaukee, ¥ ts, 








Quality first 


is the key-note of good dressing. 


Don’t 


waste your time and money and appearance 

on anything but the best. 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints have been rec- 

ognized as the standard of the United States 


for over sixty years. 


Every piece of calico is 


thoroughly examined to make sure that its 


quality is the best, 
color and printing. 


its pattern perfect in 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS 





In Blacks, Black -and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


The Eddystone Mfg.Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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FOR ONE YEAR 
= 


THAT'S us PRICE 
FOR THE WONDERFUL 


MISSISSIPPI WASHING MACHINE 


SIX MONTHS 
FREE TRIAL 


With its SPRING MOTIVE POWER and ay 
BEARING ROTARY ACTION, it runs easier 
any other washer made; a mere child can run it. 
Forces double the water through the clothes at 
double the velocity of any other washer and Me 4 
do double the work in half the time. Will was 
cleaner, better, and with less soap thanany other 
washer cr Won't wear or anreve the finest 
lace, and will wash the heaviest blankets or car- 
pets. No more wearing out clothes; this alone 
will save its cost ina few months. Washing made 
EASY, = CLEAN and ECONOMICAL. 
Worth twice as much as 
advertised or sold at 610.00 to to $18.00. 


OUR OFFER. 


our 
ae will receive by = your's mail, FREE, t 
ral washing machine offer ever heard of. 














Ore a ae machine, at any - kind 
efter we mail you our great offer. 
will send zon by 


return mail, free. 


GentsaWeekor 4G: aMonth 


Cut oe at ee us, or on & 
“Send me 


he most wonderfully 
You will get a 
Proposition never made by any — lpg Don’t buy any kind 
of terms, - = 
ODAY and get a 


SEARS, “ROEBUCK & Cco., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR 12 _MONTHS_ 


















EEXPECTORANT 


STOP THAT COUGH | 








An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 


known @ used the world over for 
ea 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. _ 





CLOSE TO 


FROM RAGS TO RUG 


Ss 
Old clothes, carpets or rags can be made into handsome, attractive, durable 


carpets or rugs by using 


A NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


Start a Rag Carpet Factory in your own home and make big money ev’ 


day in the year. 


You can get all the work you can do from your neighbors 


and friends. Wemake four styles of looms for carpets, andrug looms of 
anysize. Willlasta lifetime. Investigate, Our free book gives full par- 


ticulars and prices. 


Write for it to-day 


The Newcomb Loom Co., 265 Taylor Street, Davenport, Iowa. 








THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 
y) $20 RETAIL VALUE FOR $10 


The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated ( 
by a single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. The middlemen’s expenses and 
—— are saved and given you in a $10.00 Premium 
ree with each $10.00 order of 


Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps, Toilet Articles ~ 


Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 


and other daily needs. 
All users appreciate Larkin 


urity and superior 


quality and are e1ithusiastic triends—ask them. f 


A $10.00 Lamp Free 


— either one of these — with $10.00 worth of Larkin 


Products. 
finish. 


Unexcelled for beauty in design and 
Larkin Premiums number nearly 900 — 
made by leading manufacturers. 


You can furnish 


your home completely, comfortably and elegantly 


without cost. 


For thirty years the Larkin Idea has successfully 
aided thousands of families annually—it can help 


you. 


Thirty Days’ Trial on all goods, 


Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send Postal for New Premium List 58 


and Larkin Product Booklet. 


interest to tell you. 


We have more of 

















Ready to 
Butcher ? 


If you have an Enterprise Meat 


Chopper you are ready to butcher 


any time. This machine does away 
with all the hard work of sausage 
and scrapple-making. Saves meat 
and money. Cuts five or coarse, just 
as you want it. Will save its cost in 
a week. Be sure the name ‘‘Enter- 
prise’ is on the machine you buy, 


ERPRISE onprens 


cannot get out of order. They cut clean and stay sharp. 


break or rust. 
$1.50 to $300. 


Will not 


45 sizes and styles, for hand, steam and electric power, 
With an Enterprise Meat Chopper and an Enterprise 


Sausage Stuffer you can take care of all your meat, besides having 


daily use of the chopper in the kitchen. 
Write for the ‘‘Exterprising Housekeeper,” 


perfect lard and fruit press. 


The Sausage Stuffer is also a 


a book of 200 choice receipts and Kitchen Helps, sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. Co. of PA., 


275 Dauphin St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








WET WEATHER COMFORT 


“1 have used your FISH BRAND 
Slicker for five years and can truth- 
fully say that | never have had 
anything give me so much com- 
fort and satisfaction. Enclosed 
find my order for another one.” 

(NAME AND ADDRESS ON APPLICATION) ; 

You can defy the hardest storm with Tower's 
Waterproof Oiled Clothing and Hats. 


Highest Award World’s Fair, 1904. 


—————————— OOOO 
OUR GUARANTEE IS BACK OF THIS 
SIGN OF THE FiS 


H 
A.J. TOWER CO. qQWERS 


Boston, U. 8. A. 


TOWER CANADIAN CO, 
Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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‘Enduring Memorials] 


Marble and granite monuments become discolored ,moss- 
grown, and in time crumble and decay. 
Some cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
andthe elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver [Medals 
at St. Louis. 

If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, posts, grnve Covers OF 
statuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend and we will send @ 

varicty of 
Beautiful Designs, 
prices, etc. No obligation to buy. 
We dcal direct and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED, 


| MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 





| the bush-grown 
| stream or pond, there is a rustle and a 








Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








NATURE 
To a Field Cricket. 


ANNA J. GRANNISS. 


Whither, lone pipér in the aftermath, 
Are your companions spirited away? 
Their voices drowned my footfall in 
the path 
When I came through the meadow 
yesterday. 


listen as 
tone, 
Single and shrill, is all the sound I 
hear— 
Why do you stay here 
alone, ’ . 
Deserted minstrel of the waning 
year? 


Now, I will, your plaintive 


chanting all 


If I were you, and left of all my kind, 
I would be mute and hide away my 
grief 
So deep down in the grass that none 
could find, 
And flatter me to singing for relief. 


Cease, solitary singer in the grass! 
My heart is saddened by your lone- 
some plea; 
I seem to see my dear ones as they 
pass 
Out of life’s 
from me. 


summer, and away 


Though life should yield a fuller af- 
termath 
Of peace and joy, 
have known, 
Yet, with no kindred footstep in the 
path, 
I should not have the heart to sing 
alone. 


than early days 


-— 
— 


Queer Friends of the Meadow. 
BOWDISH. 


On a summer day as you stroll by 
bank of some little 





rn. S. 


splash, and perhaps a startled 
“chock.” If you bend cautiously over 
the bank, you may see from the pro- 
tection of some stone or snag, a 
bronzed head with large, bright, in- 
quiring eyes, protruding. It is the 
leopard frog, known to scientists as 
Rana virescens virescens. Beyond this 
passing glimpse, the acquaintance of 
most people with this interesting spot- 
ted gentleman seldom goes. But when 
four of these frogs made my home 
their abode (rather against their will, 
to be sure), for several months, I 
learned a little of how the leopard 
frog lives when he has to suit his hab- 
its to changed environment. 

A cage of which the upper structure 
was chiefly wire netting, and which 
contained a moss-covered promenade, 
and a miniature pond in a cake tin, 








FROG IIALF UNDER WATER. 


became the abode of a happy family, 
consisting of four frogs and ten sal- 
amanders. The latter were sluggish 
and unsociable, retiring underneath the 
moss, and remaining hidden for days 
at a time, but the frogs were of a dif- 
ferent nature. While doubtless they 
always retained some of that distrust 
of mankind which man has done so 
much to instill in the lower creatures, 
and so little to eradicate, yet they 
quickly adapted themselves to their 
new conditions, with at least some 
show of contentment. Apparently they 
took a lively interest in everything 
that went on about them, and if they 
never came to have absolute confi- 
dence in their human neighbors, they 
certainly came to appreciate certain 
things they could depend on. My fath- 
er, &@ very good mimic, could always 
start a frog conversation, which would 
last as long as he chose to maintain his 
end of it, often longer. Sometimes 
they ventured to introduce the con- 
versation themselves. 

All kinds of inanimate food they re- 
jected. We began providing food for 
them by catching flies in our hands 


and introducing them in the cage, hyt 
one of the smaller frogs, more acti, .. 
and wideawake than his fellows, go}, 
bled nearly all we could thus procur 
and they seemed to only whet his an. 
petite. As the flies became eatin 
abundant a fly-trap was put into op- 
eration, and the results of a good day’s 
catch (probably amounting to from 
one to 200 flies) we would introduce 
at once, into the cage in the evening 

At the beginning this operation was 
attended with most amusing results 
The frogs became so excited that they 
seemed to lose their heads, jumping 
at random, and missing as often as 
they caught a fly. Gradually they set- 





A LEOPARD FROG. 


tled down to business and became a 
curate. Sitting motionless, save f 
the bright and eager eyes that singled 
out and followed a particular fly. a 
frog would await a moment that suit! 
him, when with lightning-like swift- 
ness he leaped to the ceiling in pur- 
suit of his prey. As he struck, a 
tongue that looked like a great mass 
of pinkish pulp, shot out and envel- 
oped the fly, and the frog fell back 
with a plump into the moss or water 
When not particularly hungry they 
would watch the flies for minutes at a 
time, with languid interest, but as a 
rule, half an hour after a catch was 
introduced into their cage not a living 
fly remained. If a fly fell into the wa 
ter they would snap him from the sur- 
face, but one crawling on the mo 
they ignored until he started up the 
netting. The dead flies in each 
catch, as far as I could see, were 
never touched. Toward evening th: 
frogs, if particularly hungry, an- 
nounced their impatience by their 
amusing croaking. and at the 
of the fly-trap they lined up for action 

As fail approached their care be- 
came too much of a responsibility and 
they were released at a small pool un- 
der the shadows of the  palisades, 
whose massive walls, I hope, still echo 
their evening melodies. 

The leopard frog varies in the gen- 
eral color of the upper parts, accord- 
ing to environment, from green to 
bronze. Over each eye there is a 
biackish spot, and several ovate spots 
ranging from black to dark olive, in 
two rows along the back. On the sides 
are two less distinct rows. The throat 
is whitish, the abdomen yellowish, and 
the eyes, large and prominent, have 
the pupil black, the iris gotden yellow. 


Art, Literature and Nature. 
RISTORI. 


sight 
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Adelaide is not a farmer through 
much experience, but she glides in and 
out among farmer folk and loves bes 
of all the habitats of bee and bird an: 
butterfly. She believes there should be 
a complete union between art ane 
literature and nature, and she _ ha 
worked out the “how” for herself 

Did you ever read Hogg’s or Shel 
ley’s Skylark? If not, do so at once 
and, better still, learn these poem 
Then take a walk in the woods or i! 
the meadow, and when you see a bir! 
swaying and singing on bush or fencé 
softly repeat your poem and thin! 
the author’s thoughts. This is a un- 
ion of literature and nature. 

Now, if you can, buy a copy of Bre- 
ton’s Song of the Lark (all repro- 
ductions of masterpieces are ridicu 
lously cheap in prints nowadays) 
Then study the main feature of th 
picture, the barefoot girl with fac: 
aglow listening to the lark. Next time 
you hear a bird singing, and Hogs’ 
or Shelley’s words come bubbling u? 
to interpret the picture, you will alsv 
think of Breton’s pretty pastoral scene 
This is a union of art and nature, and 
this is but one of many. ways worked 
out by Adelaide to make life cheerier 
and monotonous rounds brighter. 

















GIVE THIS TO YOUR CUSTOMER 
AND ALSO GET A LARGE COM- 
MISSION FOR YOURSELF. 


Just drop us a postal and say—“Send me your 
plan.” Write your name and address plainly. We 
immediately send you @ catalogue of quick-selling, 
f alue household supplies incluging fine gro- 





‘ toilet articles, etc., at the lowest wholesale 
J also a list of 75 handsome premiums in China, 
Classware, Kitchen Utensils, Folding Fans, Pocket 
Books, ete., which you give your customer as an in- 
ducement to buy. 

On receiving your order we ship the goods and 
premiums selected 


WITHOUT A PENNY FROM YOU 


until you have collected from your customer. When 
you have collected you send us the amount less a lib- 
eral cash commission; or we pay yoa commission in 
elegant sets of China, Silverware, Musical Instru- 

t irniture, Women’s Wearing Apparel, etc.; 
irely for you to say whether your commission 
shal in cash or full-value useful premiums. 


WHY WE CAN MAKE THIS OFFER. 


Our offer may look queeteay generous, but 









consider that we have thousands selling for us; this 
rmits us to buy in tremendous quantities—we buy 
f th goods and premiums direct from the man- 


nfacturers in these great quantities for cash so get 
lowest possible prices. 

When these goods are sold in the ordinary way the 
tebber, wholesaler and retailer all must get their 
profits, and salesmen’s salary and traveling expenses 
must also be paid. 

We save all these expenses, which amount to at 
least one-half the retailer’s price to you. 

That’s why we can make this exceptional offer 
and get out with a little profit—that’s also why you 
should send the postal now and see what we have. 
Remember 


NO MONEY TO US TILL YOU GET YOURS. 


We limit the number representing us in each City 
and Town, so don’t delay; drop a postal now and say 
“Send me your plan free of all cost or obligation of 
any 5 ind”’—then write your name and address plainly. 
Address 


ROYAL SUPPLY CO., 
340 W. 13th St., New York City. 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 
at the 
Mill 





Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill. Cut 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
made to order, hand- 
somely trimmed and 
guaranteed to giv- satis- 
faction. Many patterns 
to choose from 


Save Half 
Men’s vi, Suits 


and Overcoats 
Made to Order 


$7-52 to $12-5° 


2.) Women’s dress goods 
Ladies direct from the mill to 
Fall the wearer at wholesale 
prices. All the newest 

styles and colors. Che- 
Dress viots, Broadcloths, Bril- 


Patterns liantines, Kerseys, 
Silkdowns. Every yard 
in all guaranteed. Express 


charges paid. Write for 
Shades samples and catalogue. 
CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 








Climates Wear Out. Smokes, Sprays and “ Specifics” only 
Telieve symptoms; they cannot cure. Our constitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSES of Asthma and Hay Fever 
from the blood and nervous system. Our patients enjoy life 
without the slightest return of symptoms. Appetite improved, 
blood enriched, nerves strengthened, health restored. Book 


Free, explaining our methods, with reports of many in- 
teresting cases. Address P. Harold Mayes, Buffalo, 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “I saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.’’ You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 








PURELY DOMESTIC 


Our Pattern Offer. 





In replenishing the wardrobe, the 
street suit holds first place in the pres- 
ent appareling of womankind. Broad- 
cloth continues the favorite material 
for these suits and is excellent for 
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No 6303—Coat for Street Suit, 32, 
34, 35, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6304—Skirt of Above Suit, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches. 


wear as well as for its good style. 
Plain colors are the vogue and very 
practical, as they remain so. The 


coat shown in 6303 is in long three- 
quarter length, according to the latest 
dictates of fashion and is fitted by 
seams which extend to the shoulder. 
The sleeve is the most approved style 
as is the mannish collar. The skirt, 
No 6304, is one of the new circular 
models with a seam in the center 
front. The back is finished with an 
inverted box pleat and either round or 
short round length may be used. The 
suit may be developed in any season- 
able material, according to its uses. 
For the medium size, 10 yards of 36- 
inch material are needed. The price 
of these patterns is 10 cents each. 
A SMART LITTLE FROCK. 

No 4687—Models for school dresses 

should be free from elaboration in too 





No 4687—Smart Frock for Girls, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 


fussy a form and yet not be too plain 
for attractiveness. Here is a small 


gown which will please the little maid, 
beeause it is chic and becoming and 
it is easily made. The round yoke 
may be stitched or braided, while the 
narrow tucks form a panel effect in 
the blouse front. Shaped trimming 
straps adorn the yoke, belt and cuffs 
finished with pretty buttons. The 
skirt shows three narrow tucks run- 
ning around at even distances. The 
dress fastens in back and is of excel- 
lent style. For the medium size this 
dress demands 83% yards of 36-inch 
material 

No 4686—Here is a little Princess 
gown with a round yoke extending 
down the front in stole fashion. Not 
alone the stole yoke makes the little 
dress attractive but the embroidery 
which adorns it. A narrow edging 
of lace finishes the yoke and sleeves 
attractively, while three miniature 
tucks adorn the lower edge of the 


dress. The skirt part is gathered at 
the yoke, which gives it a graceful 
fullness. The pattern is very simple 


to make and will cause the least ex- 
perienced dressmaker no difficulty. For 
a medium size, 2% yards of 36-inch 
material is needed. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





When Bread Grows Stale. 


MRS G. H. WHEELER. 





Doubtless every housekeeper knows 
the secret of having fresh hot rolls 
out of stale ones by simply wetting 


them and placing them in a hot oven 
until thoroughly heated through. Have 
they ever tried doing the same thing 
bread? 


with a loaf of This is well 











No 4686—Princess Dress, easy to 
make, 1], 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
to do in hot weather when there is 
bread on hand that might otherwise 
become moldy. It will make a fresh 
loaf of it. 

Gingerbread I have often freshened 
in the same way. If the family is 
fond of hot doughnuts you can have 
them. Care must be taken not to 
leave them in the oven too long for 
they will soon become hard. Warm 
only the number you expect to have 
eaten because those that are left over 
grow hard and dry before another 
morning. 

I have made dainty 
from stale sponge 
rounds, square or diamond-shaped 
pieces as fancy dictates. Cover the 
top of each piece with some of the 
stifly beaten white of an egg into 
which has been stirred two table- 
spoons sugar. Just before serving put 
in the oven long enough to brown the 
egg. 


little cakes 
cake. Cut in 
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Impoved Cedar Chest for Clothes, 


WEBB DONNELL, 





The careful housewife at certain seae 
sons of the year packs away for safe 
keeping certain of the household clothe 
ing and bedding in a cedar chest pref- 
erably. Sometimes an article at the 

















SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF CHEST. 4 


bottom is desired in a hurry, when the 
whole contents of the chest must be 
disturbed and tumbled. To avoid this 
and also to avoid pressing articles that 
must be placed below the top layers, 
the chest shown herewith was designed. 

It is made of cedar boards, to repel 
moths, or pine wood can be used if the 
moth balls sold by all druggists are 
at hand. This chest has a top hinged 
at the back in the usual way. The 
front is hinged to the front edge of the 
top and folds back upon it, as shown 
in the cut. There are two shelves 
within and these are both hinged at the 
back, permitting each one to be raised 
while the packing is being done below 
it. 
When the top and front are both 
raised, every part of the contents of 
the chest are instantly accessible, with- 
out disturbing the rest of the packing, 
The front is held in place, when closed, 
by two small hooks at either_end, or by 
a little catch at the middle of the 
lower edge. 





Delicate Soup—Peel and cut fine 1 


large onion, place in stewpan, add %! 
teaspoon celery seed and 1 pt boiling 
water. Boil until onion is tender, then 
add 1 qt milk and butter size of egg; 
salt and pepper to taste. Serve with 
saltines.—[Z. E. B. 





It should be remembered that,moths 
hate cleanliness and sunshine almost 
as much as they do tobacco, camphor, - 
tar paper, cedar, moth balls, ete.—[{M, 
c. Blue. 
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FREE LIST 


We offer the best books in nearly all depart- 
ments of Literature at prices ranging from 
5c to $2.00 per volume (none higher) and the 
catalog which we are about to issue will contain 
the -reatest collection of books ever brought to 
the notice f the American reading public. In 
or.er  .ppeal especially to the suburban trade 
w: have included books on Agriculture and 
Horticulture, together with books for the tong 
wiuter evenings devoted to Art, Fiction, Biography, 
Science and @ thousand other live subjects. We 
want you to have this sist and examine it care 
fully. It’s absolutely free and all we ask is your 
name and address on a post card (including 
county) and it will immediately be sent. Good 
Books (cheap) for Xmas are always desirable. 





THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
DEPT. B, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











AGENTS 
ANTED 


An opening is offered to a number of live 
agents to represent us in all parts of the 
country. Profitable, permanent work. We 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in ev 
farm home, school library, to teachers an 
students, as wellas town and village homes. 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if you do not write at 
once, Unwise fo delay, 80 send your applica- 
tion promptly, First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| Dept S.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
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What SulphurDoes 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
our mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,”’ tonic and cure-all, 
and mind you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a 
large quantity had to be taken to get 
any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a _ table- 
spoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and 
contain the active medicinal princi- 
ple of sulphur in a highly concen- 
trated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining bodily vigor and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory organs and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the 
prompt elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and 
constipation and purify the blood in 
a way that often surprises patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experi- 
menting with sulphur remedies, soon 
found that the sulphur from Calcium 
was superior to any other form. He 
says: “For liver, kidney and blood 
troubles, especially when _ resulting 
from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained 
from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, 
I have repeatedly seen them dry up 
and disappear in four or five days, leav- 
ing the skin clear and smooth.- Al- 
though Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a 
proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipa- 
tion. liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease 
as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Col- 
cium Wafers a far safer, more pala- 
table and effective preparation. 


SOIL PHYSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


| By* Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. O. Schaub of the Iowa State College. 





Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text book has been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
Coileges and High Schools, although 
there is a widespread demand for a text 
book which covers the various phases of 
the subject. In this work the aim of 
the authors has been to present to the 
instructor and student a carefully out- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
ics. A portion of the experiments out- 
lined in this guide has been used quite 
generally in recent years. Many of them 
are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
About 100 pages. Cloth .......eceseeee+ +2006 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, Marquette Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Fairy Rosebud. 


RUTH SAWTELL. 


[Little Miss Sawtell is but ten years old 
and this remarkable little story was 
written without aid or suggestion from 
anyone. It is printed without change, 
just as written. How many of our little 
folks can do as well?] 

NCE upon a time 
there lived a fairy 
named Rosebud. 
She dwelt in a 
house at the foot 
of a great fir tree. 
It was just under 
the roots and was 
made of hemlock 
branches and the 
needles made a soft roof overhead. It 
had only one room, but what would a 
fairy want of any more? 

When she wanted to go to sleep she 
curled up in a heap anywhere she 
wished. She never cooked, for she 
lived on wild berries that grew in 
the forest where she lived, and when 
there were picnics she always had 
enough food and to spare. When au- 
tumn came she was very busy collect- 


——, 
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Jura Greene. 


ROSEBUD BINDS UP NUTKIN’S PAW. 
ing berries and nuts for the winter. 
One bright October day as the sun 
glistened and shone through the 
branches of the great trees the fairy 
was very busy as she hurried along on 
her way to a great chestnut tree at the 
other end of the forest. When she 
reached it she looked very small. But 
if she was small she was very fleet 
and nimble. Before one could wink 
one’s eye she was up the tree and get- 
ting the nuts. She picked very fast, 
cracking the burs with a stick. In 
about an hour she had picked all the 
nuts on the tree and started home- 
ward. 

The sun was setting in the west as 
she reached her home. She crept in 
under the great roots where she stored 
her food and hid the nuts. Then she 
went into her little house and after 
eating her supper of wintergreen bere 
ries, she lay down on a pile of hem- 
lock branches and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning when she awoke the 
sun was shining brightly. She arose 
and took from one corner of the little 
room a small broom made of pine 
needles, which she had found after a 
picnic. It had been the handle of a 
young lady’s fan. The fairy had seen 
the fan lying on the ground and while 
the people were eating she had taken 
it. Rosebud swept the floor with the 
little broom, and then ate her break- 
fast of checkerberries and dew. Just 
then a little gray squirrel came limp- 
ing along. He looked so pitiful that 


Paley Greane- 


BREAKFAST OF CHECKERBERRIES AND DEW. 


the fairy felt very sad. ‘Poor little 
fellow,” said Rosebud to herself. Then 
to the squirrel, “Did you get caught 
in a trap?”’ 

The little squirrel looked at her with 
his bright eyes and said, “No, some 
cruel boys chased me with stones and 
took all my nuts and berries and broke 
my paw. I do not know what I shall 
do. for with a broken paw I cannot 
get any more food.” 

The fairy thought of her large sup- 
ply of nuts and berries. Surely there 
was enough and to spare. So after a 
moment she replied, “Poor squirrel, 
you may have some of mine, ard you 


may spend the winter with me. I 
will nurse your paw and by spring you 
will be well again. My house is small 
but you will find it better than noth- 
ing.” 

The fairy smiled at the astounded 
squirrel, who said, “Oh, Fairy Rose- 
bud, I thank you a thousand times. If 
it were not for -my paw I would not 
accept it. Oh, how will I ever repay 
you.” 

“Do not mention it,” said Rosebud, 
flying up in the air and coming down 
again to dance about on the soft car- 
pet of moss. “But come,” and she 
gave a silvery laugh, “I must be mak- 
ing checkerberry tea and bind up your 
paw.” 

The checkerberry tea was made of 
the ripe red berries which were put 
into a cup made of birch bark. Next 
was a layer of soft green moss and 
then two chestnuts were put in on top, 
and the cup was put in the ashes of a 
small fire. Then two very hot coals 
were put on top. The contents of the 
cup were allowed to boil and then 
Rosebud took the cup from the fire 
and bound it on the squirrel’s paw. 
Then she wound strips of birch bark 
over it. They ate their supper of ber- 
ries and then Rosebud made a bed of 
moss for Nutkin, the little squirrel, 
and covered him with birch bark. 

They slept very well all night and 
in the morning Nutkin felt better, yet 
still far from well. Nutkin stirred in 
his soft bed and opened one eye, and 
then the other, while Rosebud took a 
cup of checkerberry tea from the fire 
and bound up his paw and afterward 
ate their breakfast of berries and nuts, 
and drank dew. Then Rosebud swept 
the tiny house from top to bottom. 
When this was done she went to Nut- 
kin’s side and leaning over him said 
in her pretty voice, “Dear Nutkin, do 
you mind if I go out for a fly? I long 
to so.”’ 

“T don’t mind,’”’ said Nutkin. 

So Fairy Rosebud started out. At 
first she flew very fast, but as she 
neared the end of the forest she began 
to slacken her speed, and as she came 
out of the trees and into an open corn 
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“THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER.” 
field she began to float lazily along. 
This she did for an hour or more, and 
then suddenly recalling herself, she 
hurried with all speed toward home. 
3ut then—then something terrible 
happened. 

Meanwhile Nutkin tucked cozily in 
bed at home under the big fir tree 
lay quietly wishing that his paw did 
not ache so much. How kind Rose- 
bud was to him. He must be thank- 
ful. With this thought in his little 
heart Nutkin fell asleeep. 

It seemed to Nutkin that he had just 
closed his eyes when he was awakened 
by a queer puffing noise overhead. In 
another moment Rosebud came run- 
ning in, her beautiful wings frozen 
out straight behind her. She said not 
a word, but blew a queer strange note 
on a silver whistle at her girdle. Then 
she flung herself in a deep stupor on 
a bed of pine needles and all of Nut- 
kin’s caresses would not awaken her. 
Now Rosebud was only a summer fairy 
and if she were touched by snow she 
would fall into a deep stupor. This 
was because .a wicked witch had a 
spell over her. But Rosebud had one 
thing to protect her from the witch 
—a magic whistle, and she always 
wore it at her girdle. Many thou- 
sands of years ago, when Rosebud had 
first opened her eyes on a bed of soft 
green moss with wild roses about 
her and all the woodland fairies had 
come to her christening, one fairy had 
given her the magic whistle to pro- 
tect herself in case of necessity. So 
now, when she blew it, it was to save 
herself. Poor Sittle Nutkin was so 
frightened as he heard the noise of the 
fairies’ chariots that he trembled all 
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over. He hobbled tohis bed 
thought of what to do. Help 
coming, but this he did not know. 

Just then the clouds parted and the 
spot by the fir tree lay bathed in sun- 
light. Then a beautiful coach drawn 
by six white eagles alighted before 
the door. A servant in green and gold 
opened the door of the coach and out 
stepped a lovely fairy dressed in green 
with a long scepter of gold entwined 
with pine needles. -It was Pineen, 
fairy of the pine. A second coa h 
alighted. It held Mapleine, the fairy 
maple tree. Then came the 
fairies of the elm, spruce and fir, 
Elma, Spruceen and Firline, all beau- 
tiful. They all ran to the fire. Each 
earried a bundle of herbs which she 
threw on the fire. It filled the room 
sweet, mysterious odor that 
made Nutkin sleepy. Soon even the 
fairies lay down to sleep, and a purple 
mist filled the little house. 

When they awoke it was a year and 
a half later. It was a mild day and 
an April rain fell outside. Nutkin's 
paw was all healed now. The wood- 
land fairies were making checkerberry 
tea, and when it was done they poured 
it on Rosebud’s wings. This they did 
until the wings looked natural again. 
Then Elma gave her a magic powder 
and she breathed as she slept. Sud- 
denly Rosebud moved and sat up with 
open eyes. All the fairies ran over 
to her and kissed her, and Mapleine 
sang this song, in which the other 
fairies joined: 

Sing merrily! 

She lives, she lives! 
Sing brook, sing bird! 
Let all be heard, 
Rosebud lives, 

Lives, lives! 

Then the fairies’ servants entered 
with a grand feast, and all partook 
and they drank Rosebud’s health and 
made merry. Nutkin always lived 
with Fairy Rosebud and after this 
catastrophe they lived happily ever 
after. 
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What Puzzles One Farmer Boy—In 
these columns in the issue of Sep- 
tember 2 I noticed the picture of a 
farmer boy and the poem by T. W. Bb. 
I could but admit it to be a typical 
representation, but the thought came 
to me, how many times, after remark- 
ing that I greatly dislike a farm, Ef 
have been told to think of the numer- 
ous men, including politicians, minis- 
ters, lawyers and even presidents, wh» 
began life on a farm. All this I admit 
to be perfectly true, but when I hear 
anyone advising every young man to 
remain on a farm (or if fortunate 
enough not to be there already), to 
lose no time in getting onto a farm, 
I think of history’s long list of hon- 
ored names, and wonder how many 
of those names would be there had 
their owners remained all their lives 
on that most delightful place, the 
farm, and followed ‘“‘the most health- 
ful, most useful, and most noble em- 
ployment of man."’—[S. Kellogg Will- 
son, Massachusetts. 

A Word to the Wise—‘Because of 
the excellent quality of your products, 
the thoroughly honest and upright 
dealing I know I shall always receive, 
and the many benefits to be derived, 
it gives me pleasure to send you my 
orders from time to time.” Such is 
the expression of absolute satisfaction 
and the unsolicited tribute of a good 
housekeeper, written to the Larkin 
company of Buffalo, N Y. Yet this is 
but one of thousands of testimonials 
received by this company. The reason 
is not difficult to discover. The name 
“Larkin” is a household word, made 
Larkin customers appreciate the many 
so by fair and liberal dealing, and 
advantages of buying direct from fac- 
tory-to-family. The Larkin products 
now include over 100 articles embrac- 
ing laundry and toilet soaps, starch, 
toilet articles, coffee, teas, spices, eXx- 
tracts, baking powder and many other 
home needs. Read the Larkin adver- 
tisement in another column. It will 
be worth your while. 


Father has taken this paper for 13 
years. I read and enjoy each number, 
especially the Tablers’ page. I am in- 
terested in birds. Last winter I no- 
ticed a flock of large crested birds of 
a bluish color. Can someone tell me 
their name?—[New York Girl. 








in the Harbor. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


Some watch for glimpse of ships that 
roam; 

My shiv Is anchored here at home. 

Freighted with love and hopes untold, 

I heed not that it lacks in gold. 

My little ship boy’s yellow hair, 

The soilor suit I see him wear, 

And his small sister’s dimpled face, 

Her flaxen ringlets tangled grace, 

Safe harbored here, are more to me 

Than all the wealth that rides the sea. 

Let winds blow wild, let waves be 
rough, 

Our anchor here is strong enough. 

For one divine and unseen hand 

Can keep Home’s love-ship safe at 
land. 


<> 


A Corner Kitchen Closet. 
LEE JEFFERSON. 








This is a simpe little affair for an 
unoccupied corner of the _ kitchen, 
where brooms can be hung and shoe 
brushes, stove brushes, etc, kept. There 
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IANDY CORNER CLOSET. 
will be room in the lower part to set 
the small oil can, with the cloths for 
lamp cleaning. 

[t need not be a new house in which 
this and many similar conveniences 
are introduced. They can readily be 
added to old houses by any carpenter, 
or even by the “man of the house” 
if he have a little ingenuity with tools. 
The narrow door can be bought already 
made, the fitting to the corner then 
being comparatively simple. 
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Starving the Children. 


HILDA RICTIMOND. 








All the parents who starve their 
children are by no means in dire pov- 
erty or inhuman, though this is the 
general impression. There are thin, 
hungry boys and girls in every school 
in the land, and their mothers would 
be indignant if anyone ventured to tell 
them the truth. “Starved?” said ar 
angry woman not long ago. ‘‘Looek at 
that supper table! If my children are 
starved, what about the poor in 
cities?” Her supper table held cold 
meat, tea, bread and butter, sauce and 
cookies, with jams, jellies and pickles, 
and she felt she had a right to be 
angry with the friend who had ven- 
tured to suggest that the children were 
improperly nourished. 

Try it yourself some day and see 
how it works. Eat an ordinary break- 
fast and tramp off somewhere to work 
with a lunch in a pail, not coming 
home till 4.30 in the evening. When 


‘cheat your growing children out of it. 


MOTHERS AND 


you enter the door, ravenously hungry, 
get your husband or someone to say 
sharply: “No, you don’t need a piece. 
Supper will be ready in a few minutes 
and you can wait as well as the rest.” 
To further impress the lesson see that 
supper is late that night, and you will 
speedily reform your ways. Even if 
children are allowed the “piece” be- 
fore supper time, it doesn’t help mat- 
ters, for their appetites are spoiled for 
the late meal, and they go to bed cross 
and unfit for work or play next day. 
HOT FOOD NEEDED. 

School children need early, hot and 
substantial suppers, and they need 
them more than grown people. It may 
be easier, seemingly, for the mother 
to set out cold food, but she will pay 
for it in the end in the added care of 
delicate children and bills to pay the 
doctor. Boys and girls must have nour- 
ishment enough to do their work and 
also to grow. The 5 o'clock supper 
should include hot soups, baked or 
boiled meats, good vegetables, eggs, 
simple puddings, fruit, rice, custards 
and baked apples. Even if the family 
has had a hearty dinner the children 
have had a cold lunch and you owe it 
to them to provide the right sort of 
food. 

Discard the hot biscuits, doughnuts 
and cakes if necessary, but have plenty 
of food to build up sound bodies and 
sound brains. Don’t think the hungry 
boys and girls can wait patiently till 
the chores are all done after a day 
spent in the schoolroom without hot 
food, but make the evening meal a 
matter of importance. One of the first 
rights of every child is sufficient well 
cooked food, and it doesn’t pay to 


a 
Birth Year Pennies. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 





It is often difficult to remember 
cne’s birth year—at least it was for 
me. I attribute it to the fact that no 
emphasis was laid upon it in my child- 
hood. We all knew our birthdays and 
ages. of course, but counted back to 
the year we were born, whenever we 
cared to know it. 

I began with my first baby by drop- 
ping into a small bank, given her by 
a little neighbor, all the pennies we 
came across bearing the date of her 
birth. She soon learned that the 1887 
pennies were hers, and also, before 
long, understood why. Our other little 
ones did the same with satisfactory 
results, hence I pass along this inter- 





esting way of keeping the children’s; 
birth years in mind until they become 
permanently fixed in the memory. 
ed 

Kalamazoo Direct to You—You can't 
easily forget that phrase, can you? 
You never will if you have ever fol- 
lowed it up to thoroughly appreciate 
its full meaning. It means that one 
of the largest stove and range com- 
panies in the country will give you all 
the benefit of direct dealing with the 
factory. No jobbers and no retail men 
to pay a profit to. Factory prices in 
your own home is what the Kalamazoo 
stove company offers. Thefr plan of 
selling their entire product direct from 
the factory to the user is well known, 
They not only do not belong to the 
mail order class, but they distribute 
nothing whatever of their product 
through mai! order houses. Kalama- 
z00S8 go straight to the users from the 
factory. The company has a paid-up 
capital of $315,000. Their long time 
approval test, their bank guaranteed 
bond, the saving in price, prepayment 
of freight, return privileges, and other 
characteristic features of their meth- 
ods of doing business, are familiar to 
our readers from having so often read 
them in the advertisement. The com-’ 
pany publishes a large and elegantly 
illustrated catalogue, describing their 
entire line of stoves and ranges and 
giving in detail their plan of doing 
business. This catalogue is sent free 
and postpaid to anyone who writes the 
company for it. Address Kalamazoo 
Stove Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mention 
this paper. 





Cornstarch to the Rescue—Cakes in 
which the housewife has placed her 
fondest hopes often collapse, like the 
toy balloon of childhood, carrying her 
good spirits with them. But a trick 
worth knowing is to sift about a table- 
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For washing galled spots and ! 


scratches on horses use only a pure 


soap. 


Ivory Soap is made of vegetable oils 


and contains no “free”’ 


alkali. It will 


cleanse without irritating and is sooth- 


ing and healing in effect. 
cake of Ivory Soap in the stable. 


Keep a 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 











spoon of cornstarch along with the 
flour and baking powder. It does not 
toughen the cake, yet seems to give a 
certain permanence of fiber that saves 
that monument of labor from _ top- 
pling.—[Jean Urquhardat. 





Cleaning Ostrich Plumes—Ostrich 
Plumes that have become soiled or 
faded may be cleaned and made new 
for trimming this winter’s hat pro- 
vided one knows how. Make a bowl of 
clean suds with soft water and ivory 
soap and soak the feather 15 minutes. 
Then strip it between the thumb and 
finger till clean. Rinse and dry be- 
fore a slow fire or in bright sunshine, 
and while drying keep the feather con- 
tinually moving or shaking; that is 
what makes it curly and fluffy.—[M. 
J. M. 


Hominy Hint—I bought some hom- 
iny and found it so strong of lye 
that I did not like to use it. I took 
about 2 tablespoons vinegar, put it 
into a pint of hot water and poured 
this over the hominy. I stirred it 
briskly for a few moments, then 
washed well, and there was no taste 
or smell of either lye or vinegar. The 
one had neutralized the other.—[May 
M. French. 


To Keep Suet—After freeing it from 
all strings, membranes, ete, chop very 
fine and add 1 tablespoon salt to each 
quart of suet, and 1-3 as much flour as 
there is suet. Mix thoroughly and 
pack in glass jars or new baking pow- 
der cans. In a cool place it will keep 
fresh and ready for use the year 
round. Use 1 cup of this to 2 cups 
flour or meal in making suet puddings 
or corn bread.—[Mrs A. B. 
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PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 


Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University, 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given 1s } 
of value both to the grower and the student. In | 
the pocpeseee of this work the author has 
drawn 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. «+ 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, ——s and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varie 
vation, obstructions to growth and ¢ 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, cher 
ing, tiie life history and methods of controllin 
many of the diseases and insects which attac 
potatoes are given. 


The book fs well flustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made | 
oxpresay for this book by the author. Taken : 
all in a 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, : 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 


argely upon the reports and bulletins 


ties, planting, —_- 
evelop- 


nical composition, breeding and select- 


it is the most complete, reliable and 


Marquette Building, Chicago, m. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
































THE BADGE OF HONESTY 


The above illustration represents the several 
native medicinal plants which enter into 
Dr. Pierce’s l'avorite Prescription. 





It Stands Alone The one and 
— only medicine 
for the cure of women’s peculiar weak- 
nesses and ailments, the ingredients of 
which are printed and placed upon every 
bottle wrapper leaving the great labo- 
ratory in Buffalo, N. Y., where it is made, 
is Dr. Pieroe’s Favorite Prescription. 


It Stands Alone N° only in 


- respect to its 
known composition, but also as the only 
specific advertised remedy for women’s 
diseases which absolutely contains no 


alcoiwl. 
It Stands Alone As the one 
-* medicine for 
women, the makers of which take their 
atients fully into their confidence and 
11 them exactly what they are taking. 
This Dr. Pierce can afford to do because 
his “Favorite Prescription” is made of 
such ingredients, and after a working 
ormula that has thousands of cures to 
ts credit—thus placing its merits above 
eriticism. 


It Stands Alone A’ nature's 














posed of Golden Seal root, Blue Cohosh 





cure for the | 
diseases peculiar to women, and is com- | { 
| Street, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


TALK 


root, Unicorn root, Black Cohosh root, 
Lady’s Slipper root and chemically pure 
glycerine of proper strength, to extract 
and preserve the medicinal rinciples 
residing in the roots Gaciovel for an 
length of time in any climate. It {fg 
scientifically prepared by experienced 
chemists and pharmacists at the labo- 
ratory of the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In the early sixties it was usually the 
duty of a practicing physician to ride 
many miles every day on his regular 
round of visits upon his patients. In 
those days a young man who had re- 
ceived a careful medical training inone 
of the best colleges of that day was ac- 
customed to ride ten, twenty and often 
thirty miles or more, visiting the sick 
and afflicted. His success was soon 
yhenomenal. Doctors and families called 
1im for consultation to towns at con- 
siderable distances by rail. He became 
especially noted in the cure of obstinate 
and distressing diseases of women. He 
had early discovered that by eombinin 
the extracts of certain native medicina 
plants in just the right proportion, with- 
out the use of alcohol, his “Prescrip- 
tion” almost invariably cured such 
cases. Later, in order to place this rem- 
edy before the public in a shape easily to 
be procured, he established a laboratory 
at Buffalo, N. Y., where regularly quali- 
fied chemists and pharmacists were put 
in charge to accurately prepare his “ Pre- 
scription” and put it in shape for ship- 
ment. This remedy, which he named Dy. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, is not a 
"patent medicine,” but is a real prescrip- 
tion of a real physician in a real practice, 
and hence the name, 

sugar-coate 


} e 
ASKS s anti-bilious 
eas ane org reg- 
ulate Stom- 
Ge e\Nertks ach, Liver 
and Bowels, cure Constiprtion and Bad 
Stomach, attended by fou) 
breath. One or two for a 
laxative, three or four for 
a cathartic. 
This great family Doctor 
Book FREE on receipt of 
21 one-cent postage stamps 
to cover cost of mailing 
only; or, in fine cloth bina- 
ing 31 stamps. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, 663 Main 


These tiny 
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LAMAZOO _ 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our face 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no 
better stove or range made, and we save you from $5 to 
on every purchase, because we save you all middle- 


men’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. 


We're manufactur- 


ers, not “mail-order dealers;’’ we own and operate one of 


the largest and best equipped stove factories in the world; 
we guarantee the high quality of our product and ship 


on trial, 


Thermometer 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 100. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 


rice and save from 20% to 40%. 
lacked, polished and ready for use. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with 


patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZCO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 
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_—* have your washing dragging 


around all day—a 


White Lily Washer 


Will simplify your work. 








Largest Sales. Best Results. 
Most Economical. 
Send us the name of your HARDWARE 
DEALER and he. will let you have one 
on 30 days’ trial—FREE. 


WHITE LILY WASHER CO., 
No. 3 Champlain St, © @ Toledo, O. 





~ A GOOD WAY TO 


BEGIN A LETTER: 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: 


“T saw 

our adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.’’ Try 

t the next time. Yeu’ll get a more prompt reply 
you ever did before. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N, ¥. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill 
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Are You Forgetting How to Read? 


MRS SARAIL DEWOLF GAMWELL 


A young woman college graduate 
to a parlor circle W. H. 
f), wh Murray's fine Christmas 
<7} h story, John Norton, the 
c= N tii) 
Nl 2 . 
4: Ao "7 of so-called reading the 
ih mother of the young wom- 
D W an took the book from her 
me,” she said, “I cannot listen to this 
any longer. You are not reading— 
you are racing. When you are not 
show any respect for your author.” 
“Perhaps then, mother, you will 
consent to read in my place.” 
friends any pleasure.’”” Whereupon 
the elderly woman read with so much 
pleasure to her hearers that the 
bered. 
Good reading is fast being relegated 
to the “back stairs of time,’’ with 


was asked one Christmas eve to read 
Trapper. After 15 minutes 

ithe 
daughter’s hand. ‘Pardon 
racing you are mumbling. You do not 
“T will, certainly, if it will give our 
evening was one long to be remem- 
many other good things which we 


ter a moment’s thought, beyond the 
hour. Said a club woman from the 
west, “I have no time or patience to 
give to slow readers; I want rapid 
reading, or none at all.” We race 
from morning to night. 

Said an octogenarian, “The time has 
come to me, when I read with my 
eyes, not with my mind.” : 

We are not all octogenarians. Do 
let us give ourselves the time to read 
with our minds if we read at all. 
Some of us read too much. A mere 
sponge is not the type of the highest 
life. Ralph Waldo Emerson said: 
“When I see a man staggering from a 
library every week, under a load of 
books, I ask myself, how long since 
that man-has heard from himself?” 

ee ae 

Advice to New Brides—A successful 
wife of years’ standing 
gives this advice to the new brides: 
First comes the church. If you are 
a member of the church and are 
near the home church you do not 
need this advice, but if you are “A 
stranger in the inn,’’ and there is no 
church of your denomination there, at- 
tend each of the churches so as to 
decide which you prefer, and then 
select a home church Second is 
society. Whatever new associations 
you form be sure that they are as 
good morally and intellectually as the 
old. In short, do not step down a 
notch; if possible step up. Join some 
society or club. Attend a lecture now 
and then and keep up above all else 


nearly two 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR FARMERS 


The Ohio state library has a department 
state fair at -Columbus, 
Farmers and others 
rural 
talbreath, who has charge of the traveling libraries and 
much to encourage this work in the Buckeye 
reproduced 


books. At the recent 
were on exhibition. 


Several sets of books suitable for 


look at the picture, 
at the state fair. 


as you 
camera 
eannot well afford to lose. There 
seems to be no time or place found in 
the curriculums of the higher schools 
for plain, common sense lessons in 
reading. A woman who was trying to 
arrange a program for an evening’s 
entertainment, sent for a bright high 
school girl, and asked her to read 
Joaquin Miller’s “Men of Forty-Nine.”’ 
“Oh, but I cannot!" she exclaimed. 
“We have no time for reading lessons 
in our school. We have exercises in 
elocution, but I would not attempt to 
read a poem like that.” 
Elocution exercises are 
the professional elocutionists are not 
the best and most pleasing readers. 
One has only to notice the readers at 
the clubs, not the old fashioned ones 
who were taught to respect vowel 
sounds, and give heed to commas and 
periods, but the modern readers, to 
sympathize with the mother, who 
ealled it not reading, but racing and 
mumbling. The ‘no time mantle” cov- 
ers all our lives, and all we do, or 
shirk. There is so ‘‘much to be done” 
on every hand that when it comes to 
reading, we have to clip our words, 
or we should never finish. Time 
presses. It is so much quicker to 
mumble, than to pronounce every 
syllable distinctly. We have to mum- 
ble, or we could never get anywhere! 
And so we slur and slip and slash, 
and cut and race our lines, slaugh- 
tered victims of the king’s English. 
And what we do not express, we 
courteously leave to our heroes to find 
out by their wit, or by their learning. 
And in nine cases out of ten the 
hearers have no time to give the mat- 


good, but 


circulating good 
these libraries 
interested in them. 
were on hand. Mrs 
who has done so 
state, is standing at the left 
from a snap-shot by our 


devoted to 
several 

were greatly 

communities 


above, 


your reading. Take some good maga- 
zine, a religious paper and keep up 
with the current events. 

If you had hobbies before you were 
married do not drop them altogether 
now. I know of a happy couple who 
plan to take a little trip to some point 
of interest every summer. That was 
their only extravagance, if you can 
eall it an extravagance the storing of 
one’s mental gallery with beautiful 
pictures for the coming year.—[Lu- 
cina H. Lombard. 


Towns Don't Always Have the Best 
—In any school the teacher has a 
great deal to do with the scholar’s in- 
terest in the work. As.to the best 
teachers being put into the graded 
school, that may be so, but I know 
teachers that taught their first year in 
town and some who, when _ they 
couldn’t get a country school, came 
to town and taught for money 
than they had been getting in the 
country. The oldest teachers are not 
always the best. I agree with Mrs B 
that when the classes are so large it 
is hard to get the attention of all of 
them at the same time. I have gone 
to both country and town schools and 


less 


_ the fires were just as good in the coun- 


try as in town. In town the janitor 
would build a fire in the morning and 
then leave and nothing would be done 
to it until noon, when the teacher 
would stir it up before going to din- 
ner. The country pupils generally 
know as much as they think they do, 
while those in town often do not.— 
([M. KF. Stoner, Nebraska. 








TIMELY 


Rural Books 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt 
of Advertised Price 


Farm and Garden 


Agriculture, A B C of, Weld...... ° + $0. 
Alfala. Coburn, F. 2D, 

Asparagus. Hexamer, F. M. ... 
Broom Corn aud Brooms.,....... 

Cabbage, Caulitiower and Allied Vegetabl 
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Allen ccecccccese cceccccee eennnenssesces eccccccccs 50 
Chemistry of the Farm, Warington 1.00 
Corn, The Book of. Myrick, Herbert. 1,50 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M, .... 50 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring. 1.00 
Draining Land, Miles, Manly. eos 1.00 
Forage Crops. Shaw, Thoma 1.00 
Forest Planting and Care 

Jarchow, Ne Hae ceccccssseseces -- 150 
Forestry, Practical, Fuller, A. 8. - 1.50 
Fumigation Methods, Jolnson, W. G, ° 1.00 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. 

Cloth, G.G0s PAGE cccecccccccccs coccescoceoeccs 0 
Gardening, Prize. Fiske, G. B, - 1,00 
Ginseng. Kains, Maurice UG. ...........+. ° - 50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, etc, Powell, E. P. 50 
Bets GOGOR, BD Gh. coccvececcoccess eeeeoce .50 
Hop, The. Myrick, Herbert.............s0+ 1.50 
How Crops Feed, Johnson, l’rof §. W. . 1.50 
How®Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W. ....... 1,50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
NEE. Sncdedbbemenebbeddetitersceveccensecbentens sees 1.50 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. ....00.. 1.50 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lucius M 2.00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 

IIE, MERI  dignina nti dadmsnenuiomuemebenenene - 1.00 
Land Measures for Farmers. Cloth, Pedder..., .50 


Mushrooms—How to Grow 
William 
Manures, 
Joseph servers eeccvegococcecsecsevescs seiaweqnennes ol 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes, Landreth.. 1.00 






Onion Culture, The New. Greiner....c..ss.eees oo 250 
Rhubarb Culture, The New.........sessseseees sooe OO 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Shaw, Thomas.... 1.50 
Soil of the Farm, The.,..........006 Sevccccecee eee 1.00 
Sugar Rect Seed, Ware, Lewis 8, ....... -. 150 
Sugar Industry, The American.......... evesus eee 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. B,, and Myrick, 
Herbert cccccccccccsccccccccccccecvecccscsoossece eee 2.00 
Fruits, Flowers, Etc. 
Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey......... By -] 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, Allen, C, L. 1.50 
Cider Maker's Handbook, Trowbridge............ 1.00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, Paper. Webb, James.. .40 
Cranberry Culture. White......cccccccccccscosccce 1.00 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P...........scsseee-s 1.50 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing, etc. Waugh, F, A. 1.09 
Grape Culturist, Fuller, A. S. ....cccccccscecsere 50 
Grape Grower's Guide, Chorlton.............0++ 75 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
Husmann, Prof George..........+..ccse0- vacbbene 1.50 
Greenhouse Construction, Taft, Prof L, R. .... 1.50 


Greenhouse Management. Taft, Piof L. R..... = 
E 


Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew 8. ........ § 
Peach Culture, Revised Edition. Fulton........ 1.0 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quenm.......scceceeeeeee 1.00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A, 8S. .......+. 1,59 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James...........-scesee+s 40 
Plums and Plum Culture. Waugh, F, A. ..... 1.50 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. Wa. ....cceeseeeeseee 1.00 
Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A, 8. ......+000 1,00 
Window Flower Garden. Heinrich..........- cosce oe 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A, ....+..00 50 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans, Long.... 1.5 


Cattle, Dairy, Sheep, Horse and 
Swine Books 


Animal Rreeding. Shaw, Thomas,.......ccccce. 1.50 
Breeds, Study of. Shaw, Thomas..........0..+«+ 1.50 
Cattle Doctor. Dadd, Prof George H, ......+. 2.00 
Cattle Doctor, American, Dadd, Prof G. H, .. 1.00 
Cow, Keeping One.......ccccesssecse eosccccccece oes 1.0 
Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W. A. ....... pence - 2.00 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising, Myrick, Her- = 
De dupsgbeskesaqusneusoreresensauntidel snceees eovece © 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph...... oonsese - 1.00 
Shepherd’s Manual, Enlarged Edition. Stew- 
art, Henry ....... wosstcoccesveseoenseses eopbececese 
+ Husbandry, Revised Edition. menemed 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries. Compiled from Stonehenge and 
other standard writers............ eoeenscesse sncse AN 
Horse Keepers, Hints to, Herbert, H. W. .... 1.50 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P. 1. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. Dadd, G. H, 2.00 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H, ....... wsco LOD 


Miscellaneous Books 


Beekeeping Explained, Mysteries of. 
Duck Culture, Rankin, James 
Egg Farm, New Revised and Enlarged. Stod- 


inby.. 1.00 
2 cami 





ard, H. FH. ...cccccccescccccee gapecacesnecosesnece 
Profits in Poultry Their Profitable Man- 

agement ....+-s00 eccces eoovees eevee coccescoscocccoce A 
Turkeys, How to Raise Them. Myrick, Herbert 1.00 
Canary Birds, New and Revised Edition........ 50 
Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. .......+-+e+ee 50 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. ... ecco SD 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings......... eve - 1.00 
House Plans for Everybody. Reed..........++++++ 1.00 
Co-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert............ 3.09 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. Curtis, I. G. ...... 1.0 
Ice Crop, The. Hiles, Theron Ly ...sssceccesees - 1.00 
A Swim for Life. Uncle Ted......ccsseccereseeee 3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl: 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Farmers Are Reading Good Books. 


There is a constantly growing de- 
mand for good books on rural affairs. 
The circulating libraries and educa- 
tional work among granges are largely 
responsible for this. Many granges 
have established libraries in their 
halls. This is a move in the right di- 
rection. The more books are circu- 
lated and read the greater the demand 
for others equally as good or better. 

On this page in each of our mag- 
azine numbers, we will answer any 
questions in reference to books that 
are of interest to our readers, old or 
young. Send in your inquiries prompt- 
ly and the answers will appear in the 
next monthly magazine. 

A few days ago an order was re- 
ceived from an agent in South Caro- 
lina for 79 copies of the Farmers’ Cy- 
clopedia of Agriculture. This is only 
one of many orders that reach us 
daily. We can furnish profitable em- 
ployment to a lot of young men and 
women in the country, who will write 
us for particulars. Why not establish 
a library in your town or grange? 

For the best account of “How to 
organize and establish a grange li- 
brary,” we will send a copy of Prof 
Hunt’s new book, Cereals in America. 
Tell us what books you have found 
most valuable, how many volumes you 
have, how much money is set aside 
for purchase each year and how the 
library is managed and circulated. 








Village Libraries—L. P. B., Tennes- 
see: Orange Judd Company of 
New York makes a specialty of sup- 
plying village, grange and farmers’ li- 
braries with books. For this purpose 
it has unsurpassed facilities especially 
in the line of books which interest 
farmers, gardeners, poultrymen, stock- 
men, ete. Its catalog of more than 
400 books is sent to any address. We 
gladly procure books not listed by us, 
give suggestions as to desirable works 
to purchase and furnish particulars of 
cost when lists of books are submitted 
for estimate. 





Facts About Ginseng—F. I. S., Mas- 
sachusetts: For several years the daily 
papers have published exaggerated 
statements concerning ginseng. Peo- 
ple who expected to get rich quickly 
by means of this crop, and who have 
not given adequate attention to the 
plants, have been disappointed. The 
most comprehensive treatise on the 
crop is sold for 50 cents by us. It pre- 
sents without bias the facts concern- 
ing the market cost of growing, mar- 
gin of pro<dit, supply and demand, etc, 
and gives full and clear directions for 
cultivation, harvesting, curing, mar- 
keting, etc. It should be in the hands 
of every prospective grower. 





Grain Growing—H. F. T., Pennsyl- 
vania: The most recent book, entitled 
The Cereals in America, by Prof 
Thomas F. Hunt, discusses com- 
prehensively but concisely the prac- 
tical American methods of grow- 
ing the various” grains. It also 
contains chapters on sorghum and 
buckwheat. No other book known to 
us places so much information in so 
clear a light, nor answers so many 
questions raised by the progressive 
grain farmer or student. Its profuse 
illustrations are made from actual 
specimens and thus add greatly to its 
worth. Price $1.75. 


Poultry Business—J. G. W., Ohio: 
Two helpful books dealing with poul- 
try buildings and with handy devices 
for the poultry yard are Poultry Ar- 
chitecture and Poultry Appliances and 
Handicraft. For preparing poultry for 
market a recent book is Poultry Feed- 
ing and Fattening. These are all pub- 
lished by us and sold at 50 cents each. 





Stockman’s Library—S. T., Michi- 
gan: The stockman’s interests are well 
covered by Prof Thomas Shaw’s four 
books:. Forage Crops, Soiling Crops 
and the Silo, Study of Breeds, and 
Animal Breeding. These volumes em- 
brace the unusually wide experience of 
a practical stockman and will be found 
of great service by farmers who devote 
even a part of their time to stock. 
The first discusses such crops as corn, 
sorghum, legumes, rape, cabbage, ce- 
reals, millets, roots, etc, and succes- 


sion in forage crops. Part one of the 
second treats of these crops with spe- 
cial reference to the soiling system; 
part two discusses the silo in its de- 
tails of construction and management, 
crops suitable for siloing, and the feed- 
ing of silage. The third deals with 
the various breeds of live stock in 
their different classes whether raised 
for meat, milk, wool or other pur- 
pose. The fourth details the accepted 
theories of breeding for all the stock- 
man’s diverse purposes. They are the 
very books for the practical farmer 
who keeps stock of any kind, because 
they give the actual practice of an 
experienced student of general farm- 
ing, as well as stock raising. The 
price of Soiling Crops is $1, the others 
$1.50 each. Published by Orange 
Judd Company of New York. 





Teaching Agriculture in Schools— 
J. R. C., Missouri: The most recent 
book which outlines practical agricul- 
tural studies in elementary schools is 
entitled Agriculture Through the Lab- 
oratory and School Garden. It is not 
the product of imagination, nor the 
promulgation of a theory, but the rec- 
ord of actual work begun, sustained 
and completed by ordinary people un- 
der every-day conditions. It is de- 
signed to meet the needs of schools 





where agriculture should. be or is 
taught. The price is $1.50. 
Chrysanthemum Culture—H. A., 


New York: The Chrysanthemum, Its 
Culture for Professional Growers and 
Amateurs is the title of the most re- 
cent book upon this flower.. It treats 
lucidly such topics as culture for ex- 


hibition, composts, general cultural de- | 


tails, feeding, care of buds, commercial 
culture, hardy chrysanthemums, va- 
rieties for special purposes, ete. It is 
very complete and practical. Price 50 
cents. 





Lists of New Books for farmers will 
be sent free to anyone sending us a 
card requesting it. Being the largest 
publishers, exporters and importers of 
rural books in the world, we can save 
you money by consulting us. 


A Good Indoor Truck—The materials 
required are four large casters, a 2x4 
inch scantling for the framework and a 
few pieces of pine boards an inch thick, 
for the platform. Make the frame 2x 
$8 feet, or larger if desired, setting the 
side pieces up on their edges. Saw 
out a notch in the upper corners of 
each of these side strips, 4 inches in 
length, and 2 in depth. Into each of 
these drop an end of one of the cross- 
pieces and nail firmly in place. The 
platform boards should be sawed just 
a little longer than the frame is wide. 
Matched flooring is the best for this 
purpose, but ordinary 6-inch boards 
will answer. Nail in place, taking care 
to have the surface as smooth as pos- 
sible. Bore a hole in each runner at 
one end to run a rope. through, for 
drawing from one part of the building 
to another. Fasten a caster at each 
corner. When the truck is not in use, 
it may be hung up out of the way.— 
{C. B. Barrett, Kansus. 





It has remained for the United 
States during the last three-quarters of 
a century to become the pork purveyor 
of the world. The extent of our terri- 
tory, the advantage of climate, and the 
variety as well as the almost unlimited 
quantity and cheap production of our 
feed stuffs, have rendered this economic 
achievement easy of accomplishment. 
In this attainment, the sagacity, energy 
and perseverance of our breeders have 
not been wanting. Not only have they 
improved the breeds that have come to 
us from abroad, but they have struck 
out for themselves, and within the 
memory of men now living have pro- 
duced at least three breeds that have 
taken places at the very forefront of 
economic and profitable pork producers 
of the day, and number in their ronks 
the king breeding hogs of the world.— 
{Dr F. B. McNeal, Ohio. 

Salt is practically insoluble in pure 
butter fat. 


[31] =. 343 


BOOKS 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


By WALTER P, WRIGHT, The objec this 
useful manual for all classes of Dostiooitusnas i» 
to present a concise and pleasurable introduction 
to practical gardening, and to compress as much 
information as possible into the space at command, 
It gives detailed directions for the culture and 
selection of the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
each subject being ‘made clear by appropriate illus- 
trations accompanying the text. Another valuable 
feature of this work is “‘A Pictorial Garden Calen- 


dar,”’ giving hints and illustrations for every mont 
in the year. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. sr oe 
GENE ebesvcccccotenecsceesocesbeusiaussen deoce ooee $0.75 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise on 

house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses for professional 
florists, as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
approved structures are so fully and clearly described 
that anyone who desires to build a greenhouse will 
have no difficulty in determining the kind best 
suited to his purpose. The modern and most suc- 
cessful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hotbeds 
and frames ‘eceives appropriate attention, Iu 

trated. 5x7 imches. 218 pages. Cloth............ $1.50 


Greenhouse Management 


By L. R. TAFT. This book forms an al 
dispensable companion volume to (SR 
struction. In it the author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, together with that of the 
most successful florists and ga~deners, in the man- 
agement of growing plants under glass. So minute 
and practical are the various systems and methods 
of growing and forcing roses, violets, carnations 
and all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables, described, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the following of its 
teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches: 400 pages. Cloth...........ccecees oes $150 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applving for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descrintive Mlustrated Catalog, 
116 prges, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and containing de- 
tailed descriptions of all the best books on rural 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Til. 


Agricultural Text Books 


FOR THE 


School, College, Farm or Home. 











These books have been prepared by leading edu- 
cators in their respective subjects, and represent 
the most approved methods of instruction, combined 
with the highest type of modern book making. 
AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE LABORATORY 

AND SCHOUL GARDEN 

By C. R. Jackson and L, 8. Daugherty. The 
best and most satisfactory work of its kind ever 
published. It gives explicit directions for actual 
work in the laboratory and school garden :rough 
which agricultural principles may be taught. Illvs- 
trated. 402 pages. 5jx7 inches. Cloth, Price $1.00 
net. 

SOIL PHYS'CS LABORATORY GUIDE 

By W. H. Stevenson and I, O, Schaub. A care 
fully outlined series of experiments in soil physics, 
many of which are now presented for class wock 


for the first time. Illustrated. 100 pages, 5x7 
dnches. Cloth. Babes ccccccccccccccccsseccetcuseese . We 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


Ry Thomas F. Hunt. An accurate, comprehensive 
and succinct treatise on all grain crops, as related 
particularly to American conditions. Illustrated. 
450 pages. 54x8 inches. Cloth. Price......... « SLI5 
FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURB 

By FE. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. This is the 
most complete, authoritative and recent work on 
the whole vast subject of agriculture. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable to everyone having to do with 


farming in any of its various branches. Illustrated, 

643 pages, 6x9 inches. Cloth $3.50. alf mo- 
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Our brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying fer the same, 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, thor- 
oughly indexed by Titles and Authors, and can- 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books 
on rural and home topics, sent for éc in stamps, 
which only pays the postage. 
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Modern House Plans for Bverybody....Keed $1.00 
Cottage Houses Reed 1Lw 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings.............Powell 10 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Game of Insurance Finance 

The American people are dazed by 
the high-handed methods of the great 
masters of life insurance. The start- 
ling disclosures in the Equitable that 
led to reorganization of management 
were bad enough, but it turns out 
there is much more to be told of 
crocked ways and betrayal of trust 
in the Equitable. It turns out that 
in some respects the ways of the 
Equitable were the ways of the New 
York life and the Mutual life of New 
York. Still other companies are guilty, 
at least to the extent of extravagance 
in management expenses. 

It is hard to believe that any in- 
surance official honestly earns more 
salary than the president of the United 
States. Quite a number get more and 





GEORGE W. PERKINS. 

Salaried master of finance of the New York life. 
Partner of J. P. Morgan, stockbroker and promoter, 
Works as both at the same time, and finds it 
profitable. 

their business associates make no pro- 
test against it. It is a part of a finan- 
cial system, a system that is wrong. 
The presidents of the New York life, 
Mutual life, Metropolitan and Pruden- 
tial each receive $100,000 a year. Paul 
Morton, the reform president of the 
Equitable, has cut down his own sal- 
ary from $100,000, but the cut stops at 
$80,000. It is fairly remunerative to 
be the vice-president of a big life in- 
surance company. The Metropolitan 
pays $75,000 a year, the Mutual $50,000 
and the New York life $40,000. 

Strange revelations are being made 
through the work of the committee 
from the New York legislature now 
probing life insurance methods at New 
York city. Senator William W. Arm- 
strong is chairman of the committee. 
Charles E. Hughes is senior counsel 
and the lawyer whose shrewd ques- 
tioning has brought out the important 
facts. The purpose is to uncover the 
graft and the business methods good 
and bad of the various companies 
doing business in New York state, as 
a, basis for recommending new laws 
to reform where reform is needed. 
The committee is not going to push 
any criminal prosecutions, but District 
Attorney Jerome and the state attor- 
ney-general are watching the drift of 
the disclosures and those who have 
been guilty of the most reckless mis- 
use of the trust funds in their care 
may be brought to justice. 

The New York life is one of the 
companies that have been led into 
syndicate speculation. Among those 
who led it was its vice-president, 
George W. Perkins. He acted in the 
dual capacity of chairman of the 


finance committee for the investing 
insurance company and as partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co, brok- 
ers, with investment securities for sale. 
Perkins’s profits were sure. The in- 
surance company usually made money 
but not always. Its sharn financiers 
got it into a big deal in Chicago and 
Alton railroad bonds, in which the 
company lost $600,000. It also lost 
heavily on New Orleans street railway 
securities and in a Morgan pool that 
took up International Mercantile Ma- 
rine bonds. The New York life put 
$4,000,000 into the latter highly specue 
lative venture. 

The New York life, the Mutual and 
the Equitable on occasions supplied all 
the money for joint speculation and 
the profits were divided up with the 
men in the game who had not risked 
a penny. New York life, Mutual and 
Squitable money went into specula- 
tions in which the company did not 
appear as a party at all and the profits, 
if profits there were, all went into the 
pockets of insurance officials and their 
friends and the policy holders’ money 
used was counted back into the treas- 
ury dollar for dollar without increase 
or loss. Why it went and what it ac- 
complished in the great world of high 
finance the books failed to tell. 

Frederick Cromwell, treasurer of the 
Mutual, warmly defends syndicate op- 
erations for life insurance companies. 
He sees no harm in personal interest 
in syndicates largely financed by his 
company. He approves of the rake- 
off that comes his way in such deals 
and thinks little of an individual profit 
of $25,000 on a single transaction. It 
is only a part of the game. 

The payment of $150,000 from the 
treasury of the New York life with- 
out any authorization except the order 
of Pres McCall to help run the last 
three republican campaigns was a dar- 
ing piece of robbery from policy hold- 
ers. But the Equitable and the Mu- 
tual and no end of other institutions 
holding the people’s money have stood 
in with the politicians financially for 
a long time. Democrats and republi- 
cans alike have been equally guilty as 
they have had opportunity. 

The Equitable was in syndicate spec- 
ulation in the days of the elder Hyde 
and one of those syndicates juggled 
with Equitable loans put up on col- 
lateral of little value to help out a 
friend of Hyde, one George V. Turner. 
These loans ran up at one time to over 
$1,000,000 and apparently went into 
some western railroad and land deals 
that did not turn out well. The Equi- 
table officials put some large sums into 
the hands of the Mercantile trust com- 
pany of New York to develop Colorado 
and Kentucky properties involved. 
The records are not clear but about 
$700,000 was evidently dropped within 
a few years in that way. Pres Mor- 
ton says at least some over $200,000 
was paid through the Mercantile trust 
company without legal authority. He 
proposes to get that much money 
Dack. 

The New York life has a lawyer, 
Andrew Hamilton by name, who buys 
real estate for the company and hap- 
pens to be around Albany when the 
legislature is in session. Pres McCall 
has a habit of sending him hundreds 
of thousands of dollars without both- 
ering to have the books show at the 
time what the money is for. Probably 
it will turn out that the money went 
where it would do the most good, but 
the method is queer. 

The annual statements of some of 
the big insurance companies are not 
honest. Forinstance: The New York 
life, in order to appear before state 
and foreign insurance companies as 
owning no stocks, one year used a big 
block of stock as collateral for fic- 
ticious loans of {ts office boys and 


bookkeepers and took the stock back 
after the turn of the year. The state 
insurance superintendent was bluffed 
on a matter of $8U0,000 in Mercantile 
Marine bonds. The bonds were sold 
December 31 and January 2 following 
they were bought back at the same 
price. 

And so the shameful story runs on, 
first in one company then another. 
Official admissions of wasted assets, 
unwarranted advances to agents, ex- 
pense accounts unaudited, excessive 
salaries, improper loans and deposits, 
obscure entries. The insurance busi- 
ness is tremendously profitable. There 
are often big profits in high finance. 
The wonder is, however, that losses 
are not greater and the greater won- 
der is that the officials of the law have 
not earlier found the insurance ras- 
cals out and purged these temples of 
trust. 
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In Quick Review. 





Trouble is brewing in Hungary. 
The people are chafing under the yoke 
that unites them by the reign of the 
king-emperor Francis Joseph to Aus- 
tria. The dual monarchy scheme 
causes almost as much friction be- 
tween Hungary and Austria as it did 
between Norway and Sweden. The 
Hungarians are making violent dem- 
onstrations because the king refuses 
to let the radicals have their own way. 
They want their own language used in 
giving commands in the army instead 
of German, the language of Austria. 
They want a cabinet that is not too 
perfectly in accord with the Austrian 
policy. They are distrustful of the 
crown prince and are in a hurry to 
get things changed before Francis Jo- 
seph dies and he is a very old man. 

Two new “cures” for consumption 
have recently appeared. Dr John F., 
Russell of New York reports success- 
ful experiments with the juices of a 
mixture of raw vegetables and fruit. 
The scheme is to make all parts of 
the body as well nourished as possible. 
Dr Russell claims that the bacillus of 
tuberculosis cannot grow and multiply 
in the fluids and tissues of a perfectly 
healthy body. Prof Levi of Milan, 
Italy, gets after the tubercle germs 
directly with a preparation of iodine 
that he injects into the blood. Less 
is claimed for the latter “‘cure’”’ now 
than for the other, but the Italian 
scientist has high hopes. 


Michigan is getting ready for a big 
fight for United States senator to suc- 
ceed Gen Alger next year. Eleven 
prominent republicans are getting in 
line for legislative approval. They 
are Theron W. Atwood, railroad com- 
missioner; George A. Prescott, secre- 
tary of state; Frank P. Glazier, state 


treasurer: Congressmen E. L. Hamil- 
ton, William Alden Smith, Samuel Ww. 
Smith and J. W. Fordney; Ex-Con- 
gressman Henry Smith, William C, 
MeMillan, Arthur Hill and Chase §, 
Osborn, 


The famine districts of Spain are 
being rapidly depopulated. The min- 
ister of finances has arranged for $20,- 
000,000 to be spent in public works in 
those districts, but the money is slow 
in coming. In Andalusia province 200,- 
000 men are out of work. Thousands 
are now pouring the seas to 
settle in South America, 


across 


Raron Komura, the senior Japanese 
peace envoy, after two weeks’ illness 
in New York, has left for Japan. Col- 
umbia university has conferred the 
honorary degrees of doctor of laws 
upon 3aron Komura and “Sergius 
Witte, the senior Russian peace en- 
voy. The latter has been heartily wel- 
comed at St Petersburg. 


Gen Stoessel, the Russian comman- 
der during the seige of Port Arthur, is 
suffering from a stroke of paralysis. 


A permanent world’s fair is pro- 
posed to celebrate the discovery of 
the Hudson river by Henry Hudson in 
1609. The plan is to build structures 
of steel, stone and concrete, in which 
each year the progress of the world 
may be shown. The site selected is 
Verplanks point at Peekskill, N Y. 

Norway and Sweden have come to 
terms. A protocol has been signed by 
delegates of the two countries which 
is expected soon to be ratified by the 
two parliaments. When ratified it will 
become a treaty establishing separate 
government and the relations between 
Norway and Sweden. Arbitration is 
provided for in case of disputes and 
the old Norwegian forts near the 
Swedish border are either to be torn 
down or disarmed. It remains to be 
decided whether Norway will hunt up 
a king somewhere or become a repub- 
lic. 

The evangelists, Charles 
singer, and Dr Torrey, 
come to 


Alexander, 
preacher, will 
Philadeiphia from England 
in February and open a singing re- 
vival. They will continue a revival 
campaign across the United States and 
John Wanamaker will pay the bills. 


Americans are annually drinking 
more beer and less whiskey. Last year 
700,000 gallons less whiskey were 
drunk than the year before, and l1,- 
000,000 barrels more beer. 

The money circulation of this coun- 
try has reached a new high record. 
There is now $31.40 per capita; in 1896 
there was $22 


MEN PROMINENT IN INSURANCE INVESTIGATIONS. 


PAUL MORTON: 


New president of Equitable 
trying to reform its ways—Has 
cut off $600,000 a year of expenses 
—Cut his own salary, which was 
$100,000, but calls $80,000 the 
limit of economy there—Keeps 
finding old schemes of graft— 
Former railroad man and cab 
inet officer. 


JAMES HAZEN HYDE 


Spendthrift son of Henry B. 
Hyde, founder of the Equitable 
—Inherited control of society— 
Received salary 
vice president — Played 
big games with Equitable money 
—A row with Pres 
gave the secret away — Both 
forced out of office and Hyde 
out of stock control. 


Joun A. MCCALL 

President of New York life 
—Defends high finance in insur- 
ance companies—Pays out the 
policy holders’ money to run 
political campaigns and doesn’t 
care what they think about it— 
Gets $100,000 a year now, but his 
grip on it is less secure than in 
he old days. 


of $100,000 as 
some 


Alexander 











Japan Makes a New Map. 


The war between Russia and Japan 


ha hanged the great map of eastern 
Asia—changed it in fact_more than 
lines and letters can show. Japan is 
written in larger type than it ever was 
before and the Russian cloud which 
darkened great spaces where the 
names of other nations appeared is 

r there. Before the war, Rus- 


10 Jong 
nd a menace to Japan and China. 
Now Japan is no longer in peril and 
China is safer than she has been for 
eration. Boundary lines mean 
comething now. Two years ago Rus- 
s trying to rub out some long 


a 


sla 


and very important lines. Russia has 
had to quit In order to understand 
the new map we have to get hold of 
some old maps and hastily run over 

light of history. Here 


them lI the 
ire some of the things they tell us: 
THE AWAKENING, 
Japan was a strange country, living 
its islands. It had a civiliza- 
tion of its own when our ancestors 
naked savages. A kind of mil- 
rule prevailed and the country 
ided up among feudal lords. 
do had only religious author- 
American Commodore Perry 
ished in upon these strange people 
with his war ships in 1855. He may 
have seared them some, but his mis- 
of peace. He interested 
in the big world beyond their 
They saw how other nations 
1. They decided to do as well. The 
kado became the real head of the 
ernment. In 1889 the mikado gave 
pan a constitution and a parliament, 
blishing representative govern- 
The “Yankee of the East” was 


al 


lone on 


wa div 
TY mik 


ity. The 


was one 


g his way to prosperity and 
J 

islands of Japan are rather 

for a great people—147,000 


miles for between 40,000 and 
habitants—and began to over- 
men and the products of men's 

try Korea, the “hermit king- 
dom,” let them in. The Japanese car- 
ney there; they worked into 

an government service. China 

ested in Korea. A conflict of 

led to war between China and 


50.000 in 


WAR WITH CHINA, 

orld said the great empire of 
ould win, that Japan would 
rwhelmed by vastly superior 
er The world did not know. 
( 1 was so easily and so badly 
that Japan-was ashamed to 
on with the punishment. The 
of peace in 18% left China out 
of t Korean problem, gave Japan the 
of Formosa, Liaotung penin- 
which Port Arthur is built, 

ish indemnity. 
an had preved itself a real live, 
modern nation, with an army and navy 
trained and equipped like the best in 
the world. Russia, France and Ger- 
many took, counsel together and de- 
cided that Japan was getting on too 
fast, that its possession of Port Arthur 
might embarrass them sometime and, 
because little Japan was no match for 
Russia, France and Germany combined, 
Japan was bull-dozed out of Port Ar- 


thur and ceded it back to China in 
consideration of a little more indem- 
nity. 

TRAIL OF THE GREAT BEAR OF THE NORTH. 


Russian aggression and diplomatic 
duplicity worked rapidly. Vladivostock 
was Russia’s only port on the Pacific 
and ice closed it every winter. Russia 

inted an open harbor, like Port Ar- 
thur, for instance. Japan had hardly 
turned around when Russia appeared 
with a lease of Port Arthur and its 
environs for a long term of years and 
began to build fortifications and put in 


big guns. Japan was insulted and 
threatened. The Boxer uprising in 


the allied armies ef 
the leading nations in 1900. Inciden- 
tally Japan made a better showing 
than anyone eise, with the possible ex- 
ception of the United States. Order 
was soon restored. The disturbance 
in China had made an excuse for Rus- 
sia to affect the military occupation of 
Manchuria. A joint agreement of all 
the nations who sent soldiers into 
China bound them to leave China as 
they found it territorially and take no 
advantage of its misfortune. 

Russia continued a deliberate 
scheme to Russianize the great Chi- 
nese provinces of Manchuria. Rus- 


China drew out 
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sia’s trans-Siberian railroad was built 
through Manchuria, because it was the 
shortest way to  Viadivostock. A 
branch line—the Chinese-Eastern— 
led down to Port Arthur from Harbin. 
Russians operated some coal mines 
near the railroad. Russia said it was 
protecting its property but agreed to 
get out on a certain date. No move 
was made to keep that promise. Other 
promises were made and as calmly 
broken. Meantime, Russian diplomats 
were conspiring in Korea not only to 
keep even with Japan there, but to 
force Japan out. 

The outlet for Japan's surplus pop- 
ulation and growing trade was threat- 
ened and would surely in time be 
closed. Russia would at last annex 
Manchuria on some trumped-up ex- 
cuse. Korea would fall into Russia’s 
hands, if its thinly-veiled purpose were 
carried out. Then, controlling the 
long sweeping shores of the Japan and 
Yellow seas, Russia would hold Japan 
as in a trap. Japanese expansion 
would be over. With no foothold on 
the mainland, the very existence of 
the island empire would be in danger. 
Russia was controlled only by cruel 
greed and a never-satisfied ambition. 
Japan saw what was coming ten years 
ago and got ready for war—not-in a 
month, not in a year, but slowly, 


steadily, perfectly a great plan was 
wrought out. The whole nation lived 
it. All Japan was as one man and 


that man skilled and drilled and wil- 
ling to fight to the death. 
A GREAT WAR BSGINS, 
Diplomatic notes brought only new 
proof of Russia’s dark design. All the 





world knew that war was coming. 
The world said Russia would win. Af- 
ter a few victories at the start on the 
seas, poor little Janan would be over- 
whelmed. The world did not know. 
Admiral Togo’s ships with 8000 troops 
appeared at Chemulpo on the west 
coast of Korea, and got ready to land, 
February 8, 1904. Two Russian war- 
ships were there, one of them, the 
Korietz, fired a shot at the Japanese. 
The war had begun. 

That night while the Russian officers 
were carousing on shore and the crews 
on the Russian ships were asleep Togo 
replied to that shot, at Port Arthur. 
When day dawned a great Russian 
squadron was in confusion, three of 
the czar’s best warships were riddled 
with Japanese steel and helpless upon 
the beach. That day the Korietz and 
the other Russian warship at Chemul- 
po were sunk. As the months went by 
Russia lost ship after ship around Port 
Arthur. On April 1, the great battle 
ship Petropavlovsh went down with 
Admiral Makaroff, the Russian painter 
Verestchagin and 7() officers and men. 
The entrance to Port Arthur was 
blocked in May. 

The Japanese Gen Kuroki occupied 
Seoul, Korea, and advanced to the 
Yalu river on the Manchurian border. 
He outflanked and routed a Russian 
army there May 1 and began driving 
the enemy north Gen Oku cut the 
railroad to Port Arthur and May 27, 
with 22 bayonet charges up hights 
strewn with barbed wire and explod- 
ing mines, carried Kinchon and Na- 
shan hill, the most spectacular battle 
of modern times. Each side lost 400U0 
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adapted for level land and hi 
plowing. : 
Swivel, Yankee Swivel, National, Oxford, Doe’s 
Improved and other patterns. Send for catalogue. 
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Nalional Reversible 
SULKY PLOW 


IS MADE BY 








Belcher & Taylor Agl. Tool Co., 


Box 120, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Manufacturers of the most pepeier lines of plow 
sides and all kinds o 

The National Reversible Sulky, Arlington 
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Together with our Catalogue and @ com- 


plete treatise ow the culture of Hardy Bulbs Ali by mat so «ts 


These 30 Bulbs, ro kinds, 3 of each, different colors, wM | 


to beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps 
early spring flowers for your garden. 


Pot or plant them now, 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 


Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who appty. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 
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GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 
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ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 








TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials, 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box3l. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators end infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 6 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. talog free. We pay the freight, 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Oo., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 











W F [ DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and —. Any mechanic cap 
ethem ecsily. Send for catn/og. 
Oper LLLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S—-BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 5S0c a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Batisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street Brooklyn N.Y 
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men in killed and wounded. Kuroki 
and Oku drove the Russians north to 
Liaoyang. On the way, at Vatangow, 
Stackelberg lost 7000 men in the path 
of Kuroki. Count Kellar lost his life 
and many men in an attempt to take 
Motien pass from the Japanese. 


PORT ARTHUR, LIAOYANG AND MUKDEN. 

Togo, meanwhile, lost a battle ship 
and a cruiser, but continued to inflict 
disaster upon the Russian fleet. From 
May to January the siege of Port Ar- 
thur was in progress under Gen Nogi 
with 80,000. men. Gen Stoessel de- 
fended with 70,000. The loss of life 
was terrible. The Japanese made their 
way through trenches. Siege guns, bay- 
onet charges and mines under forts 
drove in the lines of defense. Gen 
Stoessel surrendered January 1, 1!)05. 
He had left 32,207 soldiers able to be 
up and 15,000 sick and wounded. The 
sieze cost Nogi 50,000 in killed and 
wounded. 

Field Marshal Oyama, commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese armies, gath- 
ered together 225,000 men under 
Kuroki, Oku and Nodzu and south of 
Liaoyang fought the great armies of 
Kuropatkin from August 25 to Sep- 
tember 4, 1904, when Oyama entered 
the city. On October 2 Kuropatkin 
made his first and only offensive 
movement. He was defeated again in 
the battle of Shakhe river, which 
raged 14 days. He lost 28,000 men, 
the Japanese 8000. Grippenberg 
fought Oku four days at Herkaiton 
and was hurled into retreat with a 
loss of 15,000, while Oku lost 8000. 

Mukden was a stronghold. The bat- 
tle there was the greatest in history. 
Never were so many men together in 
mortal combat; never were so many 
killed or wounded. Oyama had 43v,- 
000 men, Kuropatkin 420,000. The 
battle front extended 80 miles. It 
lasted from February 24 to March 10, 
1905. The Russian losses were 175,000, 
the Japanese 52,000, in the battle and 
retreat of 40 miles. Kuropatkin then 
gave up chief command and was suc- 
ceeded by Gen Linevitch. The vic- 
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torious Oyama had proved himself the 
greatest military genius of the modern 
world. 


TOGO STRIKES MORTAL BLOW. 


The last scene of the war was upon 
the water. Togo had swept the east- 
ern seas. A few Russian ships were 
sheltered at Vliadivostock. Admiral 

tojestvensky took a big fleet from the 
Baltic sea, the nation’s last hope, and 
after an outrageous attack upon some 
unoffending English fishing boats, 
made his way to the Pacific. On May 
27 Togo met the Russians in Korea 
strait, with his entire fleet. Rojest- 
vensky had more big ships than he, 
but 30 minutes of awful battle settled 
the world’s greatest naval conflict. The 
Russian ships went down or scattered, 
pursued by Togo's fire. The next day 
in the sea of Japan most of the rem- 
nants were captured or sunk. 

Rojestvensky and Reayr-Admiral 
Nebogatoff, with S000 men were pris- 
oners. Rear-Admiral Voelkersam and 
5J00 men were killed or drowned. 
Twenty-seven Russian ships, worth 
$142,870,000, were sunk or captured. 
Togo lost not a ship and only a few 
hundred men. That ended the war. 
Pres Roosevelt asked Japan and Rus- 
sia on June 9 to appoint peace envoys. 
Poth nations did so. An agreement 
was reached at Portsmouth, N H, Au- 
gust 29. The treaty was signed there 
September 5. 

THE FRUITS OF VICTORY. 

The war showed Japan master of 
whatever it undertook. Its soldiers 
were under perfect dicipline, took good 
care of their bodies and with fanatical 
disregard for human life always fought 
their way to victory. The Russians 
were drunken and corrupt. War funds 
intended for supplies, equipment and 
transportation of troops went into the 
hands of grafters, worse than any 
America has ever dreamed of. Brave 
Russians fought long and well, but 
the army and navy were not properly 
drilled, nor commanded with great 
wisdom. 


Japan at last rules the Pacific. Its 











From stercograph, copyright 1905 by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


FIELD MARSHAL OYAMA AT MUKDEN 


Japan’s greatest military commander. 


Captured Port Arthur in war 


with China in 1894. Directed the battles of Shakhe River, Liaoyang and Muk- 


den. 


Commander-in-chief of all Japan’s land forces in war with Russia. 


DOING 


interest in Korea is secure. Manchu- 
ria is open to the colonization and 
trade of Japan and the world. The 
great fortress of Port Arthur is 
Japan’s, probably for centuries to 
come. Japan gains in the Chinese- 
Eastern railroad and the coal mines 
near it $400,000,00U. The fishing rights 
gained in the sea of Ohkotsh and off 
Sakhalin are worth many thousands 
of dollars a year. Japan gets indem- 
nity in these ways, after all, to say 
nothing of the value of the best half 
of Sakhalin, Port Arthur and cap- 
tured and raised warships of Russia’s 
ruined navy. 


Grand Army Still a Host. 


The survivors of the union army in 
the civil war still number hundreds of 
thousands. Their vigor and enthusi- 
asm. and their numbers seem remark- 
able after 40 years have passed since 
the war. A great gathering was that 
of the national Grand Army at Den- 
ver last month. The city was filled 

















COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF TANNER. 
with the men who wore the blue and 
their families. There were 18,000 
Grand Army men in line in the big pa- 
rade. Their spirit of fraternity and 
of patriotism does not pass with the 
years. 

The membership of the Grand Army 
June 30 was 232,000. The net loss by 
death in the order was 9000 last year 
and the total deaths of veterans for 
the year were 30,000. The exact num- 
ber of union army veterans now living 
is not known, but over 6SU,000 are on 
the pension roll. Many are not. The 
union army contained 1,000,000 men 
at the end of the war. Over 70% are 
alive to-day. The death rate wiil in- 
crease rapidly hereafter. 

The Grand Army each year is called 
to mourn the death of many a dear 
old comrade. This year there was 
special sadness because the com- 
mander-in-chief of the order, Gen 
Blackmar, only a few months ago fell 
in the midst of his labors, after having 
traveled 20,000 miles among the Grand 
Army posts in his official capacity. 
Corporal James Tanner, the new com- 
mander-in-chief, is popular among the 
veterans. He has been in the public 
eye platform and _ after-dinner 
speaker, and for a short time as pen- 
sion commissioner. He lost both legs 
in the civil war. Other officers of the 
Grand Army are: senior vice com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen George W. Cook 
of Denver; junior vice commander-in- 
chief, Gen Silas H. Tower of Minne- 
apols; surgeon general, Gen Hugo 
Philler of Wisconsin; chaplain-in- 
chief, Rev J. F. Leary of Kansas. 
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The big fire of 1904 has transformed 


Baltimore from ‘a conservative to a 
progressive municipality. A year and 
Seven months after the fire 75% of the 
burnt district has been rebuilt. The 
buildings are larger, more beautiful 
and better than the old ones. The 
city has an improved fire department. 
It has more school houses. New docks, 
new parks and a good sewerage sys- 
tem are planned for the near future. 
Just after the fire a municipal im- 
provement association was formed. 
The new Baltimore is chiefly the result 
of this association’s efforts. Its plans 
are to be caried out by the people at 
an expense of $100,000,000. 


Flight of Wireless Messages. 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
use of wireless telegraphy. The U; ited 
States navy de. 
partment is busy 
with experiments 
all along the 
coasts, even far 
up in Alaska, 
where regular 
wireless 
is now 
tained. Much of 
the coast work 
has been for the 
safety of vessels 
in fogs. The rec. 
ord for distance 
in the navy is 
CA Ron ea Sending mes- 

DR LEF DE FOREST. sages between 
Cape Cod and St Augustine, Fla. Fight 
different systems are in use in the 
navy. The army uses wireless some- 
what. Most of the _ trans-Atlantic 
Steamers are equipped with wireless 
apparatus and messages passing from 
one to another from land stations 
keep them in communication with 
land all the way across the Atlantic. 
The Cunard liners, using the Marconi 
system, publish a small daily paper 
on shipboard with the latest impor- 
tant news. 

Wireless telegraphy is used by prac- 
tically all the navies of the world and 
was used extensively in the tusso- 
Japanese war, especially ‘by the Jap- 
anese. The London Times sent war 
news by wireless so successfully from 
the far east that both Japan and Rus- 
sia became alarmed lest too much 
news pass through the air and 
the service was stopped. The status 
of wireless telegraphy in war 
time will be discussed at the coming 
international conference of The 
Hague. An effort has been made to 
use wireless to bridge a gap in the 
Cape to Cairo telegraph line in the 
wilds of Africa. Peculiar atmospheric 
conditions have prevented success. 
Now the American De Forest expects 
his system to overcome the difficulties. 

Wireless telegraph messages go in 
much the same way sound is trans- 
mitted. Sound causes vibrations in 
the air that are carried in a wave-like 
motion and the vibrations are what af- 
fect the ear. The wireless sending 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 

On the steamer Lucania during the 
trip when his experiments resulted in 
the receipt of wireless messages all the 
way from Liverpool to New York. 
apparatus causes vibrations in the 
ether, which is supposed to fill all 
space and pervade solid substances as 











well § the atmosphere. The vibra- 
tio! e electrical and travel thou- 
- of times faster than sound. An 
elect condenser is made to dis- 

} back and forth with great 
rapidity across a small air gap. Vibra- 
tio ether are thus produced and 
. along wires stretched to the 
oe of a high mast spread in all di- 
rection Some of them strike cor- 
responding wires attached to the re- 
ceiving instrument. 

The passage of waves through ether 
was covered many years ago, but 
the first practical use made of them 
was by Guglielmo Marconi, a young 
Italian, in 1896. Marconi’s completed 

came into prominence under 

Eritish patronage and furnished the 
pasis from which all other systems 
have sprung. That system is all the 
There are now 


time being improved. 
reoni wireless stations along the 
coasts of the United States, Canada 
d Europe and over 70 of the great 
‘ teamers are equipped with 
Marconi apparatus. Many other in- 
ventors are in the wireless field. Con- 
s] ious among them is Dr Lee De 
Torest, who is a native of Iowa. The 
De Forest system is being pushed very 
rapi into commercial use in Amer- 
\ nd impetus has been given to it 
by it 1doption at numerous govern- 
mk tations of the United States 
navy It has more land stations than 
reoni, but Marconi leads on 
De Forest is also making prog- 
pad. 
Slab, Count 
k Braun of 
ellent wireless 
Marconi’s 
Theirs was 
( 1 government. 
l ented a method 
t secrecy in sending 


using or 


and Dr 
evolved 
after 
un Eng- 
by the 
Dr Braun 
of securing 
messages 
steering the ether 
Marconi and Artom, another 
h been measurably success- 
z same line No one has 
1 that pr ‘I secure 
' yr i t nftusion 
il = mes age in a field where 
from sev- 
\ oduced 

‘ Thes regulate the 
the ether uve Waves of 
r ie rth ware st 1 nd re- 
each pair of tutions tuned 
ommunicat- 
are receivable 
tions are 
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waves from 
rent lk not affect 
eiving apparatus The De For- 
has a telephone attach- 
by which the operator can hear 
unds indicating the dots and 
of a message. Some of the 
ystems do not have this ®*t- 


t and cannot be operated 30 
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Want More Stars in the Flag 





Indian Territory is getting ready to 
ide a state. Delegates of the 
have selected a name and 

d a constitution. The name 
proposed is Sequoyah—the name of 
herokee Indian who made Chero- 
ritten language with an alpha- 
Sequoyah worked out 
charecter for each 
on birch bark, finishing it in 
The five Indian tribes of the 
territory were represented in the re- 
istitutional convention. Prohi- 
sa feature of the proposed con- 
which will be presented to 
co é next winter. The people of 
I n Territory want separate state- 
or to remain as they are. They 
oppose joint statehood with Oklahoma. 
continues to protest against 
forced into the union yoked up 
Mexico but would like to be 
\ irate state. Confusing political 
nes enter into the statehood con- 

est and arguments pro and con will 
doubtless be heard in congress next 
Winter. The Mormon preblem figures 


i own. 
phabet—a 
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St u yn, 
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in the contest. Mormons are strong 
in the polities of New Mexico and Ari- 
’ well as Utah, Montana and 
vevada Probably it will come down 
to admitting the four territories as two 
tates or not at all, so far as the in- 
coming congress is concerned. 
ee 
Tramps have an organization with 


is enough to employ lawyers, at 
t in New York state. Recent ef- 
Torts to get a tramp out of a peniten- 


lary reveals that fact. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Opening Up the Dark Continent. 


The natives of Kast Africa are fast go- 
ing the way of the Indians of the United 
States. The British ,gowernment has 
made a treaty with the people of 
Masailand in which the Masai agree to 
gather all their families and herds 
upon two large reservations. Vast 
areas of grassy plains are given up to 
the British, who rule the country and 
ugree to educate the Masai and supply 
them with farming implements. The 
Masai are not negroes but a powerful 
race supposed to have fought its way 
centuries ago from Asia through the 
African tribes to the country they 
chose to occupy. Their broad plains 
were teeming with game and cattle. 
They were victorious warriors and suc- 
cessful herdsmen. The rifle of the 
Briton, however, has forced the Masai 
to begin. the life of farmers. 

This means that a proud people 
have been crushed and humbled but it 
may lead them into an era of success- 
ful industry. It is the opening of a 
great, fertile country to English en- 
terprise. The “dark continent” is fur- 
ther being opened up by the English 
enterprise back of the Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad, which is going in, link after 
link, to connect one end of the con- 
tinent with the other. One of the lat- 
est achievements in that great under- 


taking is the opening of the highest 
railroad bridge in the world over the 
Zambesi river in East Africa. The 
bridge is 420 feet above the river at 
low water and crosses the gorge at 
Victoria falls. 


Great Britain is pushing the devel- 
opment of the Transvaal However, 
the country has not yet recovered 
from the blight of the Boer war. It is 
so rich in gold that last year $75,800,000 
Was taken out against about $81,000,000 
in the United States Chinese coolie 
labor is being introduced to the 
output to § 100,000,000 Diamond 
mines and agriculture add to the in- 
creasing profits of the British in the 
land they wrested from the 


raise 


> “<< 
foers. 


Germany is having a busy time in 
Southwest and East Africa but now it 
is with soldiers and guns It seems 
the Germans have a scheme of devel- 
oping the country with native labor 
which they have forced as a sort of 
tribute from the various tribes. In 
return the natives got hiws they did 
not understand, schools they did not 
want and a civilization they considered 
worse than their own barbarism. Dis- 
pute and bitier enmity and terrible 
bloodshed have followed. Similar 


natives, but worse, 
Congo Free State 


treatment of the 
by the Belgians in 
brought simiiar results. Harsh though 
the British have been, the Belgians 
and Germans have been more so. 
Ugly stories are told by travelers from 


the Portuguese colonies in Africa of 
slavery there. It is carried on under 
the guise of contract labor. 
Briefly Told, 
The Western Union telegraph com- 


pany hes decided to stop collecting 
and distributing racing news. The serv- 
ice the company formerly conducted 
facilitated the business of many gam- 


bling places where betting on the 
races was carried on. Public senti- 
ment and a tardy disposition to en- 
force anti-betting laws led to the re- 
cent action. Two years ago the rac- 
ing bureau was worth §&2,000,000 a 
year to the Western Union. 

“Talking’ postal cards are now 


made in France. They are prepared 
so that a phonograph record can be 
taken on them and the receiver of one 
can put it into his phonograph and 
listen to the message. The souvenir 
postal card craze has gone around the 
world, and the mails are flooded with 
picture cards. Many of them are beau- 
tiful, but all the glory in color of those 
that have gone before may soon be- 
come commonplace as “talking” and 
“musical”? cards appear. 





Scandal has arisen in South Caroli- 


na's liquor dispensary system. A leg- 
islative investigation shows up graft 


and illegal selling. The law puts the 
liquor business all in the hands of the 
state. The commissioners who buy and 
the dispensers who sell are salaried, 
the purpose being to eliminate private 
profit from the traffic. Drinking on 
the premises where liquor is sold is 


not allowed. Sales must be made in 
spirits-of not less than half a pint,*and 
in malt liquors of not less than a pint. 
Selling is allowed only in the daytime 
and on week days. Sales to minors 
and intemperate people are forbidden. 


The state’s prices are so high that il- | 


licit selling has easily crept in. The 
graft has come from agents of whole- 
salers and manufacturers outside 
state who have made it 
for the commissioners to buy liquors 
of their particular firms. One com- 
missioner has testified to the legisla- 
tive committee that he refused an offer 
of $30,000 from a Baltimore liquor 
man if the commissioner would push 
his goods. The retailers in the dispen- 
saries have been bribed to call for 
certain brands from the state board. 





Panama and Costa Rica are consid- 
ering a union of the two republics. 
3oth people seem to favor the scheme. 
On account of the canal project, the 
United States is much interested in the 


outcome of the negotiations. Pres 
Roosevelt would like to see a great 
Central American republic about the 


canal, powerful enough to command 
the respect of the world. 





Another transcontinental railroad is 


projected. The St Paul system pro- 
poses to extend its northern line 
through South Dakota and Montana 


on to the northern Pacific coast, going 
close to the territory of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. The 


Gould interests are constructing 
a line between the Union Pacific and 
Santa Fe. Five transcontinental lines 


are already in operation in the United 
States. 


Santo Domingo is starting off under 


the American receiver in a fair way 
to pay its foreign debts Custom re- 
ceipts are increasing and the balance 





of trade is largely in favor of the re- 
public. Santo Domingo in the last 
month reported having sold more than 


it bought. The export duties were 
$722,000 and imports $249,000. The 
heaviest trade is with the United 
States, which buys raw sugar and 


the bean from which chocolate 
is made. France is the next best cus- 
tomer. Its creditors claim that Santo 
Domingo owes about $30,000,000. The 
honest debts are to be paid by setting 
aside 45% of thé custom réceipts. The 
justice of. the.foreign claims will be 
passed upon by impartial commission- 
ers before’ the money is paid. 


cacao, 


Capt Fitzhugh Lee 
Grant 3d have been 
to the president at the white house. 
The former is a son of Gen Fitzhugh 
Lee and grandnephew of Gen Robert 


and Lieut U. S. 
detailed as aides 


E. Lee. The !atter is son of Gen Fred 
D. Grant and grandson of Gen U. 8S. 
Grant. 

Mr and Mrs William J. Bryan with 
their son and daughter have started 
on a trip around the world. They 
will go first to Japan and then will 


visit the Philippines, Australia, India, 
the Holy Land and Europe, returning 
in about a year. Mr Bryan will study 
political and economic conditions. 


Pres Palmer will be re-elected head 


the | 
worth while 





of the Cuban republic next winter. 
Complete returns from the elections 
for members of the election boards | 


show supporters of the 
ernment victorious in 


present gov- 
every province. 


A large part of Colon, Panama, has 
been burned. Fire in the night de- 
stroyed the postoftice, city offices, court 
and treasury quarters, business and 
tengment blocks. 





Miss Alice Roosevelt, the president's 
daughter, has been having the time of 
life in 


her the role of an American 
princess. She was a member of Sec 
Taft’s party on the trip through the 
Philippines. Miss Roosevelt and a few 
others stayed in China after the main 
party had sailed for home. She was 
received by the dowager empress of 
China and the emperor of Korea and 


accorded all the honors of the daugh- 
ter of a king. Costly gifts were show- 
ered upon her of jewels and rare works 
of art. Their value runs up to over 
$100,000. - Some Americans do not ap- 
prove of all this. 
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ro~ Lat Us Send You 


about good wheels and good wagens that will save 
you a lot of work and make you a jot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
—and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
@ quarter millions so.d. Spokes united to the 
hub. Cant work loose. A set of our wheels wiil 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 
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For over a third of a centu 
Baling Presses have received b 
wherever exhibited. 

Highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Highest award at Chicago Worid's Fair. 

Grand Special Award from the Russian 
Government. 

Grand First Prize at the Paris Exposition. 

Grand Gold Medal awarded by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, being the 
Great Royal Prize for the best invention fn 
all classes of machinery. 

First Prize at the International Cotton 
Exposition for both a Hay and Cottor Press, 

Highest award and only Grand Prize on 
Baling Presses at 5t. Louls Exposition. 


BALING PRESSES 


are the best in the world. The decisions of the 
Juries of Awards at all these fairs have 
fully sustained ly thousands of satisfied owners 
of the presees all over the globe. The profits of 
baling depend on the bale. Dederick’s presses 
roduce the best packed and the best looking 
le onthe market,that brings the highest price. 
Send for fnily illustrated catalogue showing 
all kinds and gi zes of presses for baling allsorte 
of products—hay, straw, moss, husks, cotton, 
wool,ete. Our annual reporton the hay crop, 
of interest to hay growers, will be sent upon re- 
quest, when published. Sendin your name now. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
21 Tivoll Street, Albany, N.Y. 


Dederick's 
bhestawards 














Why pay 
double? No mill 
made does faster 
or better gri 


PRICE ing than the 
MILL NEW 
HOLLAND 


You be the judge. Try it free, Grinds ear 


corn and all grain fine or coarse as wanted, 
Our fast cutting Wood Saw is the best made 


Write for free Catalogs. 
New Holland Machine Co., Box 137 New Holland, Pa. 
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(6 inch Ensilage 93/8 
Cutter with 4 
from the finest solid razor py ene 


Knives 
The knives are 
set spirally, giv- 
ing a shear 3 
downward cut. 
The cutting bar is made [ig Y y 
oe. is ~~ so four 4 i 7 \ . 
edges can be used before [f—=——~o-5— 1 \ ilies 
regrinding. Mi ab 
THE FEE rolls are 

driven by expansion gears so there is 
always an even tension on the fodder whether you feed 
heavy or light; length of cut can be varied from \ to 


134g of an inch. 
OUR SAFET fly wheel makes the machine safo 
at diltimes. The frame is made of 
hard wood—all material best that can be had. Machine 
is heavy, strong and substantial. 
CAPACITY Green fodder, 6 to 9 tens per hour; 
dry. 3to5tons. Power, 3to 6H. P, 
SHREDDER HEAD We also make a shredder 
s head that is interchange- 
able with cutter head, making a shredder or cutter 
swivel carrier any length. We make a complete line of 
cutters and shredders for hand or power. 
cu THIS AD OUT and mail to us and we will send 
you our implement catalogue free. 


Marvin Smith Co. 55 N. Jefferson St. Chicano. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Buy Fence Direct 





We can sell it to you just as 
cheap as toadealer. It is more 
convenient for you—you have a 
larger line to select from—26 
styles for every purpose. 

Advance Fence is made 
throughout of the highest grade 
galvanized steel wire. 

It has a continuous stay, thus 
preserving and utilizing all the 
strength of the wire. , 

It is sold on 80 days’ free trial. 
We pay freight. Send for Free 
Fence k and prices. 


Advance Fence Co. 
5663 Old St., Peoria, Ill. 


FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Atless than dealers’ price 
and we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some is 
good and some bad. You 
should have this informa- 
tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 203 Muncie Indiana. 


LAWN FENCE 


NINN) Many designs. Cheap as 
4 TXYYXY wood. 32 page Catalogue 
; “a3 tag free. Special Prices to Come- 
ad UNIAN tories and Churehes. Address 
AIXIXIIN COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

a Box Bb Winchester, Ind, 


A QUART OF PAINT, 
A. BRUSH GIVEN AWAY, 


ENOUGH MATERIAL 
TO DO PLENTY OF 
PAINTING FREE. 


Send us 25 cents 
to pay the express 
charges (return this 
notice), and we will 
send you by return 
express, free and 
charges prepaid, a 
full quart can -of 
our highest. grade 
Seroco Ready Mixed 
House Paint witha 
good brush to apply 
jt, a complete boo 

of instructions 

“How to Paint,” 
, and a complete book 

of 85 sample shades 
with prices of Seroco, the highest grade ready mixed 
house paint in the world, which we sell at 85 cents to 
98 cents per gallon, according. to quantity. . The 
po of finest paint, the brush, instruction book a 
<olor book, all is free. The 25 cents i3 asked only to 

repay the express charges, we stand the expense of 
»0X and packing also. Your choice of French gray, 
fawn, Colonial yellow (cream), light stone, maroon or 
willow green. You will get enough paint free to 
cover ob aquare feet thoroughly, two coats, enough 
to trim up the interior woodwork of a big room 
beautifully. Follow directions on can and in our 
instruction book and anyone can do the job perfectly, 
We make this wonderfully liberal offer of a quart 
fimest paint and outfit free to get a quick actual trial 
Oo: our paint by everyone who owns a house or other 
buildings, A trial will show how easy it is to apply 
our paint, how anyone can do the job, how little 
— is required, how little it costs, what a wonder- 
ul improvement it makes in the appearance of any 
building. We believe everyone who owns a building 
or has any use for paint will after trying the fre 
quart, send us an order for the few gallons necessary 
to make the buildings look like new.-. The free quart 
will be a sample of our highest grade paint made in 
our own factory, the best ready mixed paint made in 
the world for finest inside finish or coarsest eutside 
work, sold under our b nding guarantee as thesrst 
paint made, will cover double the surface, last. twice 
as long as any _ other, never ¢racks, peels or blisters, 
guaranteed for five years, W ll look better at the erid 
of five years than any other paint will after one year 
at one-half the cost of other paint. 50 cents per 
gallon buys our Scroco weatherproof mineral barn, 
roof and fence paint. 
SEND US 25 CENTS ‘uty cirsse sient 
today, cut out this ad., 

state which one of the six colors you want, and we 
will send you a full quart can of that color, our bich- 
est grade Seroco ready mixed house paint, a good 
brush, the valuable instruction book ‘*How to Paint,” 
the complete 16-page book of color samples, all in- 
formation, how to calculate the amount of paint re- 
quired to cover a given space, how to select harmon- 
izing colors, everything will be scnt to you immed- 
iately by express prepaid, not another penny for you 
to pay, You will get enough paint with material 
free to do quite a job and paint iniormation that you 
sught'to have. SEND ENTS AT ONCE. 
SEARS. accepted). 


Address, 
ARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Beware of cheap Colic Cures 


Use Pratts Veter’y Colic Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila, Over 30 years old. 





, ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Reece eer re es The : 
Greatest Mercantile 








Establishment »« World 


Remarkable Expansion in Buildings to Meet Wonderful Business Growth 
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Present 
Enormous Plant of 
Montgomery Ward 

& Co. 


Further extensive enlarge- 
ments in contemplation. 
The most successful 
enterprise of the age. 

The wonderful growth of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., from a single 
room in 1872 to its marvelous mer- 
cantile palaces of the present time, 
as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, isa magnificent tribute 
to honest merchandising. MAINBUIDING CHICAGO. ea, q 

Today the business if this great = 
concern towers above its imitators and would-be competitors as high as its lofty tower o 
the Lake Front of Chicago towers over the passers by on the streét below. 

The eight mammoth separate and distinct structures entirely occupied by Montgomery 
Ward & Co, exclusively for the transaction of its colossal business, would, if gathered into 
one grand group, be-recognized as one of the wonders of the world. 

Each of these magnificent buildings is a giantin itself, and the total realty holdings of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., are the very largest of any mercantile establishment in the world, 

Every foot of the many acres of. floor space represented in these structures is crowded 
with merchandise of every description, fully set forth in their marvelous catalogue, and 
still there is insistent demand for additional space to accommodate the increased and 
increasing business, 

Already magnificent plans are in view for further enlargement during the coming year, 
which will give due consideration to future possibilities, permit of unlimited expansion and 
development to any magnitude. 

Not only is this great house the original, the very first.in the world to develop the Cata- 
logue idea of selling everything direct to.everybody—it is also the leader in magnitude 
of business done, in growth of its patronage, in maintaining its old customers for the longest 
periods and in expansion of area year by year to méet business requirements. 

Its catalogues and its customers are everywhere. 

It ships goods regularly to every country on the globe, to every inhabited island of the 
seas, to every state and county in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America, as well as to Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and Oceanica. 

The magnitude of the business transacted by this vast concern is almost beyond 
human calculation. 

We have just finished the printing of a large,new catalogue, number 74, containing the 
economical bargains and choice selections in every line of merchandise for the season of 
1905-6. " This large, illustrated«book is the standard Buyer’s Guide of the world and com- 
prises. nearly 1200 pages, 126,000 different articles, quoted at the very lowest prices. » 

This catalog is the leading and recognized authority on anything that may be purchased Oa — 
in any store to eat, to wear, to use. . It is the largest city store brought right to your door. as ner 
Always complete; always has the latest things; always absolutely trustworthy, containing lowest 
prices on honest goods of the exact quality represented, without exaggeration or-falsehood. 

The policy of this firm is to make its catalogue the undisputed: leader, far in -advance 
3 of anything others can ever hope to attain. 


HANSA S cir Y BRANCH 
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4 BIG= Cut here, fill in carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
Catalo Free Send me FREE and prepaid one copy of your New No. 74 Catalogue 
for 1905-6. 
The popular Ward Catalogue, very | 1! saw your adv in Oct. Am. Agriculturist: R. E. D.No. 


latest edition, 1200 pages, a new book 
eafrom cover to cover. The catalogue 
that is known everywhere and liked by Name 
everybody. It has been in use for a 
hird of a century and has made friends 
in all parts of the world. Post Office = 
Don’t bother with unreliable, incom- 
plete catalogues, when ‘you can get the 
s genuine Ward book for ihe mereasking. | County State 
This is the catalogue for wide awake a 
Ebuyers. It’s reliable, brand new, com- . . —— 
iplete in every department honest in descriptions, and quotes the very lowest price for really good merchandise. 
No cheap goods at Ward’s. Catalogue No. 74 will prove a money saver for you. 


No. Charge The complete 1200-page catalogue, very latest edition, will be sent freé, postpaid, to every 
grown man or woman who will cut out this coupon and send to us with his or her name and 


. address plainly written. We don’t ask you to write a line— only your name and address — cut out coupon and mail to 


Montgomery Ward € Co., Chicago 





























Michigan Avenue, Madison and Washington Streets 
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Mhimself with ; step of 
process sor making ison Ore into r od and up 
















postal ef *% S* We will sell you direct, the famous “ PITTSBURG PERFECT FENCE” at the most 
‘A Trip Through Our Mills.” astonishingly low figure. Our offer on 38 different styles, for every purpose, enables our customers to 
Save 25 per cent to 40 pér cent atleast. Write tor our /'ree Booklet. It contains valuable information 


on fence construction and should be read x! every fence user in the land. It deseribes fully and 
quotes unequaled low price on every style fence. It explains how the ** PITTSBURG PER- 
FECT FENCES” are ALL ONE PIECE—INDESTRUCTIBLY BUILT. No wraps, 

ps or twists to break galvanizing and cause rust. It is Electrically Welded, the_most 
modern and scientific construction. Get this free booklet. It shows W hy the ** PITTSBU RG 
PERFECT FENCES” are the strongest, most durable, easiest to put up, perfectly adapted to 
uneven ground and most satisfactory in every respect. Our free trial permission and binding guarantee 
are the most liberal ever made. Drop us a line at once and receive free by return mail, our 

together with our most remarkable /encing Ofer. Ask yor Booklet No. 16. 


‘a THE UNITED FENCE COMPANY, Colchester, Conn. 
































